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INTRODUCTORY. 



EACH new volame of Thk Student introduces it into oew oirdes, mod 
among those who know comparatively little oonoeming its objects ; 
hence the necessity of repeating what may already be faqailiar to many 
of our older friends and patrons. 

Our endeavor is to so devote this msigazine to the Diffusion of Useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge, that it shall be eminently adapted to Home 
Instruction in the Family, and the Self-Improvement of Youth ; and at 
the same time to make it the most interesting and instructive reading- 
book for the school-room. The idea of a Monthly-Reader for schools was 
first successfully carried out in the publication of The Student ; it has 
constantly increased in popularity and influence, and now the plan is no 
longer one of experiment ; its practicability has been established by years 
of experience among the best and most successful teachers. It has been 
adopted by Boards of Education, highly commended by School Superin- 
tendents, and is now used from Maine to Texas ; and in every State of the 
Union this magazine is read monthly in schools. 

The Student bears simple lessons for the little learner, interesting 
instruction and words of encouragement for youth, and riper truths for 
older minds. Its aims are Excelsior^ awakening noble aspirations in the 
minds of youth, and ever pointing them to something higher and better. 
It goes forth, not merely to beguile the passing hour, but with a higher 
object — to instruct. 

To the student it is an important instructor, furnishing a fresher and 
wider range of subjects than the common school-reader. Its Museum 
aflfords a rich collection of the amusing, xurious, and useful in literature 
and art, unattainable to those who can not consult extensive libraries. 
Besides, it will, unlike the usual class-books, be read during vacations as 
well as. in school months. 

Reader, whoever you may be, whether teacher, pupil, parent, boy, or 
girl, you have an interest in this work ; for he that has a heart and keeps , 
it, a mind that, hungers and supplies it, who seeks a useful and not a 
worthless life, w-ill find encouragement and assistance here. 

VOL. XI. NO. 1. MAY, 1855. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA.* 

BT M. F. MAURT, LUD., UKUT. U, 8. If. 

CREATION is all harmony. Neither earth, air, nor sea is erei 
out of tune ; their adaptations are perfect and exquisitely sub- 
lime. Let us consider the evidences of design and unity of thought 
in creation afforded by one of the minutest animals of the sea — the 
little coralline. This insect is the ardhitectof islands. It builds up 
from the bottom of the ocean the most stupendous works of solid 
masonry. The greatest structures ever erected by the hand of man 
are but the works of pigmies in comparison. It is without the 
power of locomotion, yet the obedient currents of the sea are its 
hod-carriers ; the winds wait upon it, the rains and the dews cater 
for it on the land. They collect its food from the mountain, the soil, 
and the rock ; they deliver it to the rivers which run into the sea, 
there to be put into the channels of oceanic circulation, that this 
piece of organism, almost too low in the scale to come within the 
domains of the animal kingdom, may receive its meat in due season. 

As this little insect secretes from sea-water solid matter for the 
formation of the coral islands, the specific gravity of the drop which 
yields up its salts for this structure is altered, and the equilibrium of 
the whole ocean is thereby disturbed. Forthwith that exhausted 
drop rises to the surface and commences to flow off, charged with 
tropical heat, to temper hyperborean climates through which it may 
pass in its eternal round ; and thus the whole ocean is set in motion 
that the wants of one single insect of the sea may be supplied. 

As this emptied drop rises to the surface, the winds take it up in 
streams of invisible vapor, and bear it away on their wings to the 
mountain. Here it is precipitated as rain or dew, to dissolve the 
lime from the rock or the magnesia from the soil, and return to the 
sea with another hodful of mortar for the little mason in the great 
deep. Thus the Mississippi supplies carbonate of lime for the in- 
sects of the sea ; the Amazon with coloring matter from Potosi for 
their cells ; the Nile with metals for cement, and all the fresh-water 
rivers with salts of some sort. 

Very curious are the offices of the insects of the sea, and marvel- 
ous are the contrivances by which the physical agents of the uni- 

* This is the titte of a very interesttaig work by Llent. Maory, noently pabllshed by Harp«r 
•nd Brothcn, New York. 
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verse are enabled to bring about those results which make the face 
of the world precisely as we see it. Let us follow up the operations 
of these animate and inanimate agents of the sea a little farther, and 
see how they are dovetailed, fitted, and adapted to each other. 

When we consider the state of the sea in one point of view, we 
see tiie winds and the marine animals operating upon the waters, 
and, in certain parts of the ocean, deriving from the solid parts of 
the same those very principles of antagonistic forces which hold the 
earth in its orbit and preserve the harmonies of the universe. 

The sea-breeze and the sea-shell, in performing their appointed 
offices, act in such a way as to give rise to a reciprocating motion 
in the waters ; thus they impart to the ocean dynamical forces for 
its circulation. 

The sea-breeze plays upon its surface; it converts only fresh 
water into vapor, and leaves the solid matter behind^ The surface- 
water thus becomes specifically heavier and sinks. On the other 
hand, the little marine architect below, as he works upon his coral 
edifice at the bottom, abstracts firom the water there a portion of its 
solid contents ; it therefore becomes specifically lighter, and up it 
goes, ascending to the top with increasing velocity, to take the place 
of the descending column, which, by the action of tl^e winds, has 
been so loaded down with fresh food and materials for the busy little 
mason in Hhe depths below. 

Seeing, then, that the inhabitants of the sea, with their powers of 
secretion, are cpippetent to exercise at least some degree of influ- 
ence in disturbing equilibrium, are not these creatures entitled to be 
regarded as agents which have their offices to perform in the system 
of oceanic circulation, and do they not belong to its physical geog- 
raphy ? It is immaterial how great or how small that influence may 
be supposed to be, for, be it great or small, we may rest assured it 
is not a chance influence, but it is an influence exercised, if exer- 
cised at all, by design, and according to the command of Him whose 
** roic€ the winds and the sea ob^y.'' Thus God speaks through 
sea-shells to the ocean. 

It may tiierefore be supposed that the arrangements in the econ- 
omy of nature are such as to require that the various kinds of marine 
animals, whose secretions are calculated to alter the specific gravity 
Mf sea-water, to destroy its equilibrium, to beget currents in the 
ocean, and to control its circulation, should be distributed according 
to order. 

Upon this supposition, the like of which nature warrants through- 
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out her whole domain, we may ccmceive how the raarine animals of 
which we have been speaking may impress other femtares npon the 
physical relations of the sea, by assisting abo to regulate climates 
and to adjust the temperature of certain latitudes. 

For instance, let us suppose the waters in a certain part of the 
torrid zone to be 70 deg., but by reason of the fresh water which 
has been taken from them in a state of vapor, and consequently, by 
reason of the proportionate increase of salts, these waters are heavier 
than waters that may be cooler but not so salt. This being the case, 
ihe tendency would be for this warm but salt and heavy water to 
flow off as an under-current toward the Polar or some other regions 
of lighter water. 

Now, if the sea were not salt, there would be no coral islands to 
beautify its landscape and give variety to its features ; sea-shells 
and marine insects could not operate upon the specific gravity of its 
waters, nor give variety to its climates ; neither could evaporation 
give, dynamical force to its circulation, and they ceasing to contract 
as their temperature falls below 40 deg., would give but little im- 
pulse to its currents, and thus its circulation would be torpid and its 
bosom lack animation. 

The makers of nice astronomical instruments, when they have put 
the different parts of their machinery together and set it to work, 
find, as in the chronometer, for instance, that it is subjected in its 
performance to many irregularities and imperfections ; that in one 
state of things there is expansion, and in another state contraction 
among cogs, springs, and wheels, with an increase or diminution of 
rate. This defect the makers have sought to overcome ; and with a 
beautiful display of ingenuity they have attached to ^e works of the 
instrument a contrivance which has had the effect of correcting these 
irregularities by counteracting the tendency of the instrument to 
changei its performance with the changing influences of tempera- 

This oojoeiiivance is called a compensation ; and a chronometer 
that is well regulated and properly compensated will perform its 
office with certainty, and preserve it;s rate under all the vicissitudes 
of heat and cold to which it may be exposed. 

In the clock-work of the oceaft, and the machinery of the universe, 
order and regularity are maintained by a system of compensations. 
A celestial body, as it revolves around its sun, flies off under the in* 
fluence of centrifugal force ; but immediately the forces^of compen- 
sation begin to act, the planet is brought back to its elliptical path. 
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and held in the orbit for which its mass, its motions, and its distance 
are adjusted. Its compensation is perfect. 

So, too, with the salts and the shells of the sea in the machinery 
of the ocean ; from them are derived principles of compensation the 
most perfect ; through their agency the undue effects of heat and cold, 
of storm and rain, in disturbing the equilibrium and producing thereby 
currents in the sea, are compensated, regulated, and controlled. 

The dews, the rains, and the rivers are continually dissolving cer- 
tain minerals of the earth and carrying them off to the sea. This 
is an accumulating process ; and if it were not compensated, the sea 
would finally become as the Dead Sea is, saturated with salt, and 
therefore unsuitable for the habitation of many fish of the sea. 

The sea-shells and marine insects afford the required compensa- 
tion. They are the conservators of the ocean. As the salts are 
emptied into the sea, these creatures secrete them again and pile 
them up in solid masses, to serve as the bases of islands and conti- 
nents, to be in the process of ages upheaved into dry land, and then 
again dissolved by the dews and rains, and washed by the rivers 
away into the sea. 

Thus, from studying the works of the physical agents of the uni- 
verse, we are led to perceive that the- inhabitants of the ocean are 
as much the creatures of climate as are those of the dry land ; for 
the same Almighty hand which decked the lily, and cares for the 
sparrow, fashioned also the pearl, and feeds the great whale. 
Whether of the land or of the sea, they are all his creatures, sub- 
jects of his laws, and agents in his economy. The sea, therefore, 
we infer, has its offices and duties to perform ; so, may we infer, 
have its currents, and so, too, its inhabitants ; consequently he who 
undertakes to study its phenomena,. must cease to regard it as a 
waste of waters. He mijist look upon it as a part of the exquisite 
machinery by which the harmonies of nature are preserved, and 
then he will begin to perceive the developments of order and the 
evidence of design, which make it a most beautiful and interesting 
subject for contemplation 



" The Little Chips." — A plain and unschooled man, who had 
received his education principally beneath the open sky, in the field 
and the forest, and who had wielded the axe more than the pen, 
while speaking of children, remarked, with true and beautiful sim- 
plicity, " The little chips, are nearest the heart,^ 

1* 
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NIGHT. 

Now amki the light of 4U7 ; 
From hiU and Ttlo the raneet fplendor diei. 
From eyery oloud the glory fadee away ; 
And now Uie stars look forth «vith gentle eyes. 
And beam upon the earth with smiles of loTt 

From their blue homes abore. 

To thy fond heart, Night, 
Thou foldest safe the weary Urd to rest ; 
Thy gentle fingers close the blossoms bright. 
The wandering bird thou biddest seek its nest ; 
The dew-gemmed leayes hang low, and all things sleep 

In silence calm and deep. 

Come not to me with rest« — 
Bear thou that gift unto the sad and lone ; — 
Bring me high thoughts and holy — ^visions blest 
Of wondrous glory 'round God's radiant throne. 
Seem not bright angels from that home of light 

To hoTor near at night ? 

Yes, in the silent room 
They seem to gather — ^loyed ones long since dead ; 
They brighten all the midnight's chiU and glopm. 
I dream I see their pinions gleam o'erhead, 
As with the lingering glory of their home, 

To earth, to me, they come. 

Speak, angel-guests, speak ! 
liake known some glorious, sinless thou^t to bm. 
Tell me of heayen, the blened land I sedc,' 
Or echo here celestial harmony I 
'Tis Tain ! ye know, we feel, that ye are near. 

Your Toice we may not hear. 

But still ye shed a calm 
Upon the weary heart ; your presence seems 
To bring the troubled spirit heayenly balm ; 
And sweeter thoughts penrade our yery dreaiwii 
Because we think that with us all the night 

Lingers your presence bright 

Now, as returns each star. 
Gome bapk the earnest thoughts dispelled by day. 
Earth's many cares seem triyial as they are. 
And thoughts of endless life the spirit sway. 
Eternity ! thy solemn mornings roll 

Like billows o'er the souL 
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Oh! bettw woald it be 
If that tall tide of thought might ebb no mere. 
Bat bear us on o'er life's tempeetuous sea, ~ 
And land use safely on the heavenly shore. 
But it will cease — ^that high and holy flow — 

As all things change below. 

But let us try to keep 
The truer estimate we make at night 
Of things immortal, lest our spirits sleep. 
Forgetting higher sources of delight 
Than e'er are found on earth — that noble Joy 

Which should our souls employ. 

Blessed be God for night ! 
The time of quiet rest, the hour for prayer. 
The angel's watch-time, hour of calm delight, 
When earthly things grow dim, and heayen more fkir. 
Oh ! in night's holy hours may str^igth be giyen 
To raise our hearts to heayen ! 
B&ooKi.Tir, 1856. M. E. A. 



HUMANE ACTS LONG REMEMBERED. 

MANKIND love to remember and honor kind and humane acts. 
Incidents of true humanity, though as simple in themselves as 
the giving of a glass of cold water to one suffering from thirst, 
are often longer remembered than deeds of daring, power, and 
cruelty. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth of England, she sent a small 
army into Holland, to aid the Dutch in defending themselves against 
anticipated dangers. In that campaign was engaged Sir Philip Sid- 
^^Yj ^ S^^ writer and a noble man. One day he was wounded by 
a musket-ball in the thigh, while mounting a fresh horse, after hav- 
ing had his own killed from under him. He had to ride back 
wounded a long distance, and was rery faint with fatigue and loss 
of blood, when some water for which he had eagerly asked was 
handed to him. But he was so good and gentle even then, that, 
seeing a poor, badly wounded common soldier, lying on the ground, 
lookiug at the water with longing eyes, he said, " Thy necessity is 
greater than mine," and gave it up to him. 

This touching action of a noble heart has been treasured up with 
as much care as any incident in history, and through a period of 
tiiree hundred years it comes to us as a sacred monument to deeds 
of true humanity. 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ, M. D., LL. D. 

THERE are few names more widely known, or more frequently 
heard in the scientific world, than that of Louis Agassiz. But as 
a naturalist he has won the widest reputation ; and by his extensive 
discoveries in that department of science, he has contributed most 
largely to the fund of general knowledge. 

He was born on the 28th of May, 1807, in the village of Mottier, 
Canton of Freiburg, Switzerland. His father was a clergyman, a 
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profession to which his ancestors, for five generations, ha,fi^e|^^ 

.voted. In early childhood Louis manifested a deep lov^ o'Aeanungr*^ 
and eagerly listened to the instructive conversation of hi> fa(b«lr, apil' 
read such books as would best satisfy his hunger for Hna wle^ge. ^': ^s 
he grew up, he exhibited a passion for natural history, and til^n 
spent whole days among the crags and ravines of his wild meiftitain 
Jiome, seeking out the curious manifestations of the natural worid. He . 
was transported with joy whenever a new plant,^ or floweitf or t^tfiL^ 
or fossil rewarded his untiring zeal. At the agd^,of eleven J^ wis 
sent to the. gymnasium at Bienne, where he pass'ed several years, 
principally in studying the ancient languages. His vacations were 
chiefly spent at home in making collections in natural history. ' Such 
was the proficiency which he made in his studies there, that he was 
promoted to the Academy at Lausanne. His father having removed 
to a parish on the Lake of Neufchatel, he made fishes an object of 
especial study during his leisure hours and his vacations. He went 
with the fishermen on their excursions, and often, with a line in his 
hand, passed whole days on the lake* He soon discovered how de- 
fective natural history was in this department, and resolved to make 
good the deficiency. 

Having comfdeted his studies at school, his father desired him to 
become a clergyman, but his mind was so much absorbed with 
natural history and the sciences that he could not be prevailed upon 
to relinquish their pursuit. Accordingly, with their permission, he 
entered the University at Zurich, and commenced the study of 
medicine. He afterward studied anatomy, medicine, chemistry, 
and the kindred sciences, at Heidelberg and at Munich. At the 
latter place he spent four years as an associate in the private studies 
of the professors of the university. He also collected around him a 
knot of young men of kindred spirit with himself, for the discussion 
of scientific subjects, and into this assembly even the professors 
were drawn. 

During all this period Louis ha^ devoted all the time he could 
spare from his course to the study of the natural history of fishes. 
One of the professors at Munich was at this time occupied in pre- 
paring his great work on the natural history of Brazil. Such was 
the reputation young Agassiz had already attained on this subject 
that to him was confided the department of ichthyology, which alone 
ibrnded a folio volume. This work at once established the reputation 
of the young naturalist. 

His parents, who had long been dissatisfied with the devotion of 
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their son to natural history, which withdrew him almost whoHj from 
his^medical studies, now cut off the allowance on which he had de- 
pended for a living. In this emergency he fell back upon his own 
resources. Having previously collected materials preparatory to a 
work upon fresh-water fishes, he now exhibited them to a book- 
seller, Cotta, and obtained from him the means of comj^eting that 
work, which was published in 1839. At the same time he returned 
to the study of medicine, to regain the favor of his parents, and wiUi 
so much success that he shortly afterward obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. Subsequently he passed another examination, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Having been restored to his former relations with his parents, he 
received from them permission to visit Vienna, in order to complete 
his medical studies. He did not, however, neglect his favorite pur- 
suits, but, as before, occupied a great part of his time with ichthy- 
ology, and especially with the department of fossils. On his return 
home, he obtained from a clergyman, near his father's parish, the 
means of visiting Paris. There he became intimate with Cuvier, 
who even resigned to him a work on fishes, which he had long 
designed, and for which he had made extensive preparations. This 
event showed at once how high was the estimate which Cuvier 
pl^ed upon the gifts and learning of youog Agassiz. He remained 
in Paris until the death of Cuvier, in 1832, when he returned to 
Switzerland, and becs^me professor of natural history in the college 
of Neufchatel, (Neu-sha-t^F). 

Before he had passed the age of thirty-four, Louis Agassiz had 
been made a member of every scientific academy in Europe. Many 
universities invited him to become one among their professors ; and 
the cities of Edinburgh and Dublin, in both of which he received the 
degree of LL. D., enrolled him as one of their citizens. His personal 
influence induced several persons of distinction to engage in the 
study of natural history. 

While occupied on his wofk on fossil fishes, a friend sent him a 
scale which he had exhumed from the chalk formations near the city 
of Paris. On this slender foundation he undertook to draw a por- 
trait of the fish, long extinct, to which it had once belonged, giving 
a description of its habits, fixing its place in the piscatory family, 
etc., and sent his paper to the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Paris, where it was published in their scientific journal. Five 
years after this, that same friend had the good fortune to discover 
a perfect fossil of the same fish ; and so perfect had been his 
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drawing of the 'same, that there was no necessity of altering a single 
line. 

The reputation and influence of Agassiz have rendered the little 
town of Neufchatel a nursery of science, which is resorted to from 
all parts of Europe ; and on his recommendation a young pupil of 
his, Dr. Tschudi, who has since become known by his work on 
Peru, was dispatched on a voyage around the world, to collect ob- 
jects of natural history. 

In order to confirm the Glacial Theory, which has made his name 
so famous, Agassiz, after having visited in succession most of the 
glaciers, fixed his head-quarters at the Glacier of the Aar, whither 
he went with his friends to pass his summer vacations for eight 
years consecutively ; at first, with no shelter except a large boulder 
lying on the middle of the glacier. Here he prosecuted the long 
series of researches which have since obtained so much celebrity in the 
scientific world. His views upon the changes of the earth's surface, 
ascribable to the agency of these glaciers, have not been universally 
admitted, yet they have been received with marked respect by the 
most eminent geologists. 

The king of Prussia commissioned Agassiz to make a scientific 
exploration of America, and in 1847 he came to this country, where 
he has since remained, actively engaged in the pursuit of his favorite 
science. He was, soon afler his arrival here, invited to the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural History in Harvard College, which he accepted 
on being released from his engagement with the king of Prussia. 
He has since become a naturalized citizen, and been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy in the University at Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Professor Agassiz is a man of commanding and prepossessing ap- 
pearance. He is tall, stoutly formed, has a florid complexion, and 
dark hair. His urbanity of manner and cordial whole-heartedness 
have won the respect and esteem of all who know him, and his un- 
remitting labors have contributed valuable mines of wealth to the 
scientific arcana of America, through his numerous communications 
to the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 



A Fi&M faith is the best divinity; a good life the best philosophy; 
a clear conscience the best law; honesty the best policy; and 
temperance the best physic. 
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LITERARY PLANK WALKS. 

BT JUI«IA WEST. 

THERE is no use in dreaming, physiologists say ; and that time 
spent thus is only wasted, as it neither refreshes the body nor 
improves the mind. It is much better to get up when you have 
slept enough, and enjoy the morning, that most glorious part of the 
day. It is a fine thing to rise before the sui^ and watch him as he 
comes peeping up over the hills, and smiling with such affectionate 
warmth right in the blushing face of Nature. 

But, once upon a time, I overslept myself, and then I dreamed, 
of course. I imagined myself somewhere in this wilderness world. 
Unlike the most of my dreaming predecessors, however, I had no 
guide. No reverend sage directed my vagrant steps. I wandered 
along, thoughtless and aimless, till I came in sight of a great hill. It 
was very rough, in some places steep and rocky, and in others cov- 
^ ered with deep, tangled forests. On its topmost height were two 
beautiful buildings, which I recognized as the temples of Fame and 
Knowledge. Then I knew that this mountain was the Hill of 
Science. I had seen the picture in Webster's old spelling-book 
many years before ; and though these temples seemed much larger 
yet I recognized the same general appearance. 

On approaching the hill, I saw that in many places the trees 
had been cut down, the rocks dug up, and beautifhl paths laid out. 
Many people were at work, exploring places almost inaccessible, 
cutting out new roads, and paving them with stone or plank. 

Many were traversing these pleasant walks, the most of them 
pressing eagerly upward, while others acted as guides. I was im- 
mediately seized with a great desire to walk there also ; but as I 
approached the hill, I saw that its base was almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a substantial wall. In this wall were very many gates, 
all bearing different inscriptions. On one, squarely built in solid 
masonry, I read, 91^ 55^ S^ 2). Another was of noble dimensions, 
arid in the richly carved English oak stood out the characters, 
A, B, C, D. A third, in elegant Attic style, displayed A, B, r, A ; 
while, in the antique form of one of the oldest, I could just distin- 

Numberless little urchins were continually entering some of 
the^ gates. I was quite surprised at the alacrity and delight with 
wbich they did so, a* I observed the ground was strewn with beech 
and birchen rods that had evidently seen hard service. Bu1, when 
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I observed the gentle demeanor of those who kept these gates, I 
was convinced that the rods were only the fossil remains of former 
times, when, probably, the little innocents were driven in like so 
many sheep to the slaughter. 

Now the porters smiled kindly upon the little ones. They talked 
to them, sang to them, and played with them. I saw parents lead- 
ing in their children, elder brothers and sisters enticing those 
younger to enter, and now and then a pleasant lady or gentleman 
led in a little troop en masse. Such a clapping of little hands, such 
a pattering of little feet, and such bursts of childish glee might turn 
even the gloomy heart of the misanthrope toward his kind again. 

I looked in anxiously after them. I thought the hill would be 
steep and nigged for their tender feet, but I saw them rapidly 
ascending on fine pavements of Sanders*, Parker's, and the Student's 
Readers. On the ends of the beams supporting this pavement I 
read the names of Walker and Webster. Farther on were Kirk- 
ham, Brown, Bulliop, Pinneo, and Clarke ; while Worcester, Mc- 
Guffy, Wells, and many others, had contrived to slip in a few beams 
and planks. The sides of the road were literally piled up with 
blocks that had once formed a part of the pavement, now thrown 
aside, and their places filled by others. 

There were more persons at work here, and more disputes 
uccurring among the workmen about the fitness of the difierent 
beams and planks for their places, than I saw anywhere else on the 
hill. All who passed would stop and offer their assistance here. 
It' they were very able in defense of their work, it might la$t so 
long as they stood by it. I found that the- works of Johnson, 
Wjsdker, Murray, and Kirkham, so muph admired in their day, were 
mostly torn up, and the beams and planks bearing their names 
thrown aside. Even the everlasting beams of English oak, recently 
finished by Webster, had been ruthlessly displaced in a few in- 
stances by Worcester. All this tearing up and putting down again 
'annoyed some sadly ; not the children so much, for if they hap- 
pened to stub a toe and tumble down, they soon were up again, and 
ran on as cheerily as ever; but if Che older people. or the guides 
caught a fall, they did not forget it so readily. 

From this main road many others branched off, and the first that I 
noticed opened with a spherical gate. This was a very old road. 
Some of the trees blazed by the ancient Latins were yet standing, 
though it must be confessed that few of them stood near the present 
route. I believe that Morse was the surveyor and projector of the 

2 
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road as I found it. He certainly laid many of the beams. The 
planks bore the names of Peter Parley, Olney, Mitchell, and Smith, 
while new ones had been laid by Monteith and Cornell. 

The farther end of this route opened into one that bore strong 
marks of newness. The path, in some places quite narrow, wound 
among huge piles of rocks, stratified and unstratified, organic re- 
mains, and vast heaps of coal, scattered about 'in wild confusion. 
But the labors of Lyell, Hitchcock, St. John, and Dana were fast 
lereling and shaping these incongruous masses. 

A new road, though laid out long since, has recently been opened 
and paved with planks by Comstock, Draper, and Silliman, but ren- 
dered popular and deeply interesting by Youmans and Johnston, who 
hare shown us the great importance of becoming acquainted with 
the route, as the safest and shortest way to attain health and many 
of the most important ends of life. On the same road were planks 
by Cutter, Lambert, and Hooker. 

Another road, opening from the first, attracted much attention, on 
account of the mathematical precision with which it was formed. 
The squares, cubes, triangles, polygons, circles, parallels, horizon- 
tals, and proportionals of which the pavement was composed fitted 
each other with scarcely one gaping seam throughout the whole ex- 
tc^nt. This also had recently been undergoing vast improvements, 
though it was an ancient road. The blocks, brought in centuries 
since by Euclid, had been cut up and removed by Legejidre, Day, 
Da vies, Perkins, Whitlock, and Dodds. A portion of the road, built 
some time since by Daboll, Pike, and Adams, had been torn up and 
rebuilt by Colbum, Emerson, Thompson, Davies, and Stoddard. 

Besides these, and other toads branching firom the main rou^s, 
there were also many laid out to connect these thoroughfares with 
each other. From time immemorial these connecting roads had 
been considered the roughest and most difficult of all literary walks. 
The work performed on them by Adams, Bolmar, Zumpt, and 
Anthon was rendering them quite passable, when Ollendorff and 
Woodbridge came in as extensive contractors in this job. They 
cut up the beams and planks already laid, and used them to con- 
struct walks which render the way more attractive and pleasant. 

While wandering over this hill, I was so occupied with the beauty 
of the walks, and the business of leading others in them, that I for- 
got to think of the temple of Fame above me, until unexpectedly I 
found myself within its portals, and there, in the midst of my dream, 
I awoke. 
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LOVE-LIGHT OF HOME. 



BT AJffjrA DARLINO. 



THmouoH sunlight and moonlight, 

WhereYcr we roam. 
No light gleams with bright dreams 

lake the loTe-light of home. 
We may glide o*er life's billow. 

May roam where we will, 
Bat the home-shading wiUow, 

We pine for it stilL 

The home-blooming roses 

Seem richest in hue. 
And the sky o*er our oot 

Of the most beautifiil blae — 
The birds in the roof-trees 

With sweetest notes sing. 
And our Tillage choroh ohimes 

Most melodiously ring. 

And greener Uie torf 
That our willing feet press. 

Where the ehn wayes its arms, 
Home's loTsd soenes to 



The fountain is ikirer. 

The riTulet's flow 
Is fleeter and sweeter 

Than others can know. 

The sad heart rejoiees. 

Go where'er we will. 
To think that home mces 

Are echoing still ; 
That loTod ones are bending 

At morn and at eyen — 
For us are asoending 

Petitions to Heayen. 

Oh, be glad in the loye-light 

Of home while ye may ; 
When life's duties oall thee ; 

Thou, too, must away. 
Through all earth's gay seeming, 

Whereyer ye roam. 
Ye will find no light gleaming 

Like the loye-light of home. 



4i» 

GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

DID organic life ever exist in the series of rocks below the Silu- 
rian ? In other words, were the lowest rocks deposited before 
ihe ^appearance of animal life 1 On this subject Dr. Daubeny has 
been trying to throw light by experiments. If animal life did then 
exist, the rock should exhibit traces of phosphoric acid under chem- 
ical analysis, but none has yet been discovered. Not satisfied with 
this experiment, the doctor has made an indirect attempt to arriye at 
a conclusion on this subject, by sowing barley in tubs containing 
various rocks, pulverized, then watching their growth, and testing 
the crop when ripe. Thus far, both series of experiments lead to 
the inference, that animals did not exist at the time i^hen the rocks 
in question were deposited. 



Youth changes its inclinations through heat of blood ; old age 
perseveres in it through habit. 
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THE NETTLE IN THE GARDEN. 

BT CATHARINE M. TBOWBBIDGK. 

JANE STEVENS came from the garden into the house, one 
morning, crying bitterly. She had not learned to bear pain rery- 
heroically, and she had been badly nettled. 

" What is the matter, Jane ?** said her mother. 

'* Pve got nettled." 

"Nettled! How?" 

" I was picking currants, and there was a great, ugly nettle by the 
currant-bushes, and so I got stung with it.** 

" You should have been more carefuL" 

" Well, I didn't see it ; besides, it had no business to be there. 
It was no place for a nettle." 

** That is very true," replied her mother, smiling. " It is no place 
for it,, and Tom should have seen that it was removed. But come 
here, and I will put something on your hand which will make it feel 
fetter." 

Jane's hand was soon relieved, and she thought no more about the 
matter that morning. 

In the afternoon her cousin Lucy came to see her. " I've come 
.to spend the afternoon ; mother has given me leave," said Lucy. 
, "Oh, I am so glad!" said Jane ; and away the two girls skipped 
to their play. 

In an hour, however, Jane came into the house, looking quite out 
of sorts, and Lucy was not with her. 

." Where is Lucy ?" asked Jane's mother. 

" She has gone home." 

" Gone home ! What does that mean ? I thought she had come 
to spend the afternoon." 

" She didn't want to stay any longer," said Jane, hurrying away 
from her mother, as if she wished to aveid being asked any more 
questions. 

Her mother saw that something was wrong ; but she saw, also, 
that Jane did not wish to be (Juestioned ; and u* Lucy was already 
gone, she thought she would say no more to her at that time. 
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Jane went straight to her own room, and there she remained until 
she was called down to tea. When she came to the tea-table her 
mother saw that she had been crying. After tea she called her to 
her own room, and said, gently but firmly — 

<* Now, Jane, you must tell me what happened between you and 
Lucy, this afternoon. I heard her say, when she came, that her 
mother had given her -permission to spend the afternoon. It is noi 
often that little girls decline to avail themselves of such a permission. 
Now I wish you to tell me frankly, just as it is, why your cousin 
Lucy went home." ' , 

" I will tell you, mother," said Jane ; " for I hare been very un- 
happy about it ever since. While we were playing in the gsurdea, 
I asked Lucy to go with me into the meadow, and gather some wild 
flowers. But she did not wish to go, because she wanted to come 
into the house and play with my great doll. She said that she had 
asked her mother to let her come on purpose to play with it. I was 
vexed with her, because she would not go into Uie meadow, and de* 
clared I would not bring out the doll that afternoon. Then she got 
angry, and said, • If I were- going to be so ugly she would not stay 
with me— she would go home.* • You dont mean to go home, I 
know,' I said. * Aunt Lucy said you might stay until night, and I 
guess you will be glad enough to stay.' * No, I shan't stay,' she 
said ; ' I shall go home ;' and she turned to go out of the garden. 
I thought she was only trying to frighten me, and make me bring 
out my doll ; but the first thing I knew she was out of the garden 
and the yard, and running toward home as fast as she could. When 
I saw that she was really gone, I was sorry for what I had done." 

*' And what have you been about all the time since Lucy went 
away ?" 

" I have been up in my room, crying." 

'* I should think so, by the looks of your eyes. I think you and 
Lucy both have been pretty badly nettled this afternoon, and I think 
it is time that the great, ugly nettle was pulled up." 

Jane looked at her mother, as if not quite certiain what she meant. 

" You have not forgotten how you were nettled this morning, have 
you?" 

" No, mother." 

" And don't you remember that you said the garden was no place 
for the nettle ?" 

" Yes, mother." 

" What you said was very true. The garden was no place for it. 

2* 
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It should not hav^ been suffered to grow there. Qo out, mj dear, 
' and see if you can find it there now.** 

Jane went to the spot where the nettle was growing in the naom- 
ing, but it was not there, and she came in and told her mother thai 
it was gone. 

" So I expected, roj dear, for I ordered Thomas, to-day, to pull it 
up. Now the spirit of unkindness in your heart, my child, is like 
that ugly, stinging nettle. Do you think it should be suffered to 
grow there ? Think of the mischief it has done, and the pain it 
has caused to-day. Lucy came here this afternoon, hoping to ha?e 
a very pleasant visit, and a grand time with your doll, which, having 
seen but once, is quite an attraction to her. When she came, you 
both skipped out into the garden, as happy as lambs ; but your un- 
kindness spoiled it all. She was your gue'st, and you know that 
you should have done all you could to make her visit pleasant. But 
instead of doing this, you were disobliging, and positively unkind, 
and your unkindness, doubtless, sent her home feeling very unhap- 
py. Dont you think it caused her more pain than the netUe did 
you this morning ? Don't you think it worse to have the heart stung 
than the hands ? And this same ugly nettle has stung you as well 
asf Lucy. Is it not so ? Had you not rather bear the pain of being 
nettled this morning, than the self-reproach which you have felt for 
treating her as you did ?" 

" Yes, mother, I am sure I had ; for I have been very unhappy 
this afternoon." 

** The nettle in the garden has been pulled up and thrown away. 
What shall be done with that ugly weed of unkindness and selfish- 
ness which has sprung up in your heart ? Would it not be a fine 
plan if that could be pulled up too? So long as it remains it will 
be stinging some one, as it did this afternoon. Who do you suppose 
planted the nettle in the garden ?" 

'* Planted tne nettle, mother ! I never heard of such a thing as 
planting a nettle. They come up ef themselves quite fast enough." 

''Did you ever hear of com and potatoes coming up of them- 
selves r 

" No, mother ; I guess Thomas would like it if they would." 

" So it is with our hearts, my daughter. They may be compared 
to a garden. The weeds of unkindness, selfishness, and pride come 
up of themselves. They need no cultivation. If we take no care 
of our hearts, these will be sure to grow rank enough. But the 
beautiful plants of love, gentleness, kindness, and self-denial will 
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not grow without culture. Again, let me Mk jou what shall be 
done with the weed of unkindness^n your heart ? Shall it be suf« 
fered to grow there, or will you try to pull it up ?" 

Jane looked at her mother, and replied, earnestly and seriously, 
" I will try to get rid of it, mother. I know it has done a great deal 
of mischief already. I don't want it to grow in my heart any 
longer." 

^ I am glad to hear you say so ; but you must remember that one 
effort will not suffice. Do you suppose that Thomas will never have 
to pull up another nettle in the garden ?" 

** I know he will have to pull up many nettles. I know they 
keep growing all the time.** ^ 

" Let. this teach you a lesson, my dear. You must watch your 
heart all the time, if you will keep down the weeds. When un- 
kind thoughts arise you must try to overcome them, while you care- 
fully cultivate every kind and gentle emotion. If you do this faith- 
fully, the nettles of your heart will not grow rank enough to sting 
your friends, as they did this aflemoon; but the beautiful plants 
which you carefully cultivate will rejoice the hearts of all who love 
you. You must, however, remember, that it is only by constant 
watchfulness that you can subdue the ever-springing weeds of evil 
in your heart. You must watch, that you may be able to uproot 
them as soon as they appear, before they obtain a firmer hold ; and 
you must pray^ because you need help to do this. It is too great a 
work for you to do in your own strength ; but there is One who will 
help you, if you will ask Him." 



SPg.ING VOICES. 

BT AlfKIS PARKER 

" Caw, caw f says the crow ; 
" Spring has oome again, I know , 
For as sore as I am bom. 
There's a farmer planting com. 
I shall breakfkst there, I trow. 
Ere his com begins to grow." 

'< Qoaok, qpack f* says the dock. 
" Was there ever such good lack ? 
Spring has cleared this pond of ioe 
By her magic iin a trice, 
Joflt as Goodman Drake iftid I 
Wished its snr&oe smooth to try." 



SM Tommy and hib Riybn. 

<* Clock, diiek f eays the h«a ; 

'* Spring-time has come back again. 
Brery day an egg I lay 
In the bam among the hay ; 
. And I Boratch the field all oyer, ' 
Where the farmer sowed his cloT«r." 

" Twhit, twhit V* say the birds. 
(I can understand their words.) 
•* Will yon be my little lore ? 
LiTe with me in yonder groTe 
how happy we shall be, 
When our speckled eggs we see !'* 

Bob-o-link-link-link, 
Stopping at the brook to drink, 
Looks up at the broad, blue sky. 
Thinks upon his nest close by, 
^ Carols forth a joyous lay. 

Spreads his wings, and flies away. 

Joy bre&thes in the spring. 
Forth from every living thing ; 
Birdies warble, brooklets leap. 
Flowers waken from their sleep ; 
Let our hearts these happy days. 
Sing in grateful songs of praise. 



TOMMY AND HIS RAVEN. 

A TRUE STORT. 

A STORY, Aunt Mary, a story," cried the children, as they seated 
themselves at Aunt Mary's feet, to partake of their usual even- 
ing!8 enjoyment. 

" I believe, my dears, you think that I have a stock of stories with- 
out end," replied their kind aunt, smiling; ''but what do you wish 
this to be about ?'? . 

" Some pet animal, aunt," said the little boy ; '' I like to hear sto- 
ries of them since you gave me that pretty book of Natural His- 
tory." 

" And I like to tell you every thing that will increase your interest 
in the dumb creatures that depend so much on us for their happi- 
ness. Cherishing kind feelings toward them will much improve your 
minds in benevolence and tenderness ; and we learn from the Bible 
that such feelings are pieasing to God, whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. I therefore hope, my children, that you ^ill 
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neyer be guilty of cruelty to the smallest insect. A good poet — 
and, what is fkr better, a good Christian — says.: 

** * I would not enter on my list of friends — 

Though blest with poliah'd manners and fine sense, 
Tet wanting sensibility — ^the man 
Who needlessly sets fbot upon a worm.' " 

'' That is a nice verse, Aunt Mary," said her little niece ; " though 
I am not sure that I quite understand it." 

^ And now, aunt, for the story," cried Charles, 

'' You shall have it, my dear, with pleasure. I knew a little boy 
whose name was Tommy, and he was very fond of pets. He had a 
terrier, and also some pretty pigeons, which I liked to look at, be- 
cause they were at liberty and happy ; they could fly about, seeking 
food as they chose, and would perch upon Tommy's arm or shoulder 
^and peck grain out of his hand. But Tommy wanted more pets, and 
one day he was given a young raven. It was brought from a paiic 
about a mile distant, where it had been taken from its nest, with two 
others, by the gamekeeper, who had orders from the owner of the 
park to destroy all the young ravens. This poor bird's little compan- 
ions were killed, and be escaped death by being given to Tommy. 

'^ The boy was in great delight with this present ; he stroked its 
black, glossy plumage, and got food for it; but 'Jack,' as he named 
it, seemed uneasy and frightened, and would not eat, so Tommy put 
it into a basket well lined with hay. Soon afler he beard a hoarse 
croaking noise outside, and, running into the yard, what do you 
think he saw there ? The two old ravens, come all the way from the 
park looking for their young one, and 
sitting upon a wall, calling it ; one of 
them had a bit of something in its bill, 
which no doubt was food brought for ihe 
purpose of feeding it. How they had ' 
found out where it was no one could tell. 

" Tommy told his father, who seem- 
ed to pity the poor birds very much, 
and asked him how he would like to 
be himself taken away from his kind 
parents, and shut up without any com- 
panion. He advised him to take his ^ /' 
new pet to the yard, and restore it to 

its &th'er and mother, who would take it away, provide for it, and 
make- it much more happy than he could by keeping it a prisoner. 
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** Tommy did not like the thought of giving up his pet. He tiid 
Ife would be yeiy kind to it, and he had been told that he might teaoh 
it to talk almost as well as a parrot ; but he still heard the sad cries 
of the old birds, and the right feeling at last ruled in his heart. 'It 
is pleasant and good/ said he, * to make things happy ; and now I 
have it in my power to make three things happy ; so, my poor Jack, 
though you are a yery nice bird, and I am very fond of you, I will 
give you back to your parents.' 

** Tommy took Jack to the yard, and laid him on the ground. The 
moment the old birds saw him they made a great noise, flying about 
orer him, and seeming as if they were trying to persuade him to get 
up on the wall where they had been seated ; but Jack only fluttered 
his wings, and did not rise one inch from the ground. ' I am afraid 
something is the matter,' said Tommy's father, who had gone with 
him to the yard ; and, taking up the young bird, he examined it. 
The poor little creature's pinion had been broken by the game- 
keeper, to prevent its ever being able to fly, so it could not go with 
its parents; and when they found that was the case, they came 
down and fed it. ^ 

'' Tommy brought it to the yard at the same hour every day, and 
the old birds came regularly with a supply of proper food, and took 
care of it until it was well reared, when their visits ceased. Jack 
grew very fond of his little master in return for his kindness, and, 
I dare say, still continues as great a pet as ever." 

^ Thank you, Aunt Mary ; that is a nice story," said Ellen. '' I did 
not know that ravens were such sensible birds." 
I " Nor I," said her brother ; *' and I should like to have one for a 
pet, tjiough I would not have a nest robbed, and the poor things 
made unhappy, to get one ; but I will be always kind to them if 
they should come in my way." * 

^ I hope 80, my dear boy," replied his aunt ; '^ and not only to 
them, but to birds of all kinds." — Child* 9 Companion. 



AN INSTRUCTIVE AMUSE»lENT. 

BT ITNCLE OBOROX. 

THE playthings of our age may be made to surpass the science of 
the schools of antiquity. A boy who has but a slight ingenuity 
can easily transcend the miracles of the wonder-workers' in the 
temples of Egypt and Greece, and perform feats which would have 
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made their woricer a dirinity in the much laaded ^ geod oM 
times." 

If BXkj reasonably skillful youth, who can command a shilling for 
iastructiye amusement, will read this page attentively, he may learn 
a pleasant art which once would hare made him a conjurer and terror 
to his fellows, and now will give him an hour of profitable pleasure. 

To copy any engraving or drawing in a perfect facsimile of the 
cNrigihal, only that the color will be a beautiful pink, follow these 
directions : 

Procure a box as large as the engraving to be copied^ and not 
more than four inches deep, having a flat wooden cover, shutting 
down closely. Fasten the engraving very smoothly, with its back 
on the inside of the cover, so that it will be shut in, face down, when 
the box is closed. In the box place, on a bit of wood, or the bottom, 
if it be of wood, a sprinkling of finely powdered iodine, which can 
be procured at any druggist, and shut the picture over it, letting it 
stand, in the ordinary temperature of a room you live in, about one 
hour, when the engraving will be sufficiently charged with the vapor* 
ized iodine for use. 

Have ready for immediate application the paper on which you 
would copy the picture, which paper must be prepared in this 
manner : 

Select the best kind of drawing-paper, or other clear, white, and 
firm paper, for use. Then obtain pure white starch, in which there 
has been mixed no blueing, and make a thin solution of it, in a broad, 
shallow dish. In this solution soak the paper till it is completely 
saturated with the starch. Then spread the sheets on clean blotting- 
paper, and wipe them gently on both sides, with a soft cotton eloth, 
to remove the excess of moisture. When this is done, the sheets 
must be carefully dried, and may be kept in a portfolio, ready for 
use. 

One of these sheets is placed on the face of the iodized engraving, 
which should still remain fast to the board, or cover. - On the back 
of the starched paper place now four or five folds of blotting-paper, 
moistened with water in which a few drops of sulphuric acid have 
been mingled, enough to acidulate it slightly. Then press the whole 
down evenly, taking care to exclude the air from the picture. Let 
this stand undisturbed some three hours, during which time, by the 
assistance of the diluted acid, the iodine becomes transferred to the 
starched paper, carrying with it a perfect copy of the picture, formed 
in what is called the " iodide of starch." This compound is very 
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peruuuMiit, and oiiJy requires, to fix it, a little washinf in cdd water. 
The engraving, after being exposed to the air, retains no mark of the 
iodine — in fact, is not in the least impaired by the process. If there 
is any imperfection in it, the copy wiU preserre that as faithfully as 
it does the beauties. 

Boys in schools might take their leisure hours, and the pennies 
devoted to confectionery, and produce, after a little experimenting, 
a very pretty collection of pictures, which would delight the mind 
long after the sweets of painted bon-bons would have changed into 
ikeir letter results to the stomach and teeth. 



LATE AT SCHOOL. 

BT AinrU PJJIKXS. 



GOOD morning, Caroline ; I am so glad you have come. I left my 
composition at home this morning, and never once thought of it 
till I reached the school-room door. Miss Blake will make a pretty 
fuss if I appear before her without it, so there is nothing to be done* 
but to trudge home. I am so glad you came before I started. I 
hated to go alone, but now we will have a nice walk together, and I 
have so many things to tell you." 

" That is quite out of the question, Helen ; I can't go with you." 
' " CanH go ; why not, pray f 

" Because we couldn't get back till after school-time, and I Rave 
resolved not to be tardy this term." 

" Oh, nonsense, Caroline ! What will it signify if we are a few 
minutes late ? I don't' think it is any great thing." 

" But it is a little one, Helen, and you have not forgotten the 
lecture we heard tile other evening on the importance of 'little 
things.'" 

" No ; but really, Caroline, I don't think you need be so precise. 
It is a matter of no consequence to anybody whether we are in 
school exactly at the moment or not." 

" Excuse me, dear Helen, I think it a matter of great conse- 
quence." 

" To whom, pray ?" 

"To ourselves. We are forming our* characters now. The 
habits we acquire will cling to us through life. I wish to acquire 
the habit of punctuality and promptness, for though it seems a little 
tiling, I know it is really of great importance. No habit can be un- 
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ifliportannt, for howar^ insigBtf cant in ksdif, it baa an inilbenee 1 
■a either for good or evil. Do you remember hearing Miaa Blake 
aay, that b tardy pupil could never be fully relied upon. One wl» 
ia not careful to be alwaya prooptly in her place in achool, rarety 
excels as a scholar ?" 

*' Thank you, Miaa Caroline. That is a aly hk at me, I anppoae, 
as the Occasions when I am not turdy are rery rare. But Lset no 
harm in it. I hate your precise people, every act 01" whose livea is 
measured on the dial-j^ate. They oome to be in time aa modi ma- 
chines as tile old clock which once got tired of ticking. I wonder 
they don't get iired of breathing aa well. But there is no use in 
trying to quarrel with you, Caroline, i like you, in spitn of myaetf. 
Throw aside your scruples, for once, and come widi me. I want no 
much to tell you something which you will be equally gkd to bear. 
Come, Caroline. If we dont get back before achool opens, I will 
tell Miss Blake we came in time, but were obliged to go away again. 
We shall not be marked tardy." 

"We ought to be, if we are not, Helen." 

" How so ? We are certainly here before school-time." 

" Yes, but that will make no difference if we go away again. I 
should like to go with you, but I can not, Helen." 

" How precise and puritanical you grow, Caroline ! I declare I 
have no patience with your old-lashioned notions ;" and with the air 
of an ill-used person, Helen Byrd left the school-room and turned 
her steps homeward. 

It was not imusu^l for Helen to be placed in similar circupistances 
to those in which ^e found herself this Monday morning. She was 
a beautiful and brilliant girl, so richly gifted, that but for the fault we 
have hinted at she might have taken the very first rank in school 
and in society. But this little fault, like the plague-spot of leprosy, 
spread till it sadly marred the beauty of her whole character. Her 
compositions, while in school, were marked by great originality and 
freshness of thought. She wrote with as much ease as grace. 
Though the rules of the school required of her but one composition 
in two weeks, it was rarely if ever completed when called for. If 
finished, it was apt to be forgotten and left at home on Monday 
morning, and her school duties were interrupted while she went to 
fetch it. She learned her lessons easily, but oflen failed in recita- 
tion because she neglected to study at the proper time. 

From thinking it a little thing to be late at school, she came to 
. think it of no consequence if she were late at table, and late,;it 

3 
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clrareh. Wkea sIm left adioQl, tnd took her place in society, a lack 
of promptneae was discernible in every thing ahe did. Not having 
formed the habit in her youth of doing every thing in its proper tims, 
she fonnd it difficult ever to be in season for any thing. Her wori^ 
alv^ays hurried her. As a v^ife and mother she was affectionaie 
and loving, hut confuaion reigned in her household. 

Her husband, a prompt, energetic business man, finding at last it 
was in vain to expect dinner at home at the appointed hour, formed 
the habit of dining at a restaurant, and his wife, to whom his pres- 
ence was like the sunshine, seldom had a glimpse of him from morn- 
ing till night. The servants modeled their conduct by that of their 
mistress, and as a consequence, a lavish expenditure of money failed 
to secure ordinary comfort to the family. 

Great results often grow out of little causes, and the discomfort 
and unliappiness of this, and of many another household, may be 
traced to the habit of its mistress in early life, of being kUe at school. 




THE CANARY BIRD. 

FROM THS GERMAR- OF KRUMMACHER. 

A LITTLE maiden, named Caroline, had a canary bird which was 
very dear to her. The tiny creature sang from the dawn of day 
UtttQ the shades of evening closed around. It was very beautiful, 
of a golden yellow, with a dark-colored head ; and Caroline fed him 
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with seeds, and with cooling herbs, adding now and then a small 
lump of a^gar, and daily she 8up]^ied him with fresh, elear water. 

But all of a sudden the little bird began to droop, and one morning 
when Caroline brought him water, he lay dead at the bottom of the 
cage. Then the little girl wept and lamented sorely over her 
favorite ; so the mother of the maiden went out and bought her 
another bird, of still more beauteous plumage, and which sang even 
as sweetly as the former one, and she put it in the cage. 

The maiden, however, wept only so much the more when she 
beheld the new bird. Her mother wondered much at this, and said, 
'* My beloved child, wherefore dost thou still weep and mourn so 
bitterly ? Thy tears can not recall the little bird to life, and here 
thou hast one which is not less beautiful than the other which thou 
hast lost.** 

Then answered the child, '' Ah, dear mamma, I have not acted 
rightly toward the little creature, and have not done all I might have 
done for him." 

'' Beloved Caroline," answered her mother, " I thought thou didst 
always tend him most carefully." 

" Ah, no !" replied the child ; '* it was only a little while before his 
death, that, instead of bringing him a bit of sugar, which thou gavest 
me for him, I ate it myself." 

Thus spake the maiden with a troubled heart. The mother did 
not make light of Caroline's remorse, for she recognized therein the 
holy voice of truth which spake within the heart of her child. " Ah !" 
said she, " what must then be the grief of an undutiful child over 
the grave of its parents !" 

^ * » 

SMALL TALK. 

FUSE LI, the Swiss painter, had a great dislike to that species of 
conversation familiarly denominated ** tattle." Once, when sit- 
ting in his room for a long while, among some trifling visitors who 
were discussing the weather, and such like interesting subjects, after 
remaining for a long time without speaking, he burst forth with, " We 
had pork for dinner to-day !" '* Dear ! Mr. Fuseli," exclaimed one, 
" ffhat an odd remark !" " Why," replied he, " it's as good as any 
you've been saying for the last hour." 



Store your mind well, for it is hard for an enpty sack to stand 
upright. 
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Unk Songs fo^ JLiftle lolli? — ^o.^. 

" CHICK- A-DEE-DEE." 



BT UNCLE GEORGE. 



Baby May, hear what I aay ! 
When the snow has gone away, 
In the merry, merry spring, 
There's a little bird will sing 

. Unta thfie Anfl unto me, 
** Chick-a-dee ! chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 

* Chiok-a-dee-dee-dee T' 

Where th« glasey waters pass^ 
Twinkle, twinkle, through the grass. 
And the huttercups and daisies 
Peep up with their pretty faces, 
There the cannie bird we'll see ^ 
CHnghtg ** Ohiek^'dee-dee, 
Ohiek-anlse-dee-dee ^" 

Aad as May runs out to play, 
In the bloomy summer's day. 
And these rows of lily-toes 
Patter, patter as she goes, 
Startled not a whit w^ be 
Pretty Chick-a-dee-dee, 
Singing '* Chick-a-dee-dee !" 



There will come here all tiie summer 
Squirrel, cricket, bird, and hummer. 
Some by night apd some by day, 
Will they work, and chirp, and play. 
And as gay as they will be 
Merry Chick-a-dee-dee, 
Singing " Chick-a-dee-dee-dee V* 

Then, when they have flown away. 
And the woods are chill and gray. 
When the snows come flocking down 
On the roofs and meadows brown. 
Through their silent flight will be 
Ringing free for thee and me, 
'* Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee-dee!" 

Bonny May, my little fey, 
Happy, happy all the day ; 
All the day and all the year. 
In the cloud-time and the clear. 
Fuller glee to me may be 
Neyer, than I see in thee. 
Merrier than our Chick-a-dee, 
With his " Chick-a-dee-dee-dee !" 



AFRAID OF THE WAGES. 

I WANT your boy in my shop," said a shopkeeper to a poor 
widow ; " I have had a great deal of trouble with clerks, and now 
I want your Seth, because I know he's honest." 
• The widow was glad, for it was time for Seth to be earning some- 
thing, and she thought it would be quite a lift in the world to have 
him go in with Mr. Train ; and she knew he would suit Mr. Train, 
for Seth did well everywhere. 

' When .Seth came.hom^ from efchool, he was almost as mych 
pleased with his good fortune as his mother was ; neither mother nor 
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son knew any thing about Mr. Train's store ; it was in the lower 
part of the town, but his family lived near the widow's, in fine style. 
Seth was to go the next Monday morning ; and Monday morning he 
was punctually at his new post. 

The week passed away. When he came home to dinner or sup- 
per, his mother used to ask how he liked his situation. At first he 
said, " Pretty well ;" and then, " He didn't exactly know ;" then, 
" Not very well ;* and Saturday he told his mother plumply, that " He 
did not-like it at all, and wasn't going to stay." 

" Why,. Seth," exclaimed his mother, grieved and mortified at the 
change, " are you so difficult to suit as all this comes to ? Do you 
know how important it is to stick to your business 1 What will Mr. 
Train say ?" 

•* Mother," answered the boy, " the shop is a grog-shop ; and I eon 
not stay there." 

The mother's mouth was stopped ; indeed, after that she had no 
wish to have him remain ; but she was very sorry that the case 
was so. 

When Mr. Train paid the boy Saturday night, Seth told him he 
could not stay. The shopkeeper was surprised : " How's this," said 
he ; " hav'nt I done well by you this M^eek ?" 

" Yes, sir," answered the boy ; ** 1 never expect to find a kinder 
master." 

" Do you find fault with the pay ?" 

" No, sir," answered Seth ; " it is good pay." 

"Well, what's the difficulty, then ?" 

The poor boy hesitated to give his reason. Perhaps the man 
guessed what it was, for he said, " Come, come, Seth, you won't 
leave me, I know ;. I'll rise your wages." 

" Oh, sir," answered the brave boy, respectfully, " you are very 
good to me, very good, sir ; but I can not be a dramseller. I am 
afraid of the wages ^ for I can not forget -that the Bible says, * The 
wages of sin is death.'" 

Seth left : the man afterward said it was the greatest sermon he 
ever had preached to him ; and it set him seriously to thinking about 
giving up the business ; but he did not, and his own family bore 
awful witness to the 'Bible declaration. A few years afterward he* 
died the miserable death of a drunkard, and within six months his 
son, in a fit of intoxication, fell into the river and was drowned. Is 
it not dangerous to tamper with the wages of sin on any terms 7-^^ 
ChikP^ Paper. 
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Cows Qoina to Fabiwul 




COWS GOING TO PASTURE. 

*< To pasture we go ; to pasture we go,*' 
Cries molly and oalf, with echoing low ; 
" Oh, weary the time of winter and fall, 
When snugly pent up in our narrow stall. 

** Great Rover no longer shall keep us guard 
In the narrow bounds of the old barn-yard. 
With nothing to do all the liyelong day 
But nibble and chew our wisps of hay. 
How glad are we now ! oh, what can we do, 
But shout out our gladness in * moo-oo-oo ?* 

*' As we snuff the scent of the opening bud. 
We long to haye taste of a fresh new cud; 
And to eat and nibble the sweet young blades 
As fast as they spring in the quiet glades. 
Beneath the pine and the beach-tree shades. 

** We long to drink from the clear flowing rill 
That bubbles and gushes from under the hill ; 
And when there comes on the midsummer heat. 
To stand in the pool and bathe our bare feet. 
And chew our rich cud in this cool retreat. 

** To pasture we go ! to pasture, away ! 

How happy are we on this sunshiny day.*' 

They pricked up their ears and whisked round their tails, ' 

And nearly upset all the milkmaids' pails. 

So thankful were they — how else can cows do. 

But sound o'er the fields their glad *< moo-oo-oo." 

CkU^s Paper, 
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"THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY." 

A WORK recently published by Wm. L. Orandaix (now deceased) adTOCftlet 
but three hours of school a day, as being all that can be safely and health- 
ftilly deroted to intellectual acquirements during childhood. The work is 
f^rapnentaiy, i^pparently made up of paragraphs, written at yarious interrals, 
wheneyer and whereyer a thought was suggested, but the ** one idea*' through- 
out the whole is, ** Three Hours School a Day." In support of this idea, his 
leading thoughts are embraced in the following extracts : 

'< A sound mind in a sound body is the proper end of education. But health 
of body and yigor of mind are both assailed and impaired by a daily confine* 
ment of six hours in the school-room. 

** Eyen with the best yentilatloii, no school-room in which a score or more of 
persons are dail^ collected, etm be so healthy as the open air. No pupil, 
therefore, should be kept in school longer than his attention can be absolutely 
fixed upon, and absorbed in, his lessons. And experience has proyed that 
three hours per day is as long as mich attention can unflagging be giyen. ^ 

*< The first duty of eyery child is to onow. It is of course a primary duty of 
eyery parent to see that the amplest facilities of growth and deyelopment are 
secured to his children. To this end the constant, or all but constant, enjoy- 
ment of pure, fresh air, unconstrained attitudes, ample exercise, exhilarating 
play, etc., are indispensable. 

** The mind naturally loyes knowledge, seeks it, receiyes it with delight, and 
assimilates it. Each child is a natural seeker, and absorbs truth as natural^ 
as the growing i^ant or tree imbibes carbon. We should so adjust our educa- 
tional machinery, as to preserye this thirst for intellectual acquirement fresh 
and keen through hie. But most children are stupefied and stultified by the 
mephitic dens in which they are confined through six hours in each school-day ; 
they are oyertasked and wearied, until, by reason of these abuses, the yery 
thought of school becomes abhorrent ; and haying for years been driyen to study 
what they did not comprehend, and therefbre could not relish, they retain 
through after life the disgust and hatred of study which haye thus been excited 
or implanted." 

While we admit that our system of education has many faults, that it toe 
firequently fails in fitting the young for the whole duties of lile, and that ofte» 
mudi injury is done to tike physical natures of the pupils, by too long and con- 
stant confinement, without sufficient bodily exercise in the open air, yet we 
belieye that we should come still farther short of a true education by adopting 
the three-hour system. For small children, there should be less oonfinmuent 
and more recesses, and they might be dismissed earlier than the older pupils, so 
that their whole Ume spent in Ae school-room would not exceed three hours a 
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day. This we know maj be benefidallj practiced in schools where there are 
children of yarions grades of scholarship under the same teacher. 

We believe that fiye henrs of sebool a day,, and five d^ys in a week, if properly 
spent, wotQd be yastly better for the inteUeolasl ind phyiioal wel&re of the 
rising generation than the praotioe of tentiUnlng- 'slx^ serea, and eren eight 
hours, as many teachers do. Such a work as Mr. Crandall's will doubtless 
do good, fi>r the boldness of the stroke at existing customs in our educational 
machinery may awaken the attention of parents and educators to remoYe some 
of the evils from onr present modes of school education. 



• BisTfi FOR Teachsrs* — RecUaHana Without Books. — Banish all books at 
every recitation, except in reading. Ask two questions not in the book fbr everf 
one that is. Be sure that every scholar understands every question asked be- 
fore the class is dismissed. Bo not often ask questions of pupils in the order that 
they sit in the class, but promiscuously, so that no one will know whose torn 
ipill come next Keep every mind attentive and active. Be enthusiastic your- 
self, quick, precise, and earnest, and you will inspire like traits in your pupdls. 

' The Art of Contteraation. — ^In a notice of a Modd School, a writer says : 
** An hour each day is devoted to the art of conversation, and it is thus the aim 
of the instructors to lead the pupils in a fSEuniliar way tK> a knowledge of general 
topics, science, arts, history, commercial traasaotions, the amenities oi social 
life, etc., in order that they may be able to eonverse intelligentiy, correctiy, and 
readily on such topics in t^eir intercourse with society." This is a thought 
worthy the attention of «very teacher. Teach your pupils to communicate what 
they- know, readily and 0(»rrectly, by eonversttion. 
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THIS department is intended to be a repository for curiosities in titeratore and 
art, gems of thought, interesting and valuaUe fitcts in science, history, and 
philosophy, the origin of words and sayings, scraps of antiquarian researdi« 
^ecdotes, enigmas, puzzles, etc. Also a medium of inquiries and replies between 
our readers, on any subject that may contribute to the fund of useMknowledgCi 
All our readers are invited to send us interesting items for this reposittwy. 

' CftKOLs. — What is the signification of Creole ? The English apply this name 
Id white children bora in the West Indies; the French, to mixed races ; and the 
%anteh, to blacks boom in their cdanies. This latter use of the word seems most 
ki aooerdaaoe witii its primary meaning. Creole, when applied to negroes, 
would distinguish those born in this country from those born in Africa. In the 
<3o«ithern part of the United States this name is applied, also, to the French who 
«re bora in this country. 

** Begging the Question.** — " Will some of your readers inform me throin^ 
the Mijtseum, what is the origin and meaning of this phrase ^ A* C. 

Causl — This w<»rd is derived from the -French caissCy a money chest. 

\ Jews in China. — ^There is a colony of Jews in Oluna, who won^p God ac- 
cording to the belief of their forefathers. In tho northern portion of Australia 
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the aborigineB pnioiice the rite of ciroumoiBioiL Is it probaMe that theee ook>- 
nists and aborigines descended from any of the *< lost tribes ?'* Gkntilk. 
Motto to ait Old Book. — 

''"May this Yolnme continue in motion, 
And its pages each day be unfurled. 
Till an ant to its dregs drinks the ocean, 
Or a tortoise hath crawled round the world." 

Letters amd Figures at the end of Advertisements. — ^What do they 
mean ? They are the printer's abbreviations to show when the adyertisements 
are to be inserted, and how long they are to remain. Examples : mayl tf In- 
serted May 1st, to remain till forbidden. n80 4t Insert in Number 80, 
and ooutittue fbur times. junel2 eodosSw. Inserted June 12, and to oontiaue 
every other day outside for three weeks. jy4 isMW&S 2w. July 4, inside Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday, for two weeks. All printers do not use the 
same symbols, but the object of all is the same. 

** Gut a Dido.*' — ^It is told in history that Dido, a queen of Tyre, about eight 
liundred and seventy years before Christ, fled from that place on the murder of 
her husband, and with a colony settled on the northern coast of Africa, where 
siie built Carthage. Being in want of land, she bargained with the natives for 
as much land as she could surround with a bull's hide. Having made tlie 
agreement, she cut a bull's hide into thin strings, and tying them together 
claimed as much land as riie could surround witii the long line she had thus 
made. The natives allowed the cunning queen to have her way, but whoi any 
body played off a sharp trick, they said she had <<Out a Dido;" and fponi this 
event the phrase, ** Cut a Dido," has come down to our day. 

Tbachino by Analogies. — ^An English village schoolmaster announced one 
day, to his pupils» that the inspector would soon visit the school and examine 
the pupils. " Now," said the teacher, " if he questions you on geography, he 
win probably ask, * What is the shape of the earth ?' and if you don't remember, 
you need only look toward me ; I will show you my snuff-box, so as to remind 
you that it is round." It so happened that the teacher had two snuff-boxes, 
one round, which he used on Sunday, and the other square, which he used during 
the week. The dreaded day at length arrived ; as the master had anticipated, 
the inspector asked one of the boys, ** What is the shape of the earth ?" The lad 
-was a little embarrassed at first, but on turning his eyes toward the master, 
he saw the snuff-box in his hand, and immediately answered : *< It is round on 
Sundays, sir, but square the rest of the week.'* 

Specimen of Spelling, No. 1.— The following is a literal copy of a sign 
over the door of a respectable-looking house near Chichester, England : ** Her 
LiFs 1 00 QUERs A. Goos." If any of our readers will send us a translation of 
the above sentence, correctly spelled, without reading it more than three times, 
he shall be entitled to an extra copy of The Student for next month. 

The Will of an Irishman who did not Understand Arithmetic. — 
**1 will and beqveath my beloved wife, Bridget, all my property, without 
reserve ; and to my eldest son, Patrick, one half of the remainder ; and to 
DenniB, my youngest son, the rest If any thing is left it may go to Terrance 
McCarty." 
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Maonxtio Nexdlk.— It is said that the polarity of aay magBStie aecdlo 
wiU be destroyed in a few minutes by thrasting it into an onion. Few seieBtiiio • 
men know this fltot, and we neyer haye heard it alloded to in a leetore on the 
" subject. 

To CiiKAir Ttpb. — ^*' Please inform me how to elean type^ aftor printiiq^ ^ 
Use common lye, rubbing with a brush, and wadi afterward witii water. 

Duration of a Visrr. — A lady mentioned in Lookhart's *< I^e of Scott,*' Miss 
Ferrier, says that " a Tisit should not exceed three dayti— the reff, the dresi^d^ 
and thei»reff'<2«'' 

Air Opponxnt of Pubjlic Schools.— The following is an exact copy of the 
direction on a letter, mailed a few years ago, by a German llying in Lancaster 
County, Pa. : 

** Tis is ftir <dd Idr. Willy Wot brinds de Baber in Lang Easter ware <i gal is 
gist rede him assume as it cums to ti Pushtufous." 

For the benefit of those who can not make out what the I>utchman means, we 
^Te the translation : 

« This is for old Mr. Willy, what prints the paper in Lancaster, where tkb 
jail is. Just read him as soon as it comes to the Post-office." 

The « him" inclosed beneath the aboye superscription, was An Essay against 
Publie Schools. 

OniQiM or "IsukifD." — It is generally believed that the word island is 
derlTod fcom the French word isle, and land, signifying land-in-water. There 
is, howcTer, good reason for belieying that the word is deriyed from the Anglo- 
Saxon ealand, signifying eye-land. We have headAxoAy a neck of land, a 
tongue of land, a brow of a hill, a foot of a hill ; also, a mouth of a rlyer, an 
arm of the sea, and many similar examples ; why not an eye of land, or an 
iland, which, Webster says, is the genuine English word for a wgot of land 
standing alone in the midst of an expanse of water ? 

Enigma. 
1. I who am always with my betters, 

Owe much, and mi^e ewe the Republic of Letters ; 

But am nothing in figures, although my sphere 
. Extends the i>ower of the Nine, eyen here ; 

And 1 am made by the poet's pen 

A sign of wonder and joy to men ; 

And on the lips of the trader betrayed. 

Express the woe that myself haye made. 

** Tou modestly spoke of your betters, in troth, 

" Can you say who they are now ?" 

Aye, you and I, 

With a knee bent in the yocal choir, 

Gan tell by letter or word of mouth, ^ 

And haye told already ; and now I desire 

That you say who I am, for likfrsilyer and Saturn, 

A bride, or sound crockery, mindless the pattern, 

I am known by my ring, and yery well known. 

And am stronger and purer when standing alone. 
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Boon Bolieed ia Tn Srimsn wffl be MDt, on reoelpt of the prloet giTW, to any poit^ittM te tte 
United Blatee, free of pottage, by N. A. Oaudms, M8 Brondwny, Hew York. 
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Tte PiRHOAi. Gkwbapbt or ram Bba. ^ 
M.F.lfanr7,LL.D.,Lleatn.B.NaT7. Ik. 
loatrnted with engnThun and ei|dit eharta. 
Pttbllihed by Harper 4; Brothera, Hew York. 

» 8to; iT5 pagea; moalin. Prioe, by 

$160. 

Thto treatiae giTea a plifloaopUeal aeeonnt 
of Ihe wkida and owrenta of the oeeaa ; of ita 
depth and temperatore, of the wondeva that are 
hidden in tti boaom, and of the phenomena 
that are exhibited at ita aorlhee. Wheneeeooie 
the aalta of tho aea? What eaaaea the Golf 
Btream? and other aimilar and eqnaDy tnter- 
eatiBf toplea, are amply treated in this Tohnne. 
Details are here opened which are rarely 
tonehed in the reeorda of adenee. The de- 
AcriptioDs of LienL Manry are aingalariy gra^ 
>hie in their a>yle, beaidea containing a rich 
^ ftradofooriooaandTalaableinlbrmatlon. Itia 
rarely that a tieatiae on any branch of any phyai- 
od acienoe ia ao attraetiTe or ao (hiitAil in ita in- 
atraetkma aa tUa rolame. lienU Hanry haa 
extended his dbaervatlona and reaearehea on 
the sea Ikrther than any other adentlflc ex- 
plorer, and may weQ be called flie American 
Haonboldt of the aea. An extract from the 
volome may be foond in thia number. 

A Tnimn Oaixsbt or Poanum. By George 
eiUUan. Pablldied by Sheldon, Lamport 
A Kakeman, New York. ISmo; 468 pp. ; 
moalin. Price, by maB, $1 89. 

OilflUaa haa been, and ia» acTerely criticiaod 
for an inflated, extrayagant atyle, and eyen 
oaOad aoperliclal and rain; yet there is an 
eameateeaa about his writinga which caoaea 
his books to be read and admired. He ex- 
preasea his riewa too freely and in too onqnall- 
fled terma abont other wrilara, to gain their 
IH^idship. The Tolome before ns contains 
sketchea, giring Mr. Gilflllan*8 riews of the 
charaetera and merita, literary and moral, of 
the French Beroliillonists, Sacred Anthors, 
Poela, Modem (Mtlea, and others, embracing 
Garlyle, Xmersoc, Borke, Foe, and Shak- 
speare. He does not hesitate to criticise or 
praise any person, howerer high his standing 
maybe. 

Thb HmoBT or SwrnaBUJiD, for the Swiss 
People. By Heinrich Zschokke. Oontinaed 
to 1843 by Brail Zschokke. Translated by 
Francis Q. Shaw. Pablished by 0. S. Fran- 
cis & Co., 858 Broadway, New York. ISmo ; 
406 pagea, with a map; muslin. Prioe, by 
mail, $1 18. 

The translator says tai his preface : ** Haring 
myself ftit a want of intbrmatloo on the history 



of Switnrland, I now preaeat thia translation 
to my Mlow-dtiiens of the United Statea, in 
the hope that a more extended acquaintance 
with the hiatory of oor aister republic may 
teach ua to shun the perUa through which the 
Swiss people have passed at the coat of so muoh 
snflbring, and may aid ua to appreciate our 
own more IkTorable position as a nation.** We 
commend thia Tolnme to thoae who are pur- 
chasing books for school librariea. It la writ- 
ten In a chsrming style, and ia the moat inter- 
eating and complete history of Swttsertaad 
which we hare aeen. 

Turn BoBBB»oHiur Ststbii or TaAonml 
FamiOH. ** Th0 Whola JWfMi4 LangwMgeJ* 
By T. Robertson. Edited by Louis Kmat. 
Published by Boe Locltwood 4b Son, 411 
Broadway, New York. ISmo; 817 pagea. 
Price $1 86. Key to the aame, prioe T6 efts. 

We beticTe ttie Bobertaonian aystem of 
teaching the modem languages haa met with 
general faror in Europe, and* in the work be- 
fore us it is applied to the French. ItisanuMit 
thorough method, and with good teachers wtU 
ftamish a path^ to the student for a complete 
maatery of the French language. The pub- 
liabevB will send, gratia, a copy of the First 
Leason, which will give a general idea of the 
aystem, to any one who will apply for it 

BRAi>BuaT*B Yoimo Shawm. A OoUeotion of 
School Music By Wm. B. Bradbury. Pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers* 88 Park BoWt 
New York. 160 pages. Price 88 oents. 

Mr. Bradbury's popularity In preparing mu- 
sic for schools and javenile classes is a suffident 
guarantee of the character of this work. But 
the adTantagPs of years of experience aa a 
practical teacher of music, both of juvenile and 
adult classes, as well as author, have rendered 
him eminently qualifled for the preparaUon of 
such a work. It contains a great variety of 
new pieces, and wlH be found an Intereatiag 
and valaable addition to the collection of ma- 
aic Ibr schools and fiunilies. 

Thx Mubioal Album. A new and complete 
Yocal Text Book, and Collection of New 
Masic, for Academies, High Schools, Semi- 
naries, etc. By Geo. F. Boot Published 
by Mason Brothers, New York. Price 68 cte. 

This is another interesting addition to tho 
music for the school-room. It is admirably 
adapted to the wants of high schools, etc, and 
ecmtains many new and beautiftU pieces. The 
music <m the fUlowing page is copied from ft, 
with the omisrion of the piano-forte, accompa- 
niment, from want of room. 
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IN OUR MERRY SCHOOL DAYS. 

From RiMT't " Musbtl Albam." Wordi a»d A^fic bf H. A. Pond. 
SpiiilMO. 
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I. In our met - ly school, we're all bo gay, From mom till set of 
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heed how time flies on r What though it storms, and tiie 
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blast doth blow, And the pattering rain doth foil ; 
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Lit - tie reck we, for our mirth will flow, As call • re-echoes e«i^ 
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calL Then giye to us still Our mer - ry school days. Our 
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mer - ly school -days so gay; Ohlgiyeto us ftill out 
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mer - ry school days. Our mer - ry school days so gay. 



If we live to old age, we'll surely look back. 

To scan the course we've run ; 
And happy we'll be, if naught did lack, 

To make our work well done : 
For many a heart has sighed in vain. 

To re<»U time idled away ; 
Then we'll study with zeal, and ne'er complain, 

To improve while yet we may. 
Then give to us still our merry school days, etc 
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SCENERY IN SWITZERLAND. 

rIS Alpine womusrj of SwitxerJand hfta for oenturiM boea admii^ 
for ito grandeur; and as often as the summer returns, travelem 
dlreeC^ tkeir st^s toward the snow-evowned summits of these mount- 
Mn. The High Alpi are between Switzerland and Italy ; here 
thej lift their icy peaks and bared cliffs highest above the fields of 
men, and even above the clouds of heaven. Beyond, northward, 
these mountains are furrowed by narrow gorges and fertile valleys. 

The Rhone flows, 
in a westerly course, 
through one of these 
highland valleys, 
known as the Va,llais. 
Between it and the 
C&nton of Berne is a 
high range of tnount- 
ains, across which are 
but few passes. A 
f6w jf ears since a new , 
route was discovered 
over that almost im- 
passable barrier which 
lies between Lauterr 
brunnen and the east- ^ 
em portion of the Val- 
lais, near the source of - 
theEhone. Few trav- 
elers* in Switzerland 
advance far enough 
into the beautiful val- 
ley of Lauterbrunnen 
to obuin a view of one of the finest cascades amid the Alpine scenes, 
and one the least known — that of the Schmadnbacb. Above the 
cascade lies the glacier of Tschingel. The passage from the valley 
to this glacier is by the aid of a lofty pine-tree, forming a primitive 
ladder, as exhibited in the accompanying engraving. It requires 
Qpofiiderable courage, and a little daring to ascend this ladder, but 
when the difficulty is surmounted, the tourist finds himself amonf^ 
some of the grandest scenery of the Oberlond. 
TOL. zz.~]ro. 2.— juvx, 1855. 




Die gladw of TMhiogel ezUoda in everj diroe^oa, TtrM bj 
deep orevioee and jutting piDnaoles of ioe. From this positioO| war- 
rounded on all sidea by the boldest and apparenUj inaooeasible 
Todun^ one of the finest views of the Jungfran is <^>laiMd, and the 
Bumlis-Alp is here se«i rising immediately and abruptly from th» 
field of snow and ioe on which the traveler stands. Passing firom 
hence he may descend to Kandersteg, or directly to the valley of 
the Rhone. 



NATURE IN MOTION.* 
TN all nature nothing is ever at rest. The moon around the earth, 
-■- the earth around the sun, that sun around another great center, 
and all the heavenly bodies in one unbroken circle around the throne 
of the Almighty. Even our own great mother earth is dot at rest ; 
the rocks which once dwelt at the very bottom of the ocean are now 
exposed to the snows and ice on the lofty mountains. The Arctic 
region is ever sending her icebergs to the warmer climes, bearing in 
their cold embrace the stones and rocks which fall from their native 
mountains in the north. Amid the glaciers of Europe, moving 
slowly, but constantly eacb year, large blocks of granite and smaller 
stones travel from the mountains to the valleys. 

Even the mountains are not ^' everlasting hills." Every age has 
witnessed the appearance of mountains on the surface of the earth, 
where once a plain spread out, or the wa^es of the sea rolled, and 
every day witnesses their slow but constant migration seaward. 
The rocks on their tops are exposed to the varying influences of heat 
and cold, rain and snow, and thus crumbled into sand. Wind and 
weather, clouds and springs, carry this down ; the little streams bear 
it to the rivers, and the rivers hurry it on though vale and valley, 
on their long journey to the sea, and deposit their burden in the 
bosom of the great ocean. 

Almost in every portion of our globe, movement may be obserVf 
ed ; the land is either rising or sinking, slowly to be sure, but con- 
stantly In motion. Geology teaches us that this is not a whim of 
our mother earth, but that for long generations the same changes, the 
same mysterious motion has been* going on. If man could, with one 
vast glance, take in the whole earth ; if he could look bade into past 
ages, and with prophetic eye gaze into the future, he would see the 

• TUt artide WM oondeBM4 frtm OM m *« PotoMi^ Montklj" Ibr re^^ 
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hmi of mr taH «ODtkeali iMVe aM akik HketheilorBi-IOMeisM; 
Dov^nsiag in nuMmtoiM, and then aiaking and onimblisg, to ba 
w a ih od baok into the Ofoean. 

Xbe aaa, too, ia avar in motion. Ita vaat onrrenta are oonataatly 
tmvening the globa, while the winda and waves are ever moving ita 
mi&ce, Unw all ia liiiB and motion in the eafth, on the earth, and 
around it The son bids the water of the ocean rite into the air, and 
its m eaae ng e r, the wind, bears it over ecmtinento and islands, where 
it spreads acroaa the sky in gold^i vails and purple hangings, or 
roUs into huge darlc domes, firom whenoe are poured out toiTeals to 
feed the rivers, or gentle drops distilled on the thirsty pkins. 

And the winds, what busy travelers are they in their own great 
reahn, the air ! Now they chase golden clouds high up in the blue 
ether, and now they descend to rock in merry sport gigantic oaka 
and northern fir-trees. As pleasant pastime, they give life to wan- 
dering shadows, wake the slumbering echo, and gather rich perfumea 
from the flowery meadows. To-day they bend down vast oceans of 
gracefully waving cornfields; to-morrow they peep under the 
branches of trees to look for golden fruit, or they strip them of their 
leaves to show to man, through their bare arms, the blue heaven 
above. On sultry days they cool themselves in the floods of the 
ocean, and carry refreshing dew back to the parched land. Passing 
on their manifold errands, they trace their characters in a thousand 
ways on the liquid plains of the sea. Some scarcely wrinkle the 
plMsid sur&ce, others furrow it deeply with azure waves, or toss it 
up in raging billows, and cover their crests with white foaoK 

When we turn from inorganic to organic nature, we find motion 
still more apparent Plants and animals, as well as man, travel. 
Plants, as well as man, seem to have their common hoihe in the 
East, from whence they have traveled and scattered in all directions. 
Cofiee and tea, sugar and cotton, bananas and spice, all were first 
known in the fiu* East, and have gradually foUowed the sun west- 
ward. None of the plants have attained such a wide range as the 
grasses and cereal grains, of which there are about ^ur thousand 
varieties ; yet out of this number only about twenty kinds will 
produce fi>od for man in a single summer, independent of the dry 
heat of the tropics. 

It is stated that all plants, even our Indian com, Uie potato, and 
tobaeoo^ which are claimed as natives of this Western continrat, are 
of Eaatern origin; that they were known in China and other parts of 
Asia long before America was discovered. . Weeds are s^ud to fol> 
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bm nmm ^ mtm^ to Hhi* a mnhl ibmi mn an ttU lr»m modoia§ 
ik% pfeTtlliag weedty iilwlim BBrop«UM •» Aiktioi, Ni^poas or 
Indians, haye dwelt at certain placet, Heaoa h iMa tbal the lodiaa 
tfibea of tUseeuolrj called the eommoa ji/diwietii the " white man's 
feotstepe." The most remarkaUe isstanoe of this kind is the uni- 
versal dtqiereion of iSe '^Jamestown weed." kcaiiie atfirstffem 
India, whence fipaiee carried it over the wide world. 
* Onr foeet fruite*-4he precious grape, the cooling cherrj, the pome* 
granate^ and the peach, with all the losoions gifta of autaoon,. we 
owe t» the Orient. In Enrc^ theee fruits lingered awhile, were de- 
veloped and refined by cultttre^ and sent aeroea the Atlantic ioa- 
proved in shape and qnalit j. Here thej have rapidly spread from 
State to^ Slate, and are even now on their way, through California^ 
back to their original homes in the East. Str^ange as it may seeoH 
Enrope has never returned any similar gifU for the many rich pres- 
ents it has received from the East ; neither has America given to 
Burope any thing in return f<»r her vegetable presents. Thus it ap- 
pears to be a great law of Nature, that plants as well as man must 
travel toward the setting sun. 

Of the earliest migration of animals, even of those which man 
has bound up wi^ his own existence, we know but very little. 
History, whidi tells us nothing of man's own first journey ings, con- 
descends not to speak of beings less noble. We guess, rather than 
wa know, that the domestic animals, at least, lefb their commcm 
home hi the great center of all earthly life. Upper India, together 
with the^rst migrating nations. We conclude this mainly from the 
fact that the races of men separated at a time when they wiere all 
sfa^herds. Th» we know ik>m language; for in all idioms the 
words reliAing to pastoriU life are cognate wovds, while in other 
respects the relationship is &r more complicated and difficult to 
trace. 

The most curiens circamstanoe in the Hfe of insects is thehr mi^ 
gwrticws. They appemr in lai^e flights from unknown regions, in 
places where they have never been seen before, and contfnua their 
course^ which- nothing can check for a moment. They fly, they juiap^ 
they even crawl, for hosts of slow, clumsy caterpillars have be^ 
met in the attempt to cross Hvers. The bed-bug^ that most hated, 
and yet most fkithfiil companion of man in all parts of the globe, 
was notaven known in Europe before the eleventh century, when it 
first i^peared in Strasburg^ and thence^ with the beds of SKiled 
Huguenots, was brought to London. 



ne inrilme^MM tikworm wlU not fcmvel beywd the fMob of 
httWoT0ilfri«&d Md <)tt]f f«>d» hIm iMaiMi^4fe#« This iwa i| 
AWttive of Am, SBd wM um4 hi CkisA loftg befe#e My olUr baUoa 
ktiew vf ks exitt«iM^ ki tU aixth awnUirj • iMnk Womht Um 
flrrt ^1^ iii ki4 boMOEi ^ CoasUHtiiAopl^ fr#n wiMttfft H ifnM^ 
over Europe, and finally came to this country. 

The bee^ores the west wo dearly, tiiat it ia not Ibvmd ea^t of the 
Oral Momitains, eioept wh^re great pains faa?e be^a taken to intra* 
ihicek* It tras unknoirn to Ameriea; but no sooner did it reaoii 
tar 8bof«8,^in 1676, ihm it spread with amazing ri(>idiity aU over 
the continent. ** The white man's fly" was an aboounation to th* 
Ittdian, l)ecause their i^>pearanoe in the forests was a sure siga of the 
approach of the ** pale feces." £ven now it lead* the great ttover 
neat toward die West; first is heard the hamming of the bee, thea 
the squatter*^ mighty axe. 

Ants, also, have their well-known migrations^ and aimless ai thef 
seem to be to human eye, blindly as the little insects seem to wai^ 
der in the dust, still they go as little astray as the countless stare in 
iieaven. Hie black ant df the East Indies, eapeciidly, becomes evea 
tisefiil to man. They travel in countless hordies; the iields ar» 
blade as far as the eye can readi, and fidd and Ibrest are- lefb bare 
Miind t^m. Boldly they enter human dwellings; they swe^ 
over roof and gairet, cellar and kitchen ; no comer, no crevice, evar 
»o small, remains unexplored, and no rat or mouse, no coekroaeh ojr 
Insect, can be found after them. 

The home of the locust is in the far East, in places near the desh 
ert. They deposit their ^gs in the sand, to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun, and when mature they rise on the first breeze and %„ 
tmder the guidance of a leader, in masses so huge and so dense thikt 
^e mr is darkened, and the somid of their wings like the murmar 
of the distant ocean. Thus they trav^ We^wacd, destroying all 
vegetable life. 

Birds generally have a home, from whtdi they only migrate at 

Ktated times, to find a supply of food and a t^nperatuVe suitable tp 

rearing their young. A few are perfect cosmopolites. The raven 

fs ibund not only throughout Earope, but eroi^s moumAilly on the 

^ore of the Black and OAsptan seas ; he wings his somber flight to 

distant India, and haunts Oalcutta. He forces his way with darir^ 

Impudence ov^r the guarded shore of J^pau, dwells a free citiaea In 

Ihe United States, and braves the rigors of the Aretio regions as fiir 

tm Melville Island. 

4» 



m Katubic nr Manom. 

<^ u a Jin ped8^ not roam st muoh m MrdiK» yvt Aegr «hmg» Md- 
MeiwflhllMMfti(mi,ttdftltoBi%rttoby AeagNMjofs^ HiI 
AMneMleaiifindt areiiMriy tlMm||m«BowtlM^tlMj0?i8rw^ tti 
•ame iheep, ci lAom ^ Abel was a keeper,** 4aq» ni^ after fti|^ 
Hi owt paataren^ and the ^eatUe on a thotttaod UHi** roam Mir 
on oor plains. 

Hie korse, a native of Central Asia, was not known on tins eon- 
tlnent before the arrival of the Spaniards, jet it now roams in herds 
fhym Hudson^s Baj to Gape Horn. Man, also, brought hither the 
goat that dimbs our mountains, and the idieep and oatde that feed 
and fatten in our pastures. 

' Herei, also, the weeds have oorae with the good plants. The ra^ 
a native of the Old World, was brought in a ship from Antwerp, in 
1544, to this continent. Now Ihej are rarer in Burope than in 
America. It is also strange, that, like the best gifts in the vegetaMe 
world, the domestic animals are all from the Ea^t, and nothing of a 
similar nature has been returned. 

The history of man is still more strange than that of the lower 
animals. His first home, Eden, is still guarded by an angel with a 
flaming sword. The place where his cradle stood is unknown ; jet 
there is a strong analogy between him and plants and animals, Which 
have invariably accompanied him in his wanderings, to support the 
Idea that all came from the same r^on, the table«lands of Central 
Asia. Tlie Hindoos, one of the oldest of nations, derive their origin 
firom the *' Northwest," and their traditions place their birthplace 
behind the Belurtag Mountains. 

The Shemitic Nations of Western Asia point to the East as their 
common home, and the Ararat as the landmark which divides their 
first home from their present residence. Now, exactly between the 
Ararat and the Belurtag, lies the vast table-land of Asia, whidii moat 
men consider the birthplace of nations. But setting aside all the 
mystery in the history of man, which neither revelation nor science 
has unfolded to us, it seems to be certain that all migration of men, 
as well as plants and animals, have gone from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. 

Everywhere history begins with an immigration of Eastern races. 
The same phenomena is repeated, and new waves of new nations 
roll on from the East, and shake the foundations of older organised 
kingdoms, until Columbus opens the Western gate to a new conti- 
nent. And tJds resistless Westward movement is yet unbroken. 
The same great law of nature impels man toward the setting sun, 



^ aU }^t6«bf|8 to timvd Etfltirard iukvt btw ioi^ikwljr MM. 
.In Tain did maUipna of bravt rooA join tli» CruMdet to roooaqMr 
XhB Holjr LAod. No great expodiUoa to the Eait has ever bam 
.pfftnaoeiitlj auocMMfiiL* Man ihotos ^Ui the tun ; tha East is h^M 
oradle^ the West his goal 



£^ h99m k Seologlj.— IKo. I. 

THE ALPHABET. 

WHEN we look around us and obserre die mountains of rocks, 
and the numberless stones which compose so large a portion of 
the earthy and observe, too, how many different kinds there are, we 
are led to imagine that in the study of Geology we must encountw 
a formidable array of arbitrary names, difficult to learn, and still 
more difficult to remember. But when we become more £unilisr 
with this science we find our imagined views to be erroneous. 

The entire series of rocks with which Geology makes us aoquaioted 
is composed almost entirely of only seven simple minerals. These 
may properly be termed ** Geological Letters ;" and surely any per- 
son can easily learn ^ alphabet of seven letters* First we will give 
their names, and then describe each separately, that they may readily 
be known wherever and whenever found. Quartz, Feldspar, Jdiea, 
Hornblende or Augite, Carbonate of Lime, Talc, and Serpentine are 
the names of the principal letters in the Geological Alphabet 

Quartz composes the white pebbles found in brooks, and in our 
walks, and is the most common and abundant mineral upon the 
globe. When broken, it resembles glass, which it vrill scratch. 
When crumbled into fine grains, it becomes sand. Quartz is not 
always white ; sometimes it is purple, then it is known as Amethyst; 
if clouded, it is called Agate; if yellow. Cornelian, or perhaps 
Topaz; when of a pearly luster it is called Opal; and if red, Jasper. 
Frequently it is found in crystals with six sides, usually with the end 
terminating in a point like a six-sided pyramid. 

Glass is formed by melting together quartz and carbonate of sodm, 
or potash. Carbonate of soda, now chiefly made from common salt, 
formerly was obtained from the ashes of sea- weeds, as potash is from 
a^es of wood. Che formation of glass was discoverd by chanoe. 
A merchant ship, laden with carbonate of soda^ was driven upon the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, at the mouUi of the river B^us, a 
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t JQptMttkof A«rt. 1te«r«ir,Mi^t9oiup6lfai(lt0eodk 
ikcirTkfeuate en «lun«, took lumpvof tlMiMrbonate^f tote from tbi 
wpsel 81^ pUood thMft upon di« ttsd to tiq>poTt Ui^ ketti». (^ 
Mmoviag their koltlo tb^ difo6Tor«d pieces cf traospareot tlbtmb 
among the ashes. By repeating the ezperinuBat it was found tinft 
•and, or quartz, and carbonate of soda, melted together would form 
the transparent substance now known as common glass. 

Feldspar is a reddish or flesh-colored mineral, less common and 
less beautiful than quartz. It breaks with a smooth sorface, and some- 
what like steps. When pulverized or decomposed, it forms common 
clay. It is extensively used in the manufacture of porcelain, earthen- 
ware, and pipes, and also in making brick. Pulverized quartz and 
pulverised f<^spar are the principal ingredients of most soils. 

Mica is a mineral of a shim'ng black, brown, or silver color, made 
«^ of tinn, elastic plates, or scales, which are easily separated into 
thin sheets, or l^yen. It is used in stove doors, and sometimes, 
though erroneously, called " isinglass." It is that portion of rocks 
which glist^is like silver. In'some places it is found in large sheets, 
and in portions of Russia is used in windows as a substitute for 
glass. 

HoRTTBLENmc is a dark-green or black mineral, of a glassy luster; 
and breaks with a horny fracture, whence its n«me. It forms a large 
portion of the granitic rocks that are used for building purposes, such 
as the stone of the Astor House, Merchant's Exchange, also the blocks 
used for the Buss Pavement in Broadway. It is found in nearly all 
parts of the world. Auffite is nearly identical with hornblende, in 
all its characteristics. 

CjiRBONATB OF LiMB IS found of vaHous colors and aspects, as pure 
marble, chalk, limestone, etc. It may easily be distinguished from 
otiier minerals that resemble it, by its effervescence when acid is ap- 
plied to it. This mineral is composed of lime and carbonic acid, and 
when burned, the carbonic acid is thrown off by heat, and the com- 
mon lime, used by masons, is obtained. 

Talc is a soft, pearly-looking, greenish-white mineral, with a soapy 
feel, and is easily cut with a knife. It is sometimes called French 
Oialk. It is the principal ingredient in soapstone, so much used for 
lining stoves and grates. 

Sbrpentinb is of a green color, usually variegated, so that it some- 
what resembles a serj)ent, hence its name. Thi^mineral, as well as 
Tak^ belongs to the magnesian formations, and they are usually In 
the same locality. It is common in New Jersey. 



Hie seTen miavMli Mw desoribed, Inoluding their several oombi- 
iiAtions, compose nfneteen twentieths of all the rocks and stones on 
oar globe. Other minerals are distributed through many of their 
combinations, but, though hundreds in number, they comprise only 
about one twentieth of the rocky formations. 

We will now leare our readers to learn the letters of this Alpha- 
bet of Greology, or as many of them as can be found in the several 
localities where you reside ; and in our next lesson we will give^oa 
a few ^ Words in Geology," showing how these minerals are united 
in the formation of rocks. 



THE FLOWERS' PETITION. 

Ws flowers and shrulM in cities pent. 
From fields and country places rent. 
Without our own or friends^ consent. 

In desperate oMidittott, 
Tel en no willAil outrage beat. 

Do humbly here petitien. 

JVhereaSt against our irilent wills. 
With loss of sun and purling rills, 
Cooped up in pots, on window-siUS, 

In rioketj eld botes — 
The city's breath our beauty kills. 

And maktf us gray as foxes ; 

Condenmed in walls of brick and liiae. 
In narrow beds of clay and Slime, 
Te ope our buds and eked our primes 

We need some kind defoider— 
Ws pray, oh, let us Hyc our time ! 

And we are yery tender ! 

Oh, cheat us not of heaven's dews. 
Nor air, however stale, refuse ; 
Qod knows 'tis little we can use^ 

80 choked are all eur vitals; 
Nor slightest care will we abuse. 

Nor fail in fond reqnitsls. 

W^H breathe you delicate pMomes ; 
W611 ^ad yout eyes with oheioest IdboiM ; 
Blii is BOt skdt «s up ia roemsy 
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Ori 
The ikj, iA eloiiat ud tfdii, I 

To HI fur loftllar fikoee. 

Then treat tu in your gentleet ways, 
And next unto the son's own rays, 
WA beasly^ homage, fawenae-praise, 

We ef«r will eaieai yon* 
AmA to the myS&ag of oar days 

In gratelU sSlenoe bless you. 

—Houiehold Word$. 



^•¥ 



A SCHOLARLY EXCELLENCE. 

THERE is a modest and unpretending excellence sometinies to be 
met with in the student, and always desirable in any porsutt in 
life, whatever that may be. Bat because this virtue is modest and 
unpretending, it is too often neglected ; and, what is vastly worse, 
its advantages are all lost to him who should be its possessor. 
Those of my youthful readers who really desire to lay up large stores 
of knowledge, such as all thoughtful minds are capable of acquiring, 
will, i doubt not, be asking at once what this virtue of the scholar 
is, so that they may know whether they possess it, and if not, how 
it is to be secured. But I am anxious to set the character of this 
quality^n a clearer ligbt, before naming it ; and my readers may, if 
they choose, be guessing, while they read, what it is. 

This good quality is not a showy one. The scholar can not well 
put it on outside, as he would his " holiday suit." It would not par- 
ticularly shine, if he should ; and many people would pass him, and 
look on him, without seeing that he had it on. Whether it is for 
this reason, or because those who have most of this virtue, prize it 
too much for its uses, to be anxious about showing it, I will not pre- 
tend to say. But the truth is, it is seldom seen abroad and in the 
glare of the busy world, being much more likely to hide away among 
its owner's thoughts, in the school, the shop, the counting-room, or 
wherever real " head-work" is to be done, and there to toil for him, 
contented and unseen. 

It does not seek display, or desire to be known. It costs its 
owner nothing but carefulness and attention, and these, when he has 
learned its value, he is glad to give for it. Indeed, it asks no reward 
of him ; but he often has occasion to be thankftil to it for the great- 
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•«t &TDn. Wkai it this escelknl friend ? tnd bow aiay we know 
whether it is our friend ? But let me mention a few more of iii 
traits, before diecloting its name. 

This good quality, that often succeeds so poorly in ^^^"*f 
pete's obser?ation, has one most solid recommendatioD. li w$mn 
well. It makes people say of him who has it, after they have knows 
him fcnr some time, that he> improres on acqiiaintance ; and if hw 
olher qualities are worthy and c<Mrrect, they ner^r grow tired of him, 
but like him "better and better.*" They find him more and more 
nseful, and put still more dependence on him* This modest friend 
he has witbin him, makes people say of him, " He is really all hm 
pretends to be, and more too ! He knows and can do all he daima 
to ; and what he does is done completely and well." 

My readers can readily see the effect of ^ this. Thmt mtm is 
sought after for important places. He is called upon when some- 
thing requiring more than usual care, knowledge, and ibresi^t is to 
be taken in hand. And so, as he can do better than hundreds of Uv 
fellows, he makes more friends, and gets better wages {haa they» 
He goes up to some high post, that not ermrybody is fijbF^^T^lie ha 
the thanks and gratitude of many more people for^^l^nc^ 
cause many more are apt to be interested in sK^efa* workf;;^ w i 
called to do. His name and his doings are favombly tsAkedof ; t^i 
this makes what we call a good reputation, and sometii^s, ^amei 

Have you guessed the name of this excellent qualityV-thi9*fnehd^ 
of the young? It is Thoroughness. You know what is nteant by { 
being thorough. A scholar who does well all he aims W do^Whogs«| 
lessons are all perfect and clear in his mind, and wkf>, ]inom*vry&iM 
out mistake whatever he has turned his attention to^is a ik^nsM 
scholar. The teacher who encourages his pupib to ^)«^wilL p^^t 
and accurate in wha^yer they undertake, and who is q^uXSed and 
anxious to give them all the instruction they may need, is a thorough 
teacher. It is not all scholars, or all teachers, you will see, thMi^ 
who deserve the praise of being thorough. 

But we can get a clearer idea of what thorough means, by con*- 
sidering what the word signifies. Thorough means through. Bup* 
pose you set out to weed a garden. You might not do your work 
clear through. You might go over part only of the whole ground; 
or yott might only partly do your work although you went over 
the whole. You might fail to go through your work, by puliiaf^ 
oidy the larger weeds, and leaving the smaller to stand. To» 
would, thus, not go to the bottom of yom* busineM, althou|^ya» 
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■Hf^ Mirer iii wluk exteaft. Ia MHwr wvy, yott weuld M li %• 
lhoroafli« 

Thorough^ then, implies two thiufi. Take op 3fOttr lewea, ui 
jott maj go tiiroogh it, to ^ bottom, digging vp and hoMing^ to 
jwnr mmd's eye the deepest and most difficult thought that is to be 
fnmd in it. .Or, you may go thr<ragh it in aaother direi^en — ^aI 
ia, from beginning to end, and from the center to the etrcmnferenoe 
of it, at every point, searching as widely as yottr mbject reaches. 
In the irsi way you go to the *' depth" of your sub^t ; in the 
second, you take in its entire '^length and breadth." In ^ firel 
way you make your knowledge pnf^md ; in the second, you raake 
it €ompr$ken$i%>4. And these two things mtUce up what is properly 
called thoroughness. 

Now^ wlR my readers i^ease. go back to what I said of Uiis good 
Reality, before giving its name, and see wheth^ the statementa 
^re nuide are correct. And if they are, let liiem ask themselves 
wlsether ihey would not wish to be thorough in whatever they imder- 
take ; and whether they will not give earnest care and attention to 
dl the pursuits tlwy may engage in, so tiiat they may really become 
so, and win the great and worthy rewards that follow in the train 6i 
this viAue. 

And let me now tell my young friend who is not a thorough stu- 
dent, and who, cmiaequently, can never secure, in an honoraUe way, 
4ie rewards, of which I have spoken. 

The scholar who is always in a hurry, is not thorough. He 
hastens from one thing to another, not giving time and labor enough 
to any thing, and therefore he can never have the credit of doing any 
thing well. 

The scholar who attempits to pursue five, six, or more studies, 
perhs^^ difficult ones, at a time — who takes Jn a single term of 
sdtool. Arithmetic, Grammar, Algebra, Physiology, Natural Fhi* 
hwophy, Chemistiy, and Astronomy, besides attending to Reading, 
Writing, and Spelling, or some othefr equally extensive coarse, can 
not foe thorough. He will be superficial in every thing, and know 
Bathing perfectly. What a pity that pupils are encouraged to 
wdertake an amount of labor that can not be performed ; and thus 
cause them to worse than lose their time ! 

The scholar who loves play better than work, can never receive 
Hie rewards of tboroughnese. No work is more hiborious than hard 
ilody ; but it alwsya repays the intrigant leammr, juet in profporliaa 
fa*]|e %ithfiiUy perfonas at. 
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"tin •chbto wli« itedios hia lasmm only that b« may recite it, ia 
not likely to be thorough. Always study to hum, not to recite. 
Tlw tM i flh er*g Imsmss is to stt how snioh you can learn to know ; 
w>t how jreU you can talk on ihe recitation-aeat, about what you 
Ibund in ywa hooks. 

The scholar who only studies while orer his IxxAs, will not 
l^otDUghly master the bmnches he pursues. The best scholar is he 
who, after he has hid aside his books, and gone about his business 
or recreation, still thinks over and over again all thie thoughts he 
fmai in his lessons ; and who then goes still farther, and examines 
the subject in hand until new thoughts about it rise up in his own 
mind, Uke the stars at eventide upon the eye of him that wafiches^ 
coming out one by one to shine in the blue arch of the sky. A 
scholar thus weighing his studies, becomes in time an ** original 
thinker ;" and men in some future day will be found looking to him 
for new ideas of value and importance. 

The scholar who has oflen to say, " I don't know exactly**—** I 
think it was so, or so, but I don't quite know,** will never be thor- 
ough, until he reads and studies upon a new plan. So long as a 
person " don't know exactly," you may be sure he dbnH knoto at 
all; for it is only what we are exactly sure about, that we really 
do know. All else is mere guessing ; and that is'iar from knowl- 
edge. 

Finally, the scholar who is so ambitious to be "wise »atid great, 
that he spends all his time over his books, can not be thorough ; and 
this, perhaps, will surprise my readers, until they recollect that hjr 
such a course health must soon be broken down and lost ; and then 
the power to learn, to retain, a^nd to tise knowledge, would be greatly 
weakened. The mind can not be strong as it should be, in a weak 
body. So the really industrious student, who wishes to know much 
and well, must be particularly careful to have set and snlHcient timeis 
for relaxation and out-door labor, as well as for study. Thus, he 
may progress rapidly and surely. 

If there are any young ladies so unfortunate as to be going tb 
school to secure a " smatteration" — ^not an education — in Drawing, 
Music, French, and so on, and if any such should by chance read 
this article, let them not conclude hastily that these wise and 
grave thoughts are intended for boys and young men alone. On the 
contrary, if they can tell us in which class of schools — ^male or 
female — thoroughness in acquirements is most lacking, they can aho 
tell us in which it is most needed. For it re(juires real, substant^ 

5 
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scholanhip to make a Mrs. Somenrille, as nracli a» ii did to wmi» a 
Newtcm or a Fra&klin. ' 

It 18 a Md pity that all schools, and all schdUurs, and all hosimassss 
whatoTof , are not thorough. How it mortifies one to &id that he 
has taken a counterfeit for a genuine bank-note ; or has Ailed 19 
any thing to get the worth of his money! But it is a much more 
serions matter to engage the services of a fellow-being in any post, 
and by-uid-by find out we have got a " eminterfeU^ man— one who 
is an gloss and outside show, without real qualification and ^ility. 

Reader ! will you not resolve to be, in your school, and in what- 
ever station 3rou may fill in life, a living example of thoroughness 
and its benefits ? L. R. 



SAVED BY MUSIC. 



THE Ottoman emperor, Amurath IV., was notorious for his cruelty. 
In 1637 he lud siege to Bagdad, and recovered it from the 
Persians ; after which he gave orders for putting thirty thousand of 
the prisoners to death, notwithstanding they had submitted and laid 
down their arms. Among the number of the victims was a musician, 
who entreated the officer to whom the execution of the sultan's order 
was intrusted, to spare him for a moment, that he might speak to the 
author of the dreadful decree. 

The o$cer consented, and he was brought before Amurath, who 
permitted him to exhibit a specimen of his art. Like the musician 
in Hoifier, he took up a kind of psaltery which resembles a lyre, 
having six strings on each side, and accompanied it with his voice. 
He sang the capture of BagdacL and the triumph of Amurath. The 
pathetic tones and exulting sounds which he drew from the instru- 
ment, joined to the alternate plaintiveness and boldness of his strains, 
rendered the prince unable to restrain the softer emotions of his soul. 
He even suffered him to proceed, until, overpowered with harmony 
he melted into tears of pity, and repented of his cruelty. In con- 
sideration of the musician's abilities, he not only directed his people 
to ^>are those among the prisoners who yet remained alive, but also 
to give them instant liberty. 



The Drunkard. — I am not sorry that society is taxed for the 
drunkard. I woidd it were taxed more. I would the burden of 
sustaining him were so heavy that we should be compelled to wake 
iq>^ and ask how he inay be saved from ruin. — Charming. 
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VOWEL VERSES. 

I« Ito ftAolrtef TMVM tt vlU be obNTTMl tluU tiMir teq»MltT« Towe^ 
•Bd te rmj qrltobto. Thetr ehM merit exlMi tai their ewlodlgr ; ai^ iM*^ • •'iii^ 
I eaa Bol bt tand te oar IfiifMifa. 

THB mVMO-TVKKnH WAm. 

A;— Wan harm all raaki, all arts, i^ eraiti appall ; 
At Mars' harah1»lart, aroh, rampart, altar, flUll 
Ah 1 hard as adamant, a braggart Oiar 
Arms rassal-swarms and fans a iifttal warl 
Baapant at that bad call, a Vaadal-baiid 
Harass* aad harm, aad ranaask WaUash-Uad ! 
A Tartar phalanx Balkan's soarp hath past. 
And Allah's standard falls, alas! at last. 

WALL OF EYE. 

B.— Ets, Bdsn's siupvsss, nssds^ dsfsodsd hs i 

The serpsnt greats her ivhen she sssks the tree. 
8«rene die sees the qMcUed tenqptsr oresp; 
Gentle he s e e ms p crTerssst schemer deep — 
Yet endless pretexts, ever fresh prefers, 
Peryerts her senses, revels when she errs, 
Sneers ivhen she weeps, r^prets, repents, she ftSL ; 
Then, desp-rerenged, reeeeks the nether hellt 

▲PPBDACH or xTximro. 

L— IcDhig I sit in this mild twili|^t dim, 

While birds, in wild, swift Tigils, circling skim. 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright. 
Night's Virgin Pilgrim swims in Tirid li|^t. 

IVOOirTBOyKmTIBLX FACTS. 

0.— ^o moak too good to rob, or eqg, or plot. 
No fool so gross to bolt Seotoh coUops hot 
From donjon tops no Oroonoko rolls. 
Logwood, not lotns, floods Oporto's bowls. 
Troops of old tosspots oft to sot consort. 
Box tops, not bottoms, sohodlbojs flog Ibr wpati. 
To clocks of gold no dodo looks fbr food. 
On soft doth footstooLs no old fox doth brood. 

THX SAMX COMTllfUED. 

XT.^Dall htimdmm murmurs lull, but hubbub stuns. 
Lnoullus snuft up mudc, mnndungus shuns. 
Puss purs, buds burst, bucks butt, luck turns up tnmq^ ; 
Bnt ftiU C19S, hjuHAil, spur vep aiyust thumps. 
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DORA'S TEMPTATION. 
MY muMh. ▲« caAis. 

I HEAR a murmuring sound in the room. Will the girl who is 
making it please raise her hand?" asked the principal of a large 
sdioo], one day, m 1^6 ^rls were assembled finr dismissal. A gold- 
en head was bent iowft, and a little hand was raised-^timidly, trem- 
blingly raised. 

*^ And was it you, Dora? What were you doing, to make such a 
noise r' 

"Talking to myself," replied the child. 

"I have nod^ubt you are a very entertaining little girl, and would 
make excellent company, but I would advise you to wait till afber 
sdiool before you hold these conversations with. yourself. Will you 
remember this, Dora ?" 

" I will try," said Dora, humbly, though with rather niore conff- 
dence than before* 

" I wonder she told you the truth, Miss Harding," said Miss Ar- 
mor, one of the teachers. " She is a bad girl, for she told me a lie 
yesterday." 

"I hardly think she is a bad girl, Miss Armor, but, as she is in your 
class, you know more of her than I do." 

"And more than I wish to," returned Miss Armor. ^"I have no 
confidence in her. She was eating an apple or an orange — I saw her 
— and when I spoke to her, she denied, ^ough I proved it by a dozen 
girls. I had a will to punish her severely for her falsehood, but I 
thought I would report her to you." 

'^This is bad," returned Miss Harding. " I will speak to her about 
it, and I think she will tell me the truth." 

" I don't think so," said Miss Armor. " I tried every way to make 
her confess. I questioned and threatened, but it was of no use ; she 
persisted in her falsehood, and I will never trust her again." 

Two or three days after this conversation. Miss Harding approach- 
ed Dora, and quietly md, " Dora, I wish to see you in my room a 
momeet." 

Dora followed with a beating h^ul;, for though beloved by all her 



ptptls, tliere iru a tnyttery ^bout Miss Harding^ room that nona 
eould penetrate. A refractory girl waa sent there, and, ailer a time, 
eame out wtth a pleasant thon^ oA)en a tearM flMe, and a second 
Tiflit waa rarely erer n o ea a sa r y. 

What wonderAil meaaa wore applied, none bnt the initiatad knew, 
and they, on heing asked, smiled, but never gave an explanatioa. 
Dora, therefore, entered the mysterion^ room with a beating heart, 
and when Miss Harding seated herself in her ehair and took those* 
little hands kmdly in herowB» the poor diild trembled like an aspen. 

^I believe you are a little girl who will tell me the truth," said 
Mi8§ Harding, very pleasantly. The ohild looked down without 
saying a word. 

^ Now look me directly in the eye, Dora,? resnmed Miss Hard- 
mg. *I will not hurt you ; I only wish to ask you a few questions. 
You are a little girl who will tell me strict truth, are yon noti'* 

^ Tes, ma^am," said Dora, her eyes filling with tears. 

" Do you eat in school 1** 

^ Tes, ma'am, sometimes ;" and the litUe diest heaved. It wis 
Dora's first visit to the dreaded room. 

" Did you eat in Miss Armor's class a few days since f* 

"Oh, yes, Miss Harding." 

" What did you tell Miss Armor, when she asked you 1" 

"I told her I was not eating;" and the blue eyes overflowed. 

" And so my little Dora told an untruth, did she 1 I am very sorry 
for this. Why did you do so ?" continued Miss Harding, putting 
her arm around the little girl, and drawing her toward her. 

"I don't know. Miss Harding. 1 tried to say, * Yes, ma'am,' but 
it stuck in my throat and 1 could not. It seenaed so much easier to 
say, * No, ma'am.' " 

** But why do you tell me the truth, and not Miss Armor 1" 

" I don't know why ; but when you look at me so, I can not help 
telling you the truth ; I do not want to lie at all." 

** I hope you will never want to lie, Dora. You say when I am 
looking at you, you can not help telling me the truth. Now, I can 
not always look at you, but remember God can. He can see you 
at a31 times, and in all places. And whenever you are tempted to 
do wrong, and deviate from the truth, let this thought, ' Thou, Gk)d, 
seest me,' deter you from such a sin. Will you do this, Dora 1" 

" I will try, ma'am," said the really penitent Dora. 

"You may go, now," returned Miss Harding; and she imprinted 
a kiss on the fair forehead of the child. * 

5* 
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Dofft qpcMg into bar ftnnii attd^ huiHiiif kito Itan, Mmd kir 
kind advkier with a fiN*Tor tUt showed how deef I7 ah^ wm n^MAid. 

Not many dayt after lhit» Miat Armor aaid in her 6km^ ^Some 
one has dr<^ped papers on iIm floor. . Ciii an/ one toll me who it is T 

Dora raised her hand. ** I do not wish yeu to aoeuse jonr mates," 
said Miss Armor. <' We ^laU hardly believe your stcMry." 

Dora was pained ; but young as she was, she ^t that she faed 
* laid hersdf liable to such imputations. 

''I did not mean to aooose my schodmates," said die, witJi ja 
quiTerii^ lip. ^' I dropped them myself and if you will permit me, 
I will 'take them all up at reoess." 

''Well, I am glad you have told the truth,^* said Miss Armor, in 
a softened voice. 

Years passed ; Dora was tried and tempted, yet ever that warning 
voice was in her ear — that solemn injunction, " Let this thought^ * Tboii, 
God, seest me,' deter you," was ever before her, and proved a priceless 
blessing to her. And when she became a teacher, the memory of 
that forgiving kiss reminded her of her own youthful failing, and led 
her to treat the erring with that love which never &ils to win the^n 
bade to truth and keep them in its narrow way. 



LESSONS FROM THE GREAT* BOOK.— NO. 1. 

BT ANNIE PABKEK* ^ 

HENRY I Henry ! have you heard the good news !" 
" What good news, Charles 1 Is Sebastopol taken, or Cuba 
annexed, or thQ price of flour fallen f 

" Nonsense, Henry ; you know I don't know or care any thing 
about such things. The good news I mean concerns you and me. 
Have you heard it?" 

*' I've heard nothing the last two hours, Charles. I've been study- 
ing." 

"That comes of being a book-worm; you never know wlmt is 
going on around you." 

" That is not of so much consequence since I have a brother who 
knows, and who makes no secret of his knowledge." 

^' Now you are laughing at me, Henry, but I don't much care ; I 
don't see the use of going through the world with one's eyes and 
6ars shut." 

"Neither do I, my most observing little brother. I hope, you 
don't mean to insinuate that / do so 1*' 
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•onv yds'd be m «bd m I md if you kDew whia I do.'' 

t ^ Cbndw^ottd, Ifaea^ lo eolij^iten ray ignorapoe." . 

. **I wiU mAke you goesa, to pay you for kughiog $X raa." 

«* Ak, doD^ tb«t would be (oo orud." 

^ Yes, but I will, thougb, and you wonH be able to gueie It in # 
/rode" 

^Inhuman torturer ! Have you the heart to keep my euriotity 
on the taek eeren mortal days, laugluug at my sufl^ug the while? 
My fmniitoient is greater than I oan bear. Have pity and tell me| 
Charles." 

^ Wyi you promise not to laugh at me any moref ' 

"Yes." 

** Well, tiien, we are going next week,*you and I, to grand&ther's 
•hi the country, to stay two months. Won't it be ^lendid ? We 
^all have nbthing to do all day long but plow, and reap, and mdte 
hay, and hunt hens' nests, ^nd turn somersets in the Imutu, and milk 
■the cows, and ride horseback. Not a single lesson in the whde two 
months ! Gk>od-bye to Latin and tou^ old Greek roots. Oh, I am 
just as glad as I can be. Come, Henry, put away those musty old 
bo(^s and say that you're glad too." 

" Indeed, I am as glad as you are. Master Charles, though for 
dightly different reasons. My books are my best friends, my pleas- 
antest companions. I should not think of living two months in th^ 
country without them, though I hope they will lie many an hour 
untouched while you and I are studying the great book which will 
be spread open so invitingly before us." 

" What great book do you mean, Henry 1 Father said I need 
not take my Lexicons, nor any other books, unless I wanted to. And 
I don't mean to take any except Robinson Crusoe and Masterman 
Ready. It will be nice when I am tired to lie down on the grass 
and read thrati. But I'm not going to study a word, brother Henry, 
I give you fair warning, so you needn't carry any great book for my 
benefit." 

" Don't be alarmed, my dear brother. The book I speak of is 
Uie great book of nature, of which God is the author, and upon 
whose pages He has written truths which famish entertainment for, 
and instruction to, the loftiest and to the humblest intellect." 

"1 have heard people talk about studying nature, but I never 
knew before it was a book." 

^ Nor is it a book, Charles, like your Latin Lexicon, but an infi- 
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liftety more bemitifia ind attnusthre om to tlioie ipIm it«4f It irith 
* attentive and believing faculties.* Tbe great trudifl it oontaine ar* 
written in the sunbeams, in the flower, in the faiils and trees, in the 
waving com and springing grass, ia the buds and Inrd-voices of 
spring, in the luxuriant beauty and abounding life of ansiaier, in 
fte mellow fhiits and ripened grain of autamn, and in the icy 
frosts and drifting snows of winter. Not a blade of grass climbs te 
the sunlight, not a flowei^bud unfolds its petals, not a l^af flutters 
on the breeze, not an msect lives its sunny hour of joy, not a bird 
sings love-songs to its mate, but the observing mind may drink Va 
lessons of wisdom from each event, and find in. each food for thought 
and study. You will learn many a lesson, I hope, my dear Oiarles, 
without looking into a boq)c, or so much as once suspecting you are 
studying.^ 

•* Oh, well, Henry, I am perfectly willing to study if I can do so. 
without knowing it. You half-frightened me at first with your wise 
talk. I like to wat<^ the birds, and butterflies, and flowers, and grasti 
as well as any body does, and if you call that studying, I can be as 
Btudious as you please. But I can't stop to talk any longer, I must 
go and finish my kite. Good-bye, my dear book- worm, you may go 
back to your musty old folios. The next two months I shall have 
the squirrels and the robin- redbreasts for my teachers." 

The next week, as Charles anticipated, found the boys in die 
country, and two happier beings did not live on the green earth. 
One sunny day, at noon, they had gone into the summer-house to 
rest and cool themselves, when Charles, who had been quiet full five 
minutes, suddenly exclaimed, "Henry, Henry, only look at that 
bee ! I saw it go into that tulip a little while ago, and now it has 
come out a pretty- looking object, truly. It is covered all over with 
dnst. What did the silly creature go into that great yellow tulip 
for 1 I should have known better than to go there for hbney." 

" Not so fast. Master Charles, you are not so wise as the bee is, 
yet. It did not seek for honey, but for bee-bread, and that it found 
in abundance." 

** Bee-bread ! what kind of bread is that ?" 

*' It is the substance with which the bees feed their oflspring be- 
fore they have wings to fly abroad and get food for themselves. It 
is made of what you call the * dust' which covers the bee you just 
saw, and which is in reality the farina or pollen of flowers. The 
bee dives into such a flower as the tulip, and if the anther, or little 
ease or bag that holds the pollen, has not burst, the insect bites it 
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ofOD, acjl «qsie» out witk men) enough to aiadbt a loaf of bo^l>rQidk 
With her nimble little legs she bruabee tht dust from her body, and. 
works it into little pellets whiofa she earries to the hive^ Anrfyed 
thersi she summons her companions by beafting her wmgs to come 
md relieTe her of her load. The pellets are then kneaded int» 
paste at the bottom of the 0€41, and paoked away for future oon- 
somption." 

** How does the know what flowers to go to, to get a suj^ly of flouv 
f<w bread-making 1" 

" God teaches her, and she never makes a mistake. It is a singu- 
lar but well-authentieated fact, that in one excursion from the hive 
a bee visits only one species of flower. The pollen is of various 
colors in different fbwers. But no matter how many pellets the 
ambitious bee loads herself with at one time, they are all of the 
same color. There are probably two reasons for this— one is, that 
particles of the same kind of pollen cohere more perfectly than par- 
ticles of different kinds, and are consequently more easily made 
into pellets 5 the other is, the pollen from one species of flower is 
not carried to another species, but each flower is more effectually, 
fertilized by the unconscious aid of the bee." 

" Do bees gather honey from every flower ?" 

" No. In many flowers they never ssek for honey. The olean« 
der and crown imperial, and many others, offerHhem no temptation, 
perhaps because they are poisonous. They like fragrant plants, and 
from these they make the most delicious honey. Mignionette, sage, 
lemon, thyme, and the * beautiful clover, so round and so red,' are 
their delight. Sometimes they extract honey fix>m flo<wers>bat a?# 
poisonous to man but harmless to themselves. The honey made 
from these is poisonous." 

" I hope grandfather's bees won't make any poisonous honey. 
How do bees carry home their honey 1" 

*' In the crop, a receptacle made on purpose for it. In this littla 
reservoir they collect it, and when it is full they fly home and empty 
it into a honey cell." 

"I should like to see the bees building those cunning little cells. 
Howdo they doit?" 

"Building the comb is a very delicate and arduous operation. 
Wild bees commonly choose the cavity of an old tree for the scene 
of their labors. The first thing done is to cleanse the cafvity thor- 
oughly from dust, and to gnaw off any little projection which might 
interfere with the construction of the comb. The formation of the 
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WKK of whioh Um oomb is made is very curious. When we go iBto 
tile house I will reed you e deseriptioa of iU 

^ Wbeu Ike materials for building are all pre|Mured» the bees begin 
St the top of their ohamber and build downward, at first making 
the cells irregular!/ and afterward more perfectlj. These cells are 

hexagonal, that is, they haye six 
sides and six angles, and it is a 
curious ftct diat this form allows 
the cell to be laiger in proportion 
to the amount of wax employed 
than any other, and to occupy the 
least possible space. The cells are 
not always of the same «ze. 
Now and then a cell or two may 
be observed on the edge of the 
oomb wider, but ncft as deep as the rest. These are called royal 
ceils. But there is the dinner-bell ; we must not 
keep our good grandmother waiting. This will 
answer for one lesson from the great book I told 
you about — whenever you please we will have an- 
other." 

*' Oil, I ]ike to learn such lessons as this; I 
don^t call this studying. I could sit and liear you 
talk about the bees all day. I had no idea they 
were such curious little creatures. Thank you, 
Henry, for what you have told me. I will learn another lesson £x)m 
the 'great book^ as soon as you please." 





EARLY RISING. 

Dip yon but know, when bathed in dew. 
How sweet the little violet grew. 

Amid the thorny brake ; 
How fragrant blew the ambient air, 
Csr beds of primroBes so fair. 

Your pillowB you'd forsake. 

Plkkr UkUBL the autumnal leaf. 
Or the wan hue of joning grief. 

The cheek of sloth shall grow ; 
Nor can cosmetic, wash, or ball. 
Nature's own fayorite tints recall. 

If OBoe you let them go.— iTerrte^ 
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SEINING. 

BT VITCUC GEORGE. 

YOU who hftTe grown up, thus &r, in the fresh inland air, will per- 
hap0 he pleaaed to take a ramble now and then wiUi y^our old 
fnodd, along the margin of sea, and snu£f the salt air, see what may 
be seen of new and curious, and find some pleasure if not profit in 
the joumej. 

Do not be surprised ^hat you snuff some other odor than salt 
winds, or eren sweet scents from the dense orchards in their richest 
bloom ; if you look over the fields yonder, your eyes will be as much 
astonished as your nose. Will you believe it 1 those fields, broad, 
level, and green, so thickly mottled with white, are literally sown 
with fish. 

' Hundreds of acres, here and there, all about you, are whitened 
with them; teas of thousands of barrels might have. been filled by 
tJiem to make food for man, for these are good for the table, as for 
the table-lands. They are not all lost to human need, howeVer, for 
the com harvest will be doubled by their use on the soil. 

These disagreeable scents which last but a short time, and are . 
greatly modified by the sea4iir, will soon be converted into dollar^. 
Our ^XHit fiumers smell the coming gain, and not the fish ; and' gen* 
Uemen may keep to the windward. 

Off over the Uue, bright waters, a hundred sails, white, curved, 
and gracefiii, seem like a flight of gulls that play upon the waves. 
These are not vessels of &r-bound voyagers, but the boats of the 
fishermen, who are busy with their seines. Jump into a skiff and 
join the busy fleet, if you would like to see how the thing's done, to 
take a tiioosand barrels of fish at a single draught, as they oHen do 
here. 

' The seine which they stretch is in length firom an eighth to a quar- 
ter of » mile, and in breadth some thirty or fi>rty feet perhaps ; a 
strong rope is woven through the meshes on eadi side ; on the one 
nde it is l^ided to make it sink, on the other, it is strung with blocks 
of oork to make it float. When th^ seine is stretched, fix>m near 
the shore &r out into the water, the beaded line falls to the bottom,' 
and holds this part of the seine, which is called the " leader," like a 
wire &Doe firom the ground to the surfiM^ of the water. At the end 
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of the leader the seine turns round, and runs bade » little way, 
fi>rming a yard, of which the whole bottom and three sides are com- 
pletelj inclosed bj the net, which hangs hwe like a great bag. 

The fish, of the kind called wup^ run in vast sculls (school is the 
common, if not universal pronunciation, but they must be verj 
poorly conducted schools where such multitudes of the small fry get 
in sftne), and when Uiey come to the fishermen's leader they ^llov 
that, to their destruction ; for comiog to the end ikitj find the road 
shut up, and before they have time to find their way hack to tiia 
open mouth of the " trap,'' as this part <^ the seine is named, th« 
ready fishermen draw up the mouth of the bag firom the botlcun to 
the surfiu3e, and thus shut the whole scull in. 

At the head of each seine stands one large boat, wkidi will hold 
a hundred cart4oads of fish, and toward that the men in their ski(& 
huddle the entrapped fishes, by continually hauling up the seine from 
the bottom, reaching forward, and letting it &11 under the skifis aa 
they advance, just as you might roll marbles across the &>or hy 
taking a fold in the carpet, and moving forward, dropping the first aa 
you take hold in advance. You see that when your marbles rea^ 
the wall, your carpet will be wh«« it was; so the net of the sdnac 
is already t^ when be has driven the fish into a dose huddle againai 
the large boat, to which Uie top of the net — th^ cork line— 4a then 
made fast. 

T^e fishermen are now very active ; so are the fish, sm yoH viU 
find if we ^ow up too near, for their flappings will give ua a dtextxh' 
ing shower. The men are furnished with dippers, which are litftla 
nets on rings, some sixteen inches in diameter, made fiust in stont 
short Ittadles, say six Ibet long. With these they acoop up tbai 
crowded fishes, and flipping their nets dexterously ovee, sjall thai 
into the boat. 

Nearly all of ^ draught are of one kind, but a lew bla«ki>&k and 
Uae-fi^, whidi are superior kinds for eating, and a oonsideial^ 
number of " sea-robins," which are a kind of flying fish, and good 
for Ijttle, even to sow on the ground, are included in the hauL The 
batter varieties are put in smacks, and taken to New York and otfa«r. 
dties for the market. 

Now and then a more formidable visitor iotrwies upon the com* 
paay — a tremendous shark, enough in himself for a cartload. 
Lucky for the fisherman ^en if he does not have his nets torn ta 
shreds, and a general jail delivery made of all his |nrisoner8« If hft 
is car^fol, however, to give the villain room, and yet'iiot too maoh^ 
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the great thief will drown himself, and be readily eaptored ; for 
though sharks are good swimmers, they often get drowned in the 
coils of a net. 

When the seine-boat is loaded, it is taken to the shore, as far up 
the sandy beach as it will safely float, and the farmers drive into the 
water with their carts, and get them loaded with fish. Sometimes 
the oxen hare but their heads just out of water, while the driver is 
immersed to his shoulders. Yet so eager are the farmers for this 
rich fertilizer, that the beach is thronged with men and tean)s from 
miles around, making a yery lively show, to complete the landscape, 
and vie with the scene on the water. 



KING CHARLES DOG. 

THIS is a diminutive breed of the spaniel. King Charles II., of 
England, selected the smallest specimens of spaniels that could 
be found in his kingdom, and then the 
smallest of their pups, and so on, until 
the product was the little creature known 
as the King Charles Dog. It became a 
great favorite with that "merry mon- 
arch," and accompanied him in bis walks, j 
and was even admitted to his chamber | 
and permitted to lie on his bed. 

Though such a pretty little creature, ^ 
it is the most useless of all the dog fam- 
ily. It is nothing but a pet, and beyond 
its silken ears, lustrous eyes, and soft 
aair, has nothing to redbmmend it. It 
possesses none of the intelligent traits so 
peculiar to the larger representatives of its species. 

We have seen little boys and girls that reminded us of the King 
Charles Dog. They cared for nothing but to be little pets, and were 
very ill-natured when not petted. Some children are, also, so proud 
of their "good looks" and fine clothes, that they care nothing for 
improving their minds by study. Such children, when they become' 
too old to be petted, like this little dog, will possess no intelligence 
to recommend them to the friendship and esteem of good society. 

6 
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TH£ BIRD'S NEST. 

BT HOKACB •. KVMtXT. 

Two UMeB bant their tinj nwi 

Que sumni^ in a tree. 
So low upon a branch it hong, 
ISiat one mi^t peep and see 
Thebeanteooa ^ggs of blue aad whltt— 
«^The birdies had Just three. 

A nanc^tj boy the Unfa nest foond. 

And stole an egg away; 
The birds did not the nest fiorsake. 

Bat oa the fdlowing day 
The little hen, to repair the loss. 

Another egg did lay. 

For three snooessiTe days the boy 

A bird's egg took away ; 
On three saooessiye days the hen 

A tiny egg did lay ; 
But on the fourth the boy was siek. 

From home no moirt oonld stray. 

Instead of eggs thsM soon i^ipeared 

Of birds a loTely brood. 
And thus the joyous parents sang 

While gathering their food : 
<* Our God, who gaye these little ones. 

Must be suprem^y good." 

Thus perseyeranoe oreroomee 

Whateyer may oppose. 
Causes the wilderness to bud 

And blossom as the rose- 
Where all is dark and drear as night, 

A lig^ effdlgent throws. 

Act like the birds, my little friends. 

When gloomy are the skies. 
For whosoeyer says, «« I c-a-n-t,** 

Will neyer win the prise ; 
But he who says, « Til try," «*I win," 

To eminence shall rise. 
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The «rdaT«t of tlM world Ibr Ma 

Their tMmrM ilian uifold— 
Of knowledge, iHedooi, htiifiiieai. 

Tea* pe^ls of prioe untold ; 
If tme to Nature and to Qod, 

AngeedthallhebelioUL 



NEVER SATISFIED. 

QOME peq>le «re never eontented with their Iot» let what will hap. 
O pen. Ooods and darkness are over their heads alike, whether it 
rain or shine. To them every incident is an accident, and every ao- 
eident a calamity. Even when tJiey have their own way, they like 
it no better than your way, and, indeed, consider their most volun- 
tary acts as matters of compulsion. 

We saw a striking illustration the other day of the' infirmity we 
are speaking o^ in the conduct of a child about three years old. He 
was crying because his mother had shut the parlor door. 

" Poor thing," said a neighbor, compassionately, *' you have ilNit 
the child outr 

^li% all the same to him,'' said the mother; ^he would cry if I 
called him in and shut the door. It's a peculiarity of that boy, that 
if he is left rather suddenly on either side of the door, he considers 
himself shut out, and rebels accordingly." There are older diildren 
irho take the same view of things ; tiiey are never satisfied with 
what they now have, or are doing, but are continually wanting soma- 
thing else. 

"Always a Good Boy." — ^When Washiagton arrived at Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, where his mother resided, on his return from 
Torktown, in October, 1781, the people came in crowds to greet 
lum ; but his mother, though proud of her sofi, was unmoved by the 
honors paid to him. When the triumphal procession entered the 
town, she was preparing yam for the weaver of cloth for her serv- 
ants, and was thus occupied when her honored son entered the house. 

"I am glad to see you, George; you have altered considerably," 
were her first words ; and during the whole interview not a word 
w^as said by either of his glorious achievements. The next day she 
was visited by Lafayette, who spoke to her in glowing language of 
the greatness of her son. Her simple and memorable reply was, 
**I am not surprised, ybr George was always a good boy.'** 
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MATURE. 



"pLLEN, I wish you would run^ 



stairs and get for me the 

-CilTttir 'apron wWch 70^^'!! fiml^P<>^ ^^® ^^^t" .u 

« I BhaU not do any 6uch thing. >^<>^ ^^l 8^* ^ 7^^^^^' 
It is pretty well if I must run your «w<».^_ , ^ ^ mx^ 

This conversation took place between^ 
eldest of whom, named Mary, had charge o\ 
who was creeping about the floor. 

" I would get the apron myself, if I could 
continued Mary, "but since you are so ill-natur( 
^matter." 

The mother of the children had gone out that 
and had promised that on her return home she w< 
each of them a present, if they had been good. 
y6u think that Ellen deserved a present, when 1 
disobliging ? 

As soon as her mother entered the door, Ellon ra: 
to claim the promised present. 

"Have you been good, Ellen?" 

" Oh, very good. I have been quiet all the time yo 
been gone. I haven't thrown down the chairs, nor sera' 
the tables, nor broken the china, nor injured any thini 

"And you have .done all in your power to assist yo 
ter, I suppose," said her mother ; *^you have been kin 
gentle, and in a good humor all the afternoon!" 

Ellen hung down her head, for she did not like to tel 
untruth, 

" Here is the present," said her mother, handing t 
beautiful little work-box. " Of course you are conscioui 
having deserved it, and here is another for Mary."- 

Ellen eagerly took the box from her mother's hand, 
opened and examined its contents. It contained a pai 
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•M8ot0| A ailter tbiinble» a naiddle-cMe, some little aMieles 
laade of ivory, and a lookiog-glaaa fastened uademeatii tlM 
eover. It was very pretty, and it took her seme time to ax« 
amine it 

^* How useful this will be to keep my needles and work 
in," said Ellen, ^' and how neatly it will look in my drawer I 
But — but have I come fairly by it? Did I do all in my 
power to as»st my sister ? I was ill-natured, and do not de- 
serve the box. It is not mine." 

Ellen felt too unhappy to keep the box, and at last she 
sorrowfully returned it, saying, " Mother, I was ncft^^g^od. 
I do not deserve the present which you have been so kind 
as to buy for me." 

" Why, have you been doing any thing that is wrong ?" 

"Yes, mother, I was very ill*natured toward Mary just 
now, when she asked me to go np stairs." , 

" Well, Ellen, I will place the box on the shelf. Wh«, 
you think that you have overcome that habit of petulance, 
and ill nature, you may take it for your own." 

Three days after this scene Ellen entered the parlor. She 
looked at the box, and then placed her finger to her lips, and 
then reflected. " Why have I been so much happier," said, 
she, " for these three days past than I was before t It has 
not been because I hoped to have the box, for I could have 
taken that at any time. It must have been because I have 
left off that ill-natured habit which is so disagreeable to 
others as well as to myself. Shall I take the box nowt Ko, 
I think I will wait a Kttle longer." 

With great self-denial Ellen refrained from taking fhe box 
for a whole month. At the end of that time she took it 
down, and carrying it to her mother, said, '* Here, mother, 
is th^ box which you gave me; and l^ongh it is very pretty, 
I do not think it has made me so happy as the victory wfaidi- 
I have gained over my ill nature." 

"You speak well, Ellen," said her mother; "the ill-na- 
tured child is, after all, a greater enemy to herself than any 
one else; while, on the contrary, she who studies to make 
thoee furomid h^ happy, will be happier than jewels or ricbes 
can muke her.^' 



M Obildrcn^s Faith. 

WiU xny jomig readers take a hint horn this simple but 
Ime atofj f Tour UTee are short, and jou may nerer be hap* 
pier in diis world than now that yon are children. Why 
shonld yon embitter each other's moments by ill nature and 
petnlanee ? Why shonld yon not strive to render each other 
every obligation in yonr power, especially when snch an act 
is a means of insuring onr own happiness? 

ni-natnred children will be disliked by young and old. 
Their selfishness will render them an object of aversion to 
others, while their cross and dissatisfied humor will make 
them^%urden to themselves. 



OHmDBEN'S FAITH. 



A BOY, BIX years old, having heard a clergyman preach 
on the ministry of angels, said to the nurse as he went 
to bed, "I am not afraid to go to bed now (though before 
he was very timid), for the minister said that angels watch 
over us wMle we sleep." 

A father said to his son, who was at a Sunday school, and 
had attended to what be heard there, ^^ Carry this parcel to 
snch a place." 

" It is the Sabbath," replied the boy. 

" Put it in your pocket," said the fSather. 

" God can see in my pocket," answered the child. 

A little girl, when dying, was asked where she was going? 
"To heaven,^' said the child. 

" And what makes you wish to be there ?" asked one. 
"Because Obrist is there." 

"But what," said a friend, "if Christ should leave 
heaven?" 
" Then," said the child, " I will go with him." 



Whkh the heart is out of tune, the tongue seldom goes 



right. 
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pile Song? f ol- JLIftle Fol(|s,HKo. 5. 

WITH THE BROOK. 
BT inrcuB oBomos. 

Wx have been to play with the brook to-day, 

The beautiful brook that lives in the meadows ; 
Oh, mother, he 9ung! and seemed to say 

Things 80 merry, they made ns gay, 
And some so strange they were like a shadow ! 

And yet, someiww, as wc eame away, 
We eoaldn't remember the things he said, or 

Be sure there were any words in tiie lay. 

But there were winking, and tipping, and glancing ; 

A roguish, musical laugh like Fanny's ; 
And sinking and slipping, and dripping and dancing. 

As if little fairies were dipping their hands in, 
Splashing about as the tall fisherman is, 

Or sprites, unseen, were racing and pranoing 
Down the crannies of rocks, where ran his 

Frolicking waters in merry advancing. 

And oh, the fun ! as we started to run — 

The shine of the sun ran along on the water ! 
And then to see how the shine and we 

All stopped and danced together for glee ! 
And how she ran when 1 would have caught her — 

As if she were fourth of our playful three — 
Our little sis, your angel daughter. 

Whose shining robes we could hardly see ! 

Oh, mother ! I love the bi-ook, and look 
Far down the sky that we see there, under 

The quiet pool ; and there is no book 
That I ever took which says such things 

As the pebbly channel gayly sings, 

And the still pool thinks^ as I sit and wonder ; 

A little nook by the brook be mine, 

, Wlwn I go to dance with the dancing shine ! 
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DON'T DISCOURAGE CHILDREN. 

IT !■ related that a poor soldier, liaying reoelyed a severe fracture in Ids skull, 
iras told by the attending surgecm that his brains were visible. <* Do write 
to fkther and tell him of it, for he always said I hsSl no briuna,f replied the 
joong man. From childhood he had reoeived none but discouraging words from 
those that should have inspired him with high and usefal hopes, till he really 
believed himself unfit I6r any but the lowest position in sootety. Who can 
wonder, then, at his anxiety to have his father inibrmed that his son did pos- 
sess brains ? Mai^ ftkihers and mothers tell their diildren that Aey « have no 
brains," that they « arelbelish," or ^ heedless," or <« st«pid," ^ good for nothing," 
without ever uttering Mieooraging words; and in many instances these remarks 
are so often repeated ttkat the <^ild begins to believe them, at leset partially, and 
henceforth they hang upon him like an incubus, repressing his confidence and 
energies, th^, l^ preventing development, they tend to produce the very results 
to which he has been chided. 

Let any person look back to his childhood days, and he can doubtless recall 
many words and expressions which exerted a discouraging or tJi encouraging 
inflnenee upon him j affecting his whole -alter life> We know % young man of 
hi|^ pnmiise and bri^ prospects whose aspirations and course of life have 
been so different 6om his youthful assocaates that we oonld but remark their 
contrast, and a few months since inquired of him what influences induced him 
to pursue the course whidi he had. He replied, " I owe it to the encourage- 
ment of my father, who was always holding up before me men of worth and dis- 
tinction as models, and telling me that I could become as talented and distin- 
guished as any of them if I would; and he cheerfnlfy stipplied mie with all use- 
ffol books that I wanted." We had marked his fiuthfol and studious habits* 
years ago, while a pupil, and witnessed some of the encouragements by the 
father, and on hearing the above acknowledgment of a father's influence, wo 
felt a deeper admiration for both than ever before. That noble son has abund- 
ant cause to be proud of his father, and the father has more abundant reason 
to be proudeY of his son. 

How different the case of an ambitious boy who, at the early age of ten years, 
had become so depressed with fault-finding and reproof, without encouraging 
words, that he longed for death to take him out of a world in which he b^an 
to believe ho had no abUitles to rise! All was darkness aroux»d him; so often 
had he been told of his faults and deficiencies in a disconraging manner, that he 
seemed to himself one of the dullest of boys^^ But light accidentally dawned 
upon him; a single w(ffd of praise and appreciation was carelessly dropped in 
his hearing, and such was its magic influence that it changed t|ie whole course 
of his thoughts. He often said that « that word of encouragement saved him." 
From the very moment he thought he could do well, he resolved that he would, 
and he has succeeded. 

Parents, these are important considirations for yon. Woidd yoahave yoov 
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Hold up modeli for their imitaticm, and fill their minds with hope by eBOMtt- 

Yai^ttie or A OooD School Tkachkb. — We earnestly commend to tike sttefe- 
tton of parents the fbllowing thoughts from Channing, on the importanee of good 
tetmctors for their children : 

** TlMre is no oftee higher than that of a teacher of youth, fbr tlMPre IsttotMag 
sb oMih so predoQS as the mind, soul, and character of the ^dkL No •ttoe 
should be r^^rded with greater respect. The first minds in a c5amnnity 
Should be encouraged to assume it. Parents should do all but ImpoteriA tlieM- 
selres to induce such to become the guardians of their children. They slMmld 
■«T«r hate the least anxiety to accumalate property fbr their childrtti, pro- 
tided they can place ^em under influences which will awaken their fticultiil, 
iiipire them te bear a manly, useftil, honorable part in the worid. No IsBguage 
can express the folly of that economy which, to leave a finrtune te a ^ 
starves his intellect and impoyerishes his heart.'* 



©ur 



nstnm. 



npSBTOtAL.— This word, as applied to tttnperance, had its origin in '. 
X ter, England. It was one of the provincaalisms of that town to prefix tbe 
syllable tee to words for the purpose of expressing emphasis, conq^eteness. fai 
one of the temperance meetings in that place, a speaks, named Richard Tur- 
ner, wishing to express himself emphatically in favor of total abstinence, said, 
" We must have a tee'total abstinence' from every kind of drink that will pro-* 
duce drunkenness, if we wlhh to get rid of drunkenness itself.*' From that dr- 
evmstanee the word tee-total came into use. 

" Bad Signs."— In the Seventh Avenue, New York, the following signs were 
seen : " Tar For Sale Hear ;" and over an entrance to a wood-shed, painted In 
large capitals, ** Beware of a Werry Savidge Dog." In a more rural locality was 
found the following, at a grocery where refreshments (?) were kept : 
« Here Pize and Kakes and Bier I sell. 
And Oisters stood and in the shell. 
And Frlde Wuns tew fbr them that chews. 
And with despatch blacks butes and shews." 
At one of the ferries in Jersey City was found another bad sign of inteSH- 
gence and of the schoolmaster's labors. Here it is : 

" Cottage to let in North Bergen Containing six rooms with Three Fire Places 
and Foling Boors Brick Oven in Kitchen Large garden with Variety of Fruits 
Quinces Peaches Plume Creapes Ac &c The Whold for $100." 

Gobelin Tapestry.— Tapestry, so-called from a celebrated house in Paris, 
formerly owned by famous wool-dyers, the chief of whom, Giles Gobelin, i)5 said 
to have found the secret of dyeing scarlet, which was from him called the scar- 
let of the Gobelins. 

Curfew Beix.— A custom was introduced by the Normans into England in 
1068, during the reign of William the Conqueror, for the ringing of bells at 
eight o*olock in the evening, at which time all fire and candles were extin- 
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C1.V0X or THE Hsjr.— TIm rveUpom oliiokf cf the lien ezpreei anger, grie^ or 
Joj; lad it it >lio true thmt moet nniainli VMry their toae hj ^Firiong fMrfnm 

*<Ni]ni Taxu^mb Uamm a Majt.**— Tliif phraee eriginnted in the ftOowiiiK 
Inoideiit t In 1742 an orphan hoj applied at a fkahionahle tailor*! diop in Lea- 
doB, in wyeh nine jennejmen were eoqplojed. His interesting appearanee 
epened the hearts of the benefolflnt taikrs, ifho iwniediatriy eo n trib n led nine 
shUlii^ to the relirf of the little ttrangw. With this capital he porchased 
frnit,ifhi^ he retailed at profit. Time passed on, and wealth and honor smiled 
npen the Toong tradesman, so that wlien he set iq> his earriage, instead of troob- 
lii^ the College of Heraldry for a drest, he painted the following motto on the 
paMl of his carriage-door : « mne taikvs made me a man." 

DATns AT FnroxB Ends.*— One onj^t to haTO ddte$ at finger ends^sinee they 
grow mpon the paim, 

DnccTomxts.— The first Philadel{diia directories were pnbliflhed in the year 
1786. Many of the dtiiens at that period did not comprehend the object of the 
inquiries made by those who were sent aronnd to oolleot the names, occopatioos, 
and residences. Some, perhi^ thinking the inquiries had a connection with 
taxation, withheld the desired informatioQ; others would not ansi^ the in- 
qniries ibr reasons best known to themselTes. In one of these old directories of 
the city of Brotherly Lore, the answers gtren by those who reftised thdr names 
are pst down as the names of the respondents, thus : 

" I won't tell you." 8. Maiden's Lane. 
"IwoQ'tteUit.'' 15. Sugar Alley. 
« I wont tell my name." 185. St Jc^in's Street 
« What yod please." 49. Marlfist Street. 

Itmay seem remarkable tiiat this class of persons are still residents in our 
cities, bat sooh fiftcts haye been dereloped during the recent canras finr a New 
York dty directory. 

Aw AppKOPniATB NA]cs.<»Most of the marriage ceremonies at Aj^^ton, 
IHs., are performed by the Ber. Mr. Yocnm. 

Thb Dj^iTirKAmn's Bock.— Hood says, geologically apeaking, tliat the rock 
vcgoa which hard drinkers split is gttaris. 

Backwajid Bs Aioiros. — Somebody has been amnidng himself in constrocting 
SMttences that will read the same backward or forward. Here are two prodno- 
tkms of that kind: 

«Name no one man." 
" Snng and raw was I ere I saw war and guns." 

Doubtless many a poor, wounded, young recruit, toiling and suffering in the 
Crimea campaign, could makea perscmal application of this last curioedty of 
Bterature. 

ENTGMAS AlfD PUZZLE. 

The gloomy dau^ter of a brilliant cdre, 
I flpnm the earth — ^to heaven I asjnre; 
Those who my father like, can ne'er Ioto me. 
And often melt to tears when me they see. 

My first and second are the same. 

And neyer meet but to complain. 
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B M^wBifl g fig^t Mimten or penaicB to be jdaoed in a row, tad tha* tkej Rre 
to be arranged In pairs, one upon another, keefrfng them atUl In a Une, and 
without taking any one counter orer more than two at a time. How may H be 
done? 

The Kdntion to the enigma in oar last number has been sent ns by sereral 
oonespondents, bat only " Zeekel" has put the answ^ in Terse. 

yes, master 0, 1 think I know yott/ 

A round with yoor fellows; and so you do 

The Bepublio of Letters, which owes you, too ; 

But in figures are (0) nothing, a dpher ; 

Tour sphere (0) adds power to the nine^ although 

The digits, not muses ; and sure it were queer meaning here 

If the Poets did not make you sinoe you are 0, 

A cry of delight and of w<nider. Alas! ^ 

To the trader that owe is to declare woe. 

Tour betters are modestly named in this class, 

A, U, and I, with an E, bait right. 

In the Tocal, or rowel, chdr have told 

Their names by Utters and word, I hold. 

Tour rtft^ is roand, not to sound but sig^it. 

And standing with others you lose yourself quite. 

Sereral attempts haye been made to translate the ** Specimen of quelling. No. 
1 ;" only some three or four succeeded, who sent us their efforts. The sign was 
intended to c(mmiunicate the following intelligence : ** Here lives one who cures 
agues.** 

Jitnarg Itotitu. • 

Books notioed in THsBnrDBNT will be Mot, on nfoeipto(theprioetgiT«i,touiypoat'<AoeiutlM 
Unitod StalM, free of poiUiffe, by N. A Oalkhis, 848 Broadway, New Totk. 



Spabxs* AjfALTUS or THB FsMOB VxRB. ftcqaire a better and iBore IhoTOvgh knowMg* 

One of the greatest diffleulties in the way of an of the French rerba, in three months, than he 

•eqnWtloB of the Frenoh langnage exists in ooold in three years by the ordtaary methods 

the eonpUcaled and irregnlar forme and ter- It may be used In eonneoUon with any Frenoh 

minations of the verbs. The work now before text book or grammar. Price, mounted in form 

* OS is a chart on which a syatemaUo and com- to fold, $3. On the receipt of thie sum we wlH 

plete analysis of the eoi^ngaUons of aU the forward it by mail, to any address, post paid, 

▼erbs in the French langnage, both regular and g,^, Papws; Or, Htperf^nuiM of AH <md 

inregnlar. Is prMented to the eye of the learner, Ifaiure. By Henry ward Beecher. Fnb- 

to that the arrangement and ctessiflcation en- lished by J. C. Dw-by, New Yerk. ISmo ; 

aWes one not only to easily learn, but to retain ^f^PH^ Price $126. 

them In the memory. This vahiable chart is This is not a hook of sermons, or lectures, or 

the resalt of many years of experience by an doctrines, or opinions^ but a Uvinff book of na- 

eminent practleal teacher of the modern Ian- tore and art ; one that carries the reader wher- 

gnagrs Pmf H. 0. Sparks-and is acknowl- erer the author goes; whether among books 

edged superior to any thing ever published, to and pfctnres, or birds and flowers, or in foTMt 

aid la aeqalriag a thoroogh knowledfe of the aad field, along the banks of the uonataia 

French verb. It is highly uieAil for schools, stream, or by thesesFehore, riding beliind the 

academies, and coUeges, and equally adapted snow-plow in mid-winter, or driving the gentle 

loprivatense. By Us assManoe a person can horse in sommer-dad valleys, or even quietly 
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WbAtever the wiitm obserret wnid all theie 
MoeQea, the reader aees and enjnyt, and, litten- 
ing' the wfatle to the oot-gnahhig love^and ap- 
preciation of the beaatiful in nature and art, 
becomes fascinated with the flashes of homor 
and sparkling wit with which these Papers 
•bound. Bead the book if in the conntry, and 
U will add new pleasnree to yonr life; read n 
if in the city, and in imaginatioa yoq, wOleoJoj 
the freedom and f^hness of rural scenes. 

AHALTncAL Glass-Book of Botakt, designed 
for academies and pttv te •ludents.in two 
parts. Part I. Elements of YeffctHbleStmc- 
tnre and Physiology. Part II. dysUnnatio 
Botany. Pur>iisbe(l by D. Applet<>n A Co.. 
New York. Quarto ; $!98 pares.- Illustrated 
with aoout 500 engravings. Tri(^ |1. 60. . 

The tcience of Botany as too often taught, 
merely showing how to analyze a few flowers 
•ad to learn their ^symbolical language,'' is 
eomparati?ely useless. The fault that such has 
been its teachings, is not alone that of the 
teachors ; suitable books had not beeaptepar- 
ed. We want to learn from Botany how plants 
grow, and all about their structure and uses, 
as well as their names, class, and order. From 
ow excmination of the work now before us, 
Wji believe it to answer the wants <^ teachers 
a^ pupils in this respect more completely than 
any other that has come under our notice: To 
all who desire to obtain a useful knowledge of 
^tany, whether by private study or in schools, 
iK commend this work. Its illustratioDs are 
numerous and adminibly classified, and the 
work is printed in superior' style. 

Ptttnam^ Montdlt is now published by 
Messrs. Dix Sb Edwards. No. 10 Park Place, 
New YcMrk. It has an entirely new editorial 
corps, aod promisee to extend its already wide 
p«|^idsii4ty. The June nomber, which closes 
tbe'flftb Tolnme, contains another of the Spar- 
row-grass Papers—** Living ip the Ckmntry"— 
raoy and laughter-provoking lUe. its prede- 
oesson. A new volume begins with July. 
Tarmsj^SaT^ear. 

Eamk's Elxmsnts of CBmcnic. Edited by 
Bev. James B. Boyd. Publi^hed by A. 8. 
Barnes Ai Go., New York. ' ISmo : 486 pages. 
Prieetias.. 

We need hardly say that the objeeC of this 
wcurk is to attempt the formation of a standard 
of taste, by unfolding those f»inoiples that 
ought to govern the taste of every 'indiViduaL 
If is UmentaUe that not more attention is paid 
to the refinement of taste in resp^t to the beau- 
ties of nature and art in all our scboolSf tat 
even in early Ufe taste ia susceptible of culture, 
l^e work now bef^nre us is adapted to this piur- 
pMe. -It baa been thorou|^ revtoed, and afl 



ottJeetteMUa eximsli «miiML It it »•( «■ 
abridgment of Karnes, but the entire work, «c- 
oopt only those portions which every intelligent 
reader could but regard as blemishes, and it ia 
most worthy the object for which it is design- 
ed* It is expressly adapted to use in schooiti 

Tbb HnnDKBD DiALOOuxa. By William B. 
Fowle, of Boston. This is a collection of new 
and original dialc^es for reading and school 
exhibitions. It comprises a variety suffloient 
to suit all— comic, witty, wise, serious, and 
laughable— adapted to boys and girls as well 
as young men. It is Just the ^ork wanted In 
every school, especially before the examination 
•nd exhibition. Price only $1 for one htmdrad 
and 9g9erUem didiogue*. Schools supplied 
by the doMn, at a discdunt. Address, N. A. 
Galkins, 848 Broadway, New York. 

Thb Bobin Bxd-Brxast; A Nmo JwomUU 
Singing Book. By B. A. BusseU and G. W. 
Banders. Published by Meases. Ivison * 
Pfainney, New York. 200 pages. Piioe 
40 cents. 

If all children do not learn to sing, it cer- 
tainly will i^ot befrom want of juvenile singing 
books, and of good ones, too. The Bobin Bed- 
Breast" is a new musical candidate for Ikvor 
among boys and girls, and we trust will find a 
great many friends, for it containa a large col- 
lection of new, choice, and popular pieces for 
them to sing; arranged witti one, two, three, 
and four-voiees, and many of them having 
piano accompaniments. It is published on ex- 
cellent paper. 

Thk Biblx Pkatxb Book ; For Family War- 
8kip^ and for other Private and Piiblio 
Occntdona. By W. W. Everts. Published 
by Mes&rA. Ivison dc Phinney. 12mo; 244 
pagM. Price 75 -cents. 
This work is adapted to the use of members 
of all evaogelical dcncmioations. It aims to 
foster among professing Christians the bftbit of 
privste, fiunily, and social prayevv and to aid 
them to draw from the insfkred volume those 
rich forms of expression ii^ which the desires 
may be properly expressed.. The forms of 
prayer are accompanied with appropriate ae- 
kctions from the Scriptures, and besidis Comi- 
ly and private use, are adapted to various im- 
portant occasions, as educational, musical, and 
agricuUdral conventions, temperance me«t- 
iUgs,eto. 

Pb^fb fbom thb.,Bblfrt: Or, the ParUik 
•Sketch Booh. By Bev. F. W. Sbelton. Pub- 
lished by Charles fcribn^^r. New York. 
19mo ; 294 pagt^s. Price $1. 
This volume is composed of sketebea stiff* 
gested by various incidents fai parochial Ills. 
The writer S» a master of humor and .pathoa^ 
and his descriptions aboaad ia fiving pieforen 
of lifo and society. It Is one of the books that 
are worth readtaig. 
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THi IlAX; OB, THE STORY OF A LIFE. 
moic TBS DAirnH or haits c. ANSB&ncir. 

r[£ Flax stood ia full bloom ; its flowers were of a delicate blue, 
soft as the wiog of a moth» but far more beautiful ! The sun 
vboue upon^the Flax, and the summer rain descended on it; and 
4his was good for the plant, even as it is for a little child to be 
bathed in pure water and then to receive its fond mother's kiss. 
The babe looks all the more lovely afterward, and thus it was also 
with the Flax. 

'' People say that I am grown so tall and so beautiful," said the 
{"lax, '* and that the finest and best linen may be woven out of me, ; 
n^ow, am I not happy ? Truly, I am the most fortunate of beings ; ' 
for all is bright and well with me now, and hereafter I may hope 
.also to be useful to others. How joyous is the sunshine,, and how 
refreshing the rain ! Oh, I am unspeakably happy, the very hap- 
piest of beings !" 

" Yes, yes," replied a stout twig in the neighboring hedge, " you 
^luaow nothing of the world ; but we do, to our cost, .when our 
knotted stems are cut down ;" so saying, he creaked out the follow- 
ing old rhyme : 
"^ . ' . ' ** Schnipp-Bchnapp-soh^erre 

The song is o^BT." 

** Nay, it is not o'er," rejoined the Flax ; " in the morning the sun 
shines, or else the falling rain does me good. I fbel that I am 
growing, and that my flowers are still in bloom. Oh, I am so happy, 
so very happy !" 

. But one day there came people, who, seizing the Flax by its head, 
jpuUed it up by the roots ; this was painful. Then it was laid in 

'water that it might become soft ; and then it was placed over a slow 

'fire as if it was to be baked. Oh, it was sad work ! 

" One can not expect to be always prosperous," said the Flax ; 
f' one must suffer now and then, and thereby, perhaps, a litde wis- 

"^dom may be gained." 

But matters seemed to grow worse and worse ; after the Flax 
had been soaked and baked it was beaten and 'hackled; neither 
could it guess the meaning of all that was inflicted. At length it 
was placed on the spinning-wheel — whizz, whizz,, whiiz! Tt was 

. not easy to collect one's thoughts in this position. 
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^ I ka94 been extremely happy^" ihougn the patient Flax amid 
all its Bufierings ; " one ought to be contented with the good things 
one has already enjoyed. Contentment, contentment, oh ! — ^ The 
words were scarcely uttered when the well-spun thread was placed 
in the room. The whole of the Flax, even to the last fiber, was 
used in the manufacture of a single piece of fine linen. 

'* Well, this is really extraordinary ; I never could have expected 
it ! How favorable fortune is to me ! The old thorn-stick was a 
sad croaker when he said : 

< Schnij^>-8ohiiapp-8chiierre 
« Basselerre, 

The song is o*er.* 

For the song is by no means o^er ; indeed, it seems only to be begun. 
It is really wonderful ! What have I ever done to deserve so happy 
a fate ? Oh, I am the most fortunate of beings ! My web is so 
stout and so fine — so white and so smooth ! This is quite another 
thing from being merely a plant, bearing flowers indeed, but 
untended by man, and watered only when the rain fell upon me from 
heaven. Now, I am waited on and cared for. Each morning does 
the neat-handed maiden turn me over ; and in the evening I receive 
a rain-bath out of the bright green watering-pot ; yes, and the pas- 
tor's lady herself has been talking of me, and says I am the best 
piece in the whole parish. I could not be happier than I am.** 

Nbw, was the piece of linen carried into the house ; then, sub- 
mitted to the scissors ; oh, how unmercifully was it nicked and cut, 
and stitched with needles ! That was by no means agreeable ; but 
from this single piece were cut twelve linen garments, of that sort 
which one does not gladly name, but which all men desire to pos- 
sesa.' Of such garments twelve were cut out and quickly made. 

" Only see, now ; I have at length become really useful ; and this 
surely was my true destiny.* Oh, what a blessing is this, that I am 
allowed to produce something that is needful to mankind ! and when 
one is permitted to do so, it is a source of the purest satisfaction. 
We are now become twelve pieces, and yet we are all one and the 
same. We are a dozen! What extraordinary good fortune is 
this!" 

And years passed on — and the linen was now quite worn out. 

" I shall very soon be laid aside," said each one of the gar- 
ments ; '* I would gladly have lasted longer, but one must not de- 
sire impossibilities." 

So they were torn into strips and shreds ; and it seemed as if 
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now all was over with the worn-out linen, for it was hacked and 
soaked and baked, and what more it scarcely knew until'it becaniA 
fine white paper. 

" Well, this is a surprise — a delightful surprise !" said the paper. 
" Now am I still finer than before, and of course I shall be written 
upon. Yes! Who can tell what glorious thoughts may be in- 
scribed upon my leaves ? This is indeed an unlooked-for happi- 
ness!" 

And so it turned out, truly, that the most beautiful tales and 
poetry were written upon the paper; and some of it came into 
th6 hands of a worthy pastor ; Uiat was a peculiar happiness ; for 
many people listened to the words he had noted down, and they 
were so wise and so good that they made men wiser and better than 
they were before. A blessing seemed to rest upon the words written 
on this paper. 

" This is more than ever I ventured to dream of when I was a 
simple little blue fiower growing in the field. How, indeed, could 
it have occurred to me that at a future time I should be the mes- 
senger of wisdom and of joy to. mankind ? It is almost inconceiv- - 
able to me, and yet it is truly so. Our Lord God knoweth that I 
myself have done nothing, save afler my feeble fashion, that which 
was needful to the very life of my being ; yet He has led me on, 
in this wise, from one degree of happiness and honor to another. 
Each time when I thought within myself, Now, indeed, * the song 
is o'er," then did it speedily rise to a higher and better strain. 
Now, I shall doubtless go on my travels, and be sent throughout the 
world that all men may become acquainted with my contents. This 
seems most likely ; how, indeed, could it be otherwise, seeing that 
I have now so many precious thoughts to impart, even as many as 
were the little blue flowers which I bore in my earlier days ? Ah ! 
I am so happy — the very happiest of beings !" 

But the paper was not destined to set out on its travels, for it was 
sent to the printing-press ; and there all its writing was printed in a 
book, or rather in many hundred books, so that an infinitely larger 
share of knowledge and amusement resulted from its circulation 
than if the written paper had been sent traveling round the world, 
when it would have been worn out before half its journey was ac- 
complished. 

** Well, this is truly a more sensible arrangement," thought the 
written paper ; " never could such an idea have entered my imagi* 
nation. Now am I leil at home, and honored almost like an aged 
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And so it happened one day that the whole bundle 
taken out of the barrel and laid upon the hearth in 
might be burned tbere, for it was thought a pity to se] 
huckster for the purpose of wrapping up sugar and butt( 
leaves. All the children in the house stood roundabout, 
they wished to see the paper burning ; it blazed up magni 
and afterward were seeii countless red sparks darting bitht^ j 
thither, and one after the other going out so swiftly — so sjj^ . ^^ ^^ 
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out of school !" and the last spark was the schoolmaster. ^ 

It often seemed as if the last one was extinguished, but m^C^ 
another spark would gleam out, and then came the cry, " J 
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goes the schoolmaster again !" Yes, they were quite well acquaA j an 
with him ; they only wished to know whither he went. We 
come to know it, but they knew it not. All the old paper, the w 
bundle was laid upon the fire, and quickly did it kindle, 
uh!" said the burning paper, and flickered up into clear, 
flames. '^ Uh ! uh !" It was by no means pleasant thus to con, 
away ; but when the whole mass was lighted into one vast gh 
flame it rose up so high into the air, higher far than the tin; 
flower ever could have aspired to do, and shone as the fine 
linen never could have pretended to do in its most glossy days^ 

All the written letters became of a scarlet hue, and the 
and thoughts rose upward amid the flames. *^ Now am I asc^j 
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toward! the sua itaetf!" so thought the burning paper ; and it seemed 
as though the words were repeated by a thousand voices in unison, 
while the roaring flame rushed through the chimney and soared up- 
ward ibto the blue vault of heaven ; and, more beautiful than the 
flame, al^ugh invisible to human eyes, floated millions of airy 
atoms^: countless as had been once the blue flax flowers in the field. 
They were far lighter than the flame which had given them birth ; 
and as this became extinct, and nothing remained of the white 
paper save the dull black ashes^ then these fiery atoms danced fairy- 
like above them, and wherever they rested a moment, there did the 
red spdj^s gleam out brightly again, uid then was the cry repeated, 
'* Here are ike children out of school^ and there is the schoolmas- 
ter last of all !" That was fun indeed ; and the children sang beside 
the diMrk dead ashes the old-fashioned rhyme : 

** Sohnipp-scliimpp-sehnerre 
Baeselerre, 
The song is o'er." • 

But iiie little, airy, invisible beings spoke in another strain, saying, 

" Thetsong is by no means o'er, its sweetest part but just begins." 
" I know it, and am, therefore, still the happiest of beings." 
The children, however, could neither hear nor understand that ; 

neither was it to be expected of them, for children are not intended 

to kn^lw every thing. 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 

TTEXT to the resolving of flowers into their component parts, and 
J-^ determining tiieir species, genera, etc., the most delightful of 
all botanical pursuits is Chat of Floral Geography. The inquiring 
mind beholds in every nook where a flower can find room to open 
its d^icate leaves, some new tribute to the unerring providence of 
Grod. Every leaf and bud suggests new thoughts, and in viewing 
the wonderful structure of the vegetable kingdom, the mind begins 
to form an adequate idea of that Being who not only supplies man 
with^ the necessaries of life, but scatters beauty along his path, 
aid speaks to him of hope and mercy through the fragrant cups and 
ememld leat^es of the flowers that blossom everywhere. 

There is no place, not even the icy glaciers of Switzerland, where 
flowerfl are not foimd. On the snow-bound coasts of Melville's Isl- 
and, wtound which everlasting icebergs are floating, the little red 
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snow plant opens its tiny petals and stains the white robe of the 
hills with its crimson light. ■ On the frozen summits of Snlitelma, 
in Norway, the beauti^l blue gentian and fringed pink bend orer 
the edges of glaciers and behold their colors in the polished ice 
below. The lily of the valley also shines, white and spotless, on 
the few spaces which the short summers of Norway and Sweden 
can clothe in green verdure, and the strawberry blossom peeps up 
along the steep sides of the ice-capped mountains. 

And who shall describe the rich luxuriance of tropical growth — 
the magnificent Brazilian forests and the " lone and lovely islands 
in the far-off southern seas'?*" The surpassing beauty of the 
orange-tree, which displays on one side the golden fruit and on the 
other its snowy blossoms, is an example. Those who tend the pin- 
ing cactus and the drooping exotic in northern hot-houses ican form 
no idea of the gorgeous flowers that bloom, almost perennially, in 
the rich tropical climeg, nurtured by soft southern breezes and fervid 
sunshine. 

Even in phlegmatic, composed Holland these beautiful objects 
(the alphabets of angels they have been truly called) have been 
fully appreciated. It seems rather ludicrous to fancy the sturdy, 
tobacco-smoking Dutch running mad afler tulip roots ; but when we 
come to examine the delicate fibers of the soul, and to consider the 
firm and unalterable links that exist between the beautiful in all its 
forms and the spirit of man, we cease to wonder. 

The thistle of Scotland, the white and red roses of England, and 
the fleur-de-lis of France are immortalized in history as the em- 
blems of their respective countries. Thus, not satisfied with their 
supreme dominion over the kingdoms of love, innocence, and 
beauty, they entwine themselves with wars and politics — ^no less 
beautiful, however, in the one case than in the other. 

In Miss Mitford's very entertaining " Literary Recollections" she 
describes an interview with Mr. Webster in her little garden, then 
filled with roses, pinks, and splendid geraniums ; and speaking of 
the indigenous plants of England and America, she expressed a 
great desire to see the scarlet lily of New York and the fringed 
gentian of Niagara, known only to her by Miss Martineau's descrip- 
tion. Soon after Mr. Webster's arrival in America, Miss Mitford 
received a package of the seeds of each, directed by. Mr. Webster's 
own hand. What more beautiful gift than this from the cultivated 
vales of New York and the roaring torrent of Niagara, to the 
castled homes and ivy-clad towers of old England could be found ? 
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No wonder that Miss Mitford, passing half her life among the flow- 
en, should be so truthful a delineator of nature. 

Happy, then, is the person who is early taught a love of flowers. 
Earth may grow weary to him, life may lose its charms, but he will 
ever derire consolation from the thousand sources of nature. He 
may go forth despairing and disgusted with the deceptive charms of 
the world ; but when he is alone in the mossy woods, with the 
flowers all around, and their odor risii^g in the hushed air, he finds 
that there is beauty still left in existence. His spirit roves from the 
beautiful flowers to their Maker and Preserver, and to the blessed 
coming-time when he shall wander as a white-robed angel where 
the roses of Paradise are blossoming along the River of Life, fade- 
less and beautiful, the types of a glorious immortality to the erring 
and wayward heart of man. — Anonymous.* 



CUSTOMS OF THE KIRGIS 

THE Kirgis are a wild nomad tribe inhabiting the far interior of 
Siberia, whose manners accord well with their mode of life. 
Time has brought with it little civilization to them, though it has 
softened some of their customs and abolished others. They were 
wont, in ancient times, to blind their captives ; to drink blood out 
of the skulls of their enemies ; and to take the skins of their dead 
foes and apply them to a variety of purposes. These customs have 
been abandoned, but others there are scarcely less barbarous, which 
they still habitually practice. 

For instance, they have a habit of knocking Russian prisoners 
dexterously on the head, with a heavy instrument, in such a manner 
as to blunt their intellect, and render them less capable of effecting 
their escape. Another practice, which has been described by an 
eye-witness, is no less horrible. When they have caught a Rus- 
sian whom they wish to retain in servitude, they cut a deep flesh 
wound in the sole of his foot toward the heel, and insert some 
horse-hair in it. This wound having healed, compels the Russian 
(who is habitually opposed to the ,habit of riding) to be constantly 
in the saddle, since the pain of walking is too ^reat to endure. 
The maimed captive becomes, therefore, a confirmed equestrian. 

This practice reminds us of another, which prevails on the banks 
of the Koti River, in Borneo, where the wild and warlike tribes in- 
habiting its banks undertake expeditions into the far interior to 
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catch some of the poor savages, whom they^ compel to harigate''- 
their canoes for them. The prisoner's foot is cut off, and the stump' ' 
inserted into a hollow piece of hamboo, filled with hot melted dam- 
mar or rosia, so that the wretched captive is incapacited forever from '- 
any other labor save that of paddling a boat. — Anonymous. 
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WORDS IN GEOLOGY. 

SUPPOSING that our readers have learned the Alphabet given irt 
our first lesson, we moU now proceed to unite some of those I 
geological letters.^ and form words. First, we will take the three - 
letters first described — Quartz, Mica, Feldspar — and, uniting them 
in the most irregular manner, the product is Granite, the oldest 
rock known, and the highest in position on the mountains. This 
contains the materials out of which many other rocks have been 
formed. When decomposed, its quartz becomes sand, and its feld- 
spar and mica produce clay. 

The color of this rock depends upon the color of the ingredients 
composing it ; white and flesh-colored are the common hues. 
Sometimes it is coarse-grained, as it is termed, when the quartz, 
feldspar, and mica are found in masses ; but when these minerals 
are fine and well mixed together, the granite is caMed Jlne-grained. 
This latter kind is the quality used for building purposes. 

Gneiss very much resembles fine granite, though the feldspar is . 
less abundant than in that rock. All the grains are finer than in 
granite, while the mica is more abundant, giving it a silvery, glis- 
tening appearance. Its name signifies to sparkle. Gneiss ha^ 
been called stratified granite ; and as the mica lies in a uniform 
direction, it may easily be split into slabs suitable for sidewalks. 
This is a common rock on New York Island. Distinct crystals of 
feldspar are sometimes found in gneiss ; it is then termed porphyritic. 

Mica Slate is composed of mica and quartz, the former pre- 
dominating. It somewhat resemblbs gneiss ; and is also abundant on 
New York Island. In this rock the two minerals, mica and quartz, 
are so finely mixed that it is not easy to distinguish them. It is 
softer than the rock previously named, and its general surface is 
^a^> y©t it splits readily, and is used for paving sidewalks and 
similar pidrposes. 
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Syenite is composed of feldspar, qnartz, and korablende, the firaW 
named mineral predominating. Its name is derived from Symie, in 
Upper Egypt, from whence the ftmoious rock so much used in the 
ancient monuments of Egypt was obtained. Mount Sinai, in Arabia^ 
is composed of Syenite. When the feldspar of this rock is flesh-^ 
colored, the syenite has a reddish hue, as in the famous Cleopatra's 
Needle, in Egypt. Syenite is abundant in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
and furnishes a large proportion of the granite buildings in the 
Northern Atlantic cities, where it is commonly known as ^* Quincy 
Granite." The Astor House and Merchant's Exchange in New 
York> and Bunker Hill Monument are built of this stone. Its color 
is dark green or gray. 

Basalt is composed of augite, or hornblende and feldspar, ^e 
former comprising the principal ingredient. Its color is black, dark 
green, or grayish, and its texture compact. It is nearly the same as 
greenstone, so that both names are often applied to the same rock. 
In geological terms it would be called a " trap rock." The basalt 
rocks are frequently found in columns, with from three to twelve 
sides. The Giant's Causeway, in the north of Ireland, is one of the 
most regular formations of basaltic columns in the world. Others 
may be found in the Isle of Staffa^ west of Scotland. The " Pali- 
sades" of the Hudson River, " East and West Rocks" near New 
Haven, Connecticut, and " Titan's Piazza," on Mount Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, are all composed of basaltic rocks. This rock is abund- 
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ant-on the north shore of Lake Superior aod along the Ci^umbU 
RiV«r in Oregon, also in various other parts of the United States. 
THACHVTE is composed of feldspar, with a small proportion of ^ 
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hornblende and mica. Its name is derived from a Greek word sig- 
nifying rough, from its harshness to the touch. This rock often 
contains crysti^ of feldspar, hence it is sometimes called traekytic 
porphyry. A gray variety of this rock produces a clear ringing 
sound when struck with a hammer, and from this fact is called 
eUnkstone, 

Hornblende Slate is chiefly composed of hornblende, with 
small proportions of feldspar, quartz, and mica. 

We have now given you all the principal geological words, com- 
posed of the first three letters in our Alphabet. From this lesson 
it will readily be seen how simple the study of Geology' becomes 
after the Alphabet has been learned. We hope our readers will 
now endeavor to master this Alphabet, that they* may be residy for 
" More Words in Geology" in our next lesson. 
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SOLITUDES. 

BT HENBT WARD BEBCHBR. 

THERE is a wide difference between 
solitudes. Some are very empty, and 
some are very populous ; some are 
dreary, and others most cheerful ; some 
oppress and suffocate the soul, while oth-* 
ers refresh it, and tempt it forth into that 
freedom from which it shrinks among the 
hard ways of life — just as birds in the 
deep solitudes of the woods will sing 
and disport themselves as they never dare 
to do in the open air where hawks are 
flying. 

One ought to love society if he wishes to enjoy solitude. It is a 
social nature that solitude works upon with the most various/power. 
If one is misanthropic, and betakes himself to loneliness that he 
may get away from hateful things, solitude is a silent emptiness to 
him. But as, after a bell has tolled or rung, we hear its sounds 
dying away in vibrations fainter and fainter, and when they have 
wholly ceased feel that the very silence is musical too, so is it with 
soHtude, which is but a few bars of rest between strains of life, and 




woidd not be what it is if we did not go from actirity to it, and mie 
activity frcwn it. 

Silence is thus a novelty ; and a sympathy with forms of nature, 
and with phenomena of light or twilight, is heightened by its con- 
trast with ordinary experience. Besides, one likes to stand out alone 
before himself. In life he is acting and acted upon. A throng of 
excitements are spurring him through various rapid races. Self- 
consideration is almost lost. He scarcely knows what of himself 
is himself, and what is but the working of others upon him. It is 
good, now and then, to sit by «ne's self, as if all the world were . 
dead, and see what is lefl of that which glowed and raged along the 
arena. What are we out of temptation, out of excitement ? In tbe 
loom we are the shuttle, beating back and forth, carrying the thread 
of affairs out of which grows the fabric of life. Slip the band ; 
stop the loom. What is the thread ? What is the fabric ? 

Then there are some thoughts that will no more come upon the 
soul among rude sounds and harsh labors than dews will fall at mid- 
day. There are message-thoughts which come to us fron^ God ; 
there are soul-certainties of God himself; there are convictions of 
immortality far deeper than reasonings ever bring — intuitions, eye- 
sight, 'rather than deductions. 

That longing which the soul feels, that there should be some 
voice of God, actual, audible, is never so great as in solitudes of 
beautiful scenery. Why will He not speak to us ? What need of 
an everiasting silence ? We speak to Him, and none answers. We 
pour out our heart's confession ; it dies away into the air, and none 
answers. We yearn and beseech for the food of life, on which the 
soul of man |pust feed ; whatever we get, we get it silently. Minds 
speak, trees jspeak, waters speak, human life withjningled myriad 
voices speak ; but God never ! He is the Eternal Silence. It was 
not always so. In olden days men heard the voice of God. It 
shall not always be so. That voice will be heard again. • • • • 

There are times in the seclusion of the forest, or upon a seques- 
tered lake, or upon a leafy hill-top, that one can bear to unbury 
their dead, behold again their pale faces, unlock old joys of love, 
and let the specters forth. There are some things which one can 
tfiink of only once in a great while. 

Our solitudes act upon affections and friendships just as death 
does. For death draws into the grave, not alone the dishonored 
body, but also all those weaknesses of the soul and imperf^p^coMi 
which sprang from its alliance with the body ; and yT®. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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fKends purged from their faults, dressed in the rarest exceflences, 
and touched with golden glory. Thus, too, is it in the separation 
and sofitade of the wilderness. They whom we love rise up in^ a 
mellowed remembrance, as a tree stands charmed in a midsummer^s 
moonlight, its broken branches hidden, its unequal boughs all 
rounded out and softened into symmetry, and the whole glowitig 
with silver light, as if transfigured. Then we entertain thoughts 
of affection such as might beseem a God. We enter into its royal- 
ties, and conceive its function, and know that it is the life of the 
world, the breath of every holy souf, the atmosphere of the Divine 
Heart, and the substance of heaven. When the tranquil eye of 
God, looking around, traces that circle within which love wholly 
prevails, so that all things spring from it, and it lives in them 
always and perfectly, then that circle is heaven, and sUch are the 
bonds thereof. — Star Papers. 



THE STUDENT'S WELCOME. 

AN EXHIBITION SONG. AIR^*< OH COME, COME AWAT ! 

Ok oome, come away. 
Ye friends of educaticm ! 
From labor's call 
And pleasure's hall. 
Ok oome, oobm aimy t 
No matter what yoiir rank or place. 
Come from the farrow or the ohase^ , 
And join in our gatherings 

Oh come, come away ! ♦ 

Oh ctmie, coiae away. 
Though no Callibuh or Wehster, 
To pro or con 
The tariff on, 
Cries, " Come, come away !** - 
Sure we can tell you all they've sakl^ ' • 
And yet not '* spcmge" t^e people^a breacl-* 
So come to our gathering. 
Oh come, come away ! 

(^ come, ooMie away, 
Thof^ hiu^s no Fatriok Henry 
To bid US fight 
For freeman's right — 
dh come, come away ! 
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And we can w&ke the st<Nnii onoe mere. 
And bid the mimio Sunders roar. 

And lead to Uoodleas Tiotory— 

Oh come* come away ! 

Oh come, come away. 
Cor writers too are widting. 
With scroll in hand 
They ready stand — 
Oh come, come away ! 
Such compositions erst were spun 
When flaxen-headed Addison 

" Drore quill" in the Academy— 
Qk come, come away ! 

Oh come, come away ; 
For Science here hath chosen 
A calm retreat. 
Her sons to greet-^ 
Oh come, com^ away ! ^ 
Here learning's boundless store outspread. 
Expands the heart, illumes the head, . 
And points to deeds of noblest fame — 
Oh come, come away ! 

Oh come, codA away. 
Ye friends of education ! 
From labor's call 
And pleasure's hall. 
Oh come, come away ! 
€eme with your prsMDoe and your smile, 
The.aoholar'a toilsome wi^ beguile, 
We'U pay you With our gratitude — 
Oh come, come away ! L. R. 



LEGEND OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
» Hb9H Vi Oka TuH,^ 
*«The8imlU]ttetotlMi 



r[E forest bloomed, and the tall trees rustled their leares courte- 
ously when the gentle wind passed along. The ^spring-time, 
when the snows melt away, and the fields look green, and animals 
are all busy again, ha^ come, and it was irresistible. 

Now it was usual with the chiefs of the Choctaw nation to 
assemble to disciiss all matters having interest for the well-being 
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of the people — ^to allot the dittricts of the honting-groiiiidf , to make 
war, and to confirm treaties by the pipe of peace. 

And thus it happened that in the merry spring-time, when friend- 
ship is warmest, truest, trustiest, the old men of the tribe met the 
young men in council, for the young men proposed dhanges and re- 
forms which the old men were willing to discuss with them. 

All matters having been arranged, the soothing pipe went from 
hand to hand, the old men thanking the Great Spirit for the pleasant 
times of peace, and the young men anxiously hoping for many, 
many years of it. " The Great Spirit," they thought, " is good and 
noble, mild and merciful, strong and unwearying. His beginning is 
like that of the sun, unknown, and his end likewise. Inscrutable 
both, magnificent all." 

Hence arose the question : " Whither does the sun depart at the 
close of the day ?" 

Then arose the great doctor, and he spoke, but his words, like 
those of many great doctors, were vain and doubtful. He sat down, 
and the last echo of his words died in the forest. Vain were his 
words, but sounding. 

Then arose an aged chief, renowned for eloquence, but he arose 
and said that fie knew nothing of it. Confounded was his mind, 
and he sat down in silence. ^ 

Many of the chiefs arose, and many, nay, all, avowed their igno- 
rance. Dark was the subject, but mighty. 

Then it was asked : " Is there no way by which the matter might 
be ascertained ? Could the resting-place of the weary sun be dis- 
covered by a long, long journey into the depths of the dark forest, 
far, far away from the haunts of the beaver ; far, far beyond the 
tribes of the nations ? Was there any warrior in the bands of the 
people of the Choctaws who would depart from the hunt^fig-lodges, 
would leave the hunting-grounds, and peril himself among the 
doubtful abodes beyond the lodges of the enemy ?" 

Then arose the pride of the warriors, a youth in freshness and 
activity unsurpassed, patient as the beaver, courageous as an Indian 
only can be : "I will leave my people !" said he ; "I will quit the 
haunt of the beaver, I will depart from the traces of the bufifaio, I 
will turn away from the well-beloved lodge of my family ; but I will 
seek the going down of the sun, I will win a name for my people ; 
they will find me, whom they have benefited and assisted, not un- 
mindful of their desire." 

Then he bade them farewell ; and " Bear me in remembrance,** 
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said he, *^ though I am indeed but weak in comparison with the task 
I have to perform, yet the Great Spirit shall sustain me, and he will 
gratify my thirst for knowledge. One day! shall return, and all 
will be weU." 

Well remembered was he of the nations, he of the 'unfaltering 
purpose ; daily was thetr conversation of him ; daily with the sun 
did they recollect the thing for which he had gone forth. Yet he 
had returned not when the great doctor died, the man of many 
words. The old chief' died, 'and the great men of the nation, but 
the young warrior came not back. The people looked for him, the 
prophets prophesied of his coming, but«he could not be seen. 
Years passed away, so long ago had it been, that he was forgotten. 

Summers, autumns, winters, springs had passed and passed again, 
and the forest-trees bowed again before the gentle breath of the 
wind. Merry spring-time, the time of light hearts, had again come 
round. 

The nations were assembled, and the pipe passed round once 
more. The men, the women, and the children of the tribe were 
there. Mirth was in each eye, gladness in each bosom. Peace 
and plenty were known far and wide in the land. 

Then came tottering in an old man, a very, very old man, with a 
bent form and a head of snow ; but an eye of fire beamed from the 
wrinkled brow. It was the eye of knowledge ; he had suffered, he 
had toiled, he had learned. The people rose up and testified their 
reverence for, the old man. 

" Have ye forgotten me 1 — ^has the young man who scmght the 
resting-place of the sun died out of your memory ?'' 

Hien an old man of the assembly remembered the tale which his 
father had told him, that such a thing had happened. 

"Behold," said the traveler, "the man!. I am the you^ful- 
warrior. I sought the resting-place of the sun amid the solitudes 
of fahdistant hunting-grounds. I passed over rocks, over rivers, 
over prairies, through forests, and came to a great water. Standii^ 
there upon the brink of the shore, I saw the sun descend and fdl 
into the water. I said that I would return, and the Great Spirit haa 
- guided me back to you. Bury me in the land of my fathers. My 
work is done. Farewell all of you !" 

And the old man lay down and died, and the Choctaws preserve 
his memory in the expression for the setting sun : kvshi, the sun ; 
vt, into ; oka, water ; tuU, falls — « The sun falls hito the water." — 
Anonymous. 
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RALPH AND HIS CHICKENS. 
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IAN you get me a chicken, father?" 
said^ Ralph Williams one morn- 
ing, running into the house and clap- 
ping his hands. *' Dear father, may I 
have a chicken 1" 

" A chicken, my son !" said his 
' father ; " what put such a notion into 
your head? Haven't you had your 
breakfast?" 

" Oh, yes, father," replied Ralph, 
"Fve had my breakfast; but it was 
not a cooked chicken that I meant I 
want a real live chicken. Lizzie wants one, too." 

^' Yes, yes," chimed in Lizzie, who had now come in ; " do get us 
a chicken." 

** Why, what in the world has set you going to raise chickens .?" 
returned Mr. Williams. 

" Oh," said Ralph, " we saw some nice ones at Cousit Henry's, 
yesterday. He says they are all his own, and that they lay ever -so 
many eggs." 

*' But your Cousin Henry has some one to take care of them^ I 
suppose. His father keeps a hired man." . j 

" Yes, I know that ; hut th?fct don't make apy difference," said 
Ralphs " for Henry has to do it all himself. )Je n^ule the .^grfier 
meiit with bis father. And he says if you will get me some^ he ^HI 
onneand help me make a coop for them." ,v. 

" Do you know how much it takes to keep a lot of fowls 1" s^d 
Mr, Williams, L . < ^ 

** I s^[qK»e it does cc^t considerable," replied Ralph, hesitating|(y. 
" But you know how much we throw away a.bou^ the house ib^ 
might help to feed something." 

^' I am glad you think of such things, my son," added his father. 
" Who is at thei head of your class in school ?" , . : , 

«I am, father." . . ! '• 
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*< I thought I heard you say so last night. Would not a parcel of 
fowls take away your attention from your books ?" 

« No, I dont think they would.** 

" Well," replie<f Mr. Wftliams, " I will lend you money enough 
to buy a pair of fowls, for which you must give mp your note: 
Lizzie may come into the arrangement, if she likes, with you. You 
may use the bam, and you may have any thing about the house that 
the hens will eat, and that is likely to be wasted, free of charge. 
You must take care of your flock during your leisure, and not tres- 
pass u^n your school hours or neglect your books. I shall insist 
upon diese conditions. Do you agree to them ?** 

" Oh, yes, father !" said the delighted boy. 

" Very well ; you may now go to school, and to-night I will bring 
you the chickens you are so anxious about. To-morrow afternoon 
your cousin may help you build a house for them." 

Ralph and his sister, ailer thanking their falser for his kindness, 
set out with happy hearts to school. After school the children gave 
the bam a thorough examination, stimulated by an interest which 
they never felt before. They fixed an old barrel for a nest, putting 
soft hay into it, with as much care as though it was their own 
bed. 

When the coach stopped before their door that night, upon the re- 
tum of their father from town, a box containing a nice pair of fowls 
was lifted down and placed in the yard. Ralph ran at once for the 
hammer, to knock off the slats from the box and set the prisoners 
free. To be sure, they did not feel much at home. The cock 
stratted iround, shaking his big bushy tail, as savage as he could be ; 
while the hen looked shy and suspicious (as hens generally do), 
cackled her thanks at being liberated, and began to walk away. A 
good supper, which the attentive Lizzie had prepared, soon put the 
whole party upon amicable terms. Peace was declared, and the ' 
new-comers took up their abode in the barn. 

" Now, my son," said Mr. Williams, after supper, '* we will have 
this matter all fixed correctly, and then there will be no misunder- 
standing. The*fowls are yours — ^ 

" And mine," suggested Lizzie. 

" What, are you going shares with Ralph ? Well, all right ; only 
we must liave what business people call a joint note. Bring a pen 
and ink, Li&ie." 

The writing materials were produced, and a note was drawn, 
which Ralph and his sister signed. It ran as follows : 
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« $1 50. W , March 13, 1852. 

" One year after date, we jointly and severally promise to pay 
Nathan Williams, or order, one dollar and fifty cents, for value re- 
ceived. « Ralpc Williams, 

Lizzie L. Williams." 

** Now, my children, let me see how faithful you can be in the 
management of your stock. They will pay you in exact proportion 
as you take care of them ; remember that. If yon neglect them, 
or shut them up, expecting that they will take care of themselves, I 
am afraid your speculation will not amount to much. But if you 
should prove good masters, and exercise constant care over yomr 
fowls, they will bring it back to you with interest. I will buy any 
thing which they may produce, at a fair market price, of which you 
must keep a correct account. Your cousin will give you some good 
advice about the matter, and I will advise you from time to time 
about what needs to be done. But I want you to remember that 
the speculation is entirely your own, and let us see what you will 
make of it." 

The next day, which was Saturday, their Cousin Henry came 
over in the afternoon, and the children went busily to work to build 
a house for the new-comers. Henry said that it was necessary to 
have a yard for them on the south side of the bam, where they could 
wallow in the dirt This they constructed of slats, and from this 
an entrance Was made into one comer of the bam, where a roosting- 
place was prepared. By the time the sun went down, every thing 
was ready, and the fowls were put into their new abode. 

After supper Henry told Ralph how to manage. He said he must 
keep chan, fresh water constantly at hand for his flock, and give 
them some com every day, with a variety of other food, such as 
they would eat. He must also have a shallow box of ashes near 
them, where they could wallow ; give them oyster-shells, pounded 
fine, occasionally, and weeds and other green things from the 
garden, when they could be had. Ralph promised to attend to the 
instractions of his cousin in all respects, aqd so the children sepa- 
rated for the night. « 

The next day but one, on his return from school, Ralph's mother 
told him that there had been an *' awful cackling" in his he^i-coop 
during the forenoon. Ralph sprang like a deer for the bam, return- 
ing presently with the tidings that there was an egg i* the nest. 
On his father's retum from town at night, he had to go down and see 
it. Ralph offered to sell it at once, but Mr. Williams told lum he 
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had better let it be, i^nd let the hen sit, and increase the size of his 
flock. 

" Yes — but, father,*' said Ralph, " she don't want to sit." 

"Well, you wait," said his father, "and, above all things, keep 
away from her nest, and don't touch or disturb her. Do not even 
look into the nest. She will sit without your assistance, when she 
gets ready, (mly don't go near her." 

I will not tire my readers by relating how carefully and how con- 
stantly the children took care of their fowls ; how their eyes sparkled 
with joy to see, after some weeks, a brood of fourteen young chick- 
ens running about, all their own ; or how the young ones flourished 
under the care and attention of their little master and mistress. 

At first Mr. Williams said that he feared that Ralph and Lizzie 
would get tired of taking so much trouble for them, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, " it would get to be. an old story." But he was greatly 
mistaken. Ralph never relaxed his attentions in the least. With 
the increase of his cares he redoubled his exertions^ True, he 
had a good copy to follow in Cousin Henry, who was quite an adept 
at raising fowls, and who came down almost every day to see Ralph, 
and to ascertain how he got along. At such times he would suggest 
any improvement he thought of ; and Ralph, always ready to take 
advice from those older than himself, profited greatly by his kind- 
ne«s. 

Let us now skip over the events of several months, and come to . 
the profits of Ralph's venture ; for, after all, that is the main thing 
to look at. I shall say nothing about the pleasure the children ex- 
perienced in the business. .1 shall not mention the benefit derived 
by them in devoting their spare time to somethiiSg useful, learning 
to depend upon themselves, and to assume the cares of business, in 
a small way, even in their youth — a benefit which, I trust, parents at 
any rate, will appreciate, without any promptings of mine — but come 
at once to the dollars and cents. 

A whole year passed by, when, one evening after supper, Ralph 
told his father that his note was due the next day, and he wanted to 
have it paid. 

" Well done, my son," said Mr. Williams, ** I am glad to find that 
you have not forgotten it. But you are entitled to ' three days' grace,' 
you know." 

" No matter about that," replied Ralph ; **"the note says one year. 
The year is out to-morrow, and I should like to settle up." 

" Very well. I am glad to have you look after your promises, no 
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matter how closely. I trust you will nerer give a note, even to me^n 
which you do Aot feel certain you can pay when it is due. Prompt* 
NESS and punctuality will give a person a good name anywhere.' 
Now sit down and let me see youf" bill against me." 

" Here it is, father, all ready. Li2zie keeps the books, and she^^ 
says it is right." ^ 

" JkVhat's this I see ? A bill against me amounting to seventeen 
dollars and eleven cents, as I am alive ! Why, isnt there som6 
mistake ?" 

" No, mother has counted the eggs herself, and she sayB it is all 
right. We have let you have five hundred and seventeen eggs, be-r 
sides nine chickens in December. We owe you for four bushels (^ 
com, which you let us have." 

" And so I am — let us see — twelve dollars and one cent in your' 
debt; that is, charging you ninety cents a bushel for the com; 
Well, here is^^rour note, and the balance in money, with which yoa* 
can do as you like." 

" Oh, we wish you to keep the money until we want it," said boib 
the children. • 

" Very well," replied Mr. Williams, " I will do so, and pay you^ 
interest. And so you have made twelve dollars in one year on your 
chickens." 

"Yes," said Ralph, "and we have seventeen nice fowls leflois 
hand from both broods. That's more gain." 

" Nice fowls they certainly are," returned his father, " and they 
do you and your sister much credit. But, my son, you have fmrg<^-^ 
ten the most valual^e part of your profits* You have learned to b« 
faithful and industrious, and you have persevered in well-doing 
where others older than yourselves would have failed. This i* 
worth more to you, believe me, than all your fowls ten times ov^. 
Continue in that habit as long as you live, my children, and I shall 
never regret buying you * a chicken.' " — Plat/mate, 



TRADES BY BIRDS, BEASTS, AND INSECTS. 

PLEASE to tell me something to amuse me, uncle, will you ? for 
I am so tired." 
" But if you are so tired, Henry, what likelihood is there of your 
listening to me with attention ?" 
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" Oh, t will not loee a word ! I shoold nevar be tired of hearing 
^u talk.'^ 

' *< Weir^ if I am to talk to amuse you, it must be about sometbing 
entertaining. SQ|^[>oae I tell you c^ the flrades which are carried on 
by the lower creatures." 

" Trades ! Why, how can they carry on any trade 1 Do you 
mean to say that beasts^ and birds, and such like^carry on trade ?" 

" You shall hear. The fox is a dealer in poultry, and a whole- 
sale dealer, too, as the farmers and farmers' ^vives know to their 
cost." 

" That is true, certainly." 

'* Not satisfied with ducklings and chickens, he must needs push 
on his trade among the full-grown cocks and heps ; and many a good 
fat goose is conveyed to his storehouse in the woods. 
* A wily trader in his way 
Is Reynard, both by night and day.* " 

. '* And what other creature carries on a trade besides the fox ?" 
. *^Th6 otter and the heron are fishermen, though they neither 
make use of a line nor of a net. It is not very often that we catch 
sight of the otter, fur he carries on his trade, for the most part, imder 
ihe water; but the heron- is frequently seen standing with his long, 
thin legs in the shallow part of the river, suddenly plunging his 
lengthy bill below the surface, and bringing up a fish. You can not 
deny that the heron and the otter are fishermen." 

" No, that I can not ; but never should I have thought of it if you 
had not told me." 

^ Ants are day-laborers, and very industrious too in their calling ; 
;tiiey aiwa3rs seem in earnest at their work. Catch them asleep in 
the daytime, if you can. They set us an example of industry. 

* Ants freely work, without disguise ; 
Their ways comdder, and be wise." 

" Go on, uncle ; I am not half so tired as I was." 
" You seem all attention, certainly, Henry. The swallow is a 
fly-^catcher, and the number that he catches in a day would quite 
astonish you. Often have you seen him skimming along the surface 
of the brood and Che pond." 

" Yes, that I have, and swallows are as busy as ants, I think." 
" The beaver is a wood-cutter, a builder, and a mason, and is a 
good workman in all these trades. He cuts down the small trees 
with his teeth ; and aft^r he has built his house, he plasters it skill- 
fully with his tail." 
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^ Well done, beaver! He seems to outdo ail the rest." 

" The wasp is a paper-maker, and he makes his paper out of ma- 
terials that no other paper-maker would use. If ever you should 
examine a wasp's nest, you will find it all made of paper." 

" How many curious things there are in the world that I never 
thought of!" 

'* Singing-birds are musicians, and no other musicians can equal 
them in harmony. Hardly can we decide which has the advantage ; 
die lark, the blackbird, the thrush, or the nightingale. 

* On feathery wing they freely rove. 
And wake with harmony the grove.'*' 

*^ I am afraid that you are coming to the end." 
•• Oh, never fear. The fire-flies are lamp-lighters." 
^* Yes, I have seen them. I shall not forget the lamp-lighters." 
*♦ The bee is a professor of geometry, for he constructs his cells 
so scientifically, that the least possible amount of material is formed 
into the largest spaces with the least waste of room. Not all the 
mathematicians of our colleges could improve the construction of his 
cells." 

" The bee is much wiser than I thought he was." 
"The caterpillar is a silk-spinner, and far before all other silk- 
spinners in creation. For the richest dresses that we see we are 
indebted to the silk-worm. With what wonderful properties has it 
pleased our heavenly Father to endow the lower creatures !" 

" I shall be made ^viser to-day, uncle, than I have ever been 
before." 

" The mole is an engineer, and forms a tunnel quite as well as if 
he had been instructed by an engineer. The nautilus is a navigator, 
hoisting and taking in his sails as he floats along the water, and 
casting anchor at his pleasure." 

*' I should never have believed that any one could have made these 
things out so clearly." 

" Let me finish them by observing that the jackal is a hunter, the 
hawk an expert bird-catcher, the leech an excellent surgeon, and the 
monkey the best rope-dancer in the world." 

" Well dohe, uncle ! you have amused me, indeed. I could listen 
an hour longer without being tired." — Anonymous, 



Be polite, modest, and respectful to every one. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST IN THE FIR-TREE. 
BT AKirxx PAmKcm. 

Bt the low-roofed cottage window. 

In a fir-tree green and fair, 
Robin Redbreast and bis darling 

Bnilt a nest with choioeet care. 

Swift th^ flew o*er field and meadow. 

And from forests far away 
Robin brought the daintiest mosses^ 

Wots them in with fragrant hay. 

Soft and fleecy was the lining, 

Jnst as nice as nice could be ; 
Far and near the little Birdies 

Came this perfect neet to see. 

When at last it all was finished, 

Robin to his gentle bride 
Sang a song of losing welcome. 

As she nestled by his side. 

Lnla from the cottage window 

Saw him bring her dainty food — 
Tempting cherries from the orchard, 

Or ripe berries from the wood. 

Two snoh happy, loTing Redbreasts 

Ton will very seldom see ; 
Robin sang, ai^d fHsked, and capered. 

With a heart brim full of glee. 

And his quiet little wifie, 

When her Birdies burst the shell. 
Half beside herself with pleasure. 

Felt a joy no words can tell. 

When the brood had grown to birdhood, ^ 
• And their wings became quite strong, 
Robin gaTe his parting blessing. 
Sang to them a farewell song. 

(Lula heard it in the cottage. 

And repeated it to me. 
And it was so short and simple, 

Fye remembered it, you see.) 



Bobin sang in a Woe as dear as a bell 

(I pf^J 7<»> «^Mur ohildren, remember ii well)— 

" There is noUung, dear Birdlings, so blessed as loTe, 

A nest in a fir-tree, the good God above; 

And if you would be happy in field and in wood, 

You mutt ahoat/s be gentit^ and lo9ing, and good,** 
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FIFTEEN MINUTES TOO LATE. 

BY CATHXRINE M. TROWBRIDGX. 

WILLIAM JONES was a boy possessing not a few desirable 
qualities, which procured for him many friends ; but he had 
one very bad habit, which made himself and his friends a great deal 
of trouble, and that was the habit of being tardy. To give my 
young readers some idea of the mischief occasioned by this habit, 
I will first introduce William to them on a bright summer morning 
in June. 

The father and mother of William and two sisters are at the 
breakfast table; but is William there? No; his seat is vacant. 
Where is he ? As it is a beautiful summer morning, perhaps he is 
in the yard or garden, enjoying as children do enjoy such mornings. 
It may be the notes of that robin, which is pouring forth its morning 
song of praise from the boughs of the cherry-tree, standing half way 
between the house and the garden, have arrested his attention, and 
chained him to the spot, in half forgetfulness of the fact that there 
is any breakfast to be eaten this morning. 

Well, even if he is there, imder the cherry-tree, he is not where * 
he should be. It would have been pleasant to have seen him there 
ten minutes before, his cheeks ruddy with the exercise of an early 
morning walk, listening to the sweet notes of that robin, while wait- 
ing for the summons of the breakfast bell ; but that is not his place 
now, and bpys never appear to ad\'antage wh^n out of their place. 
But William is out of his place, that is evident, for there stands un- 
occupied the chair which should be filled by him. ^Neither is he 
under the cherry-tree. The innocent robin can not be charged with 
being the cause of his want of punctuality. If this had been the 
case, we should be half inclined to forgive him, even though the ex- 
cuse 'was insufficient to justify him ; but he is not there He has 
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not seen the yurd or garden, or heard the notes of a bird this morn- 
ing, not he. 

There he is, washing his hands and face, preparatory to breakfast. 
How sleepy he looks ! It is to be hoped that he will dash on the 
cold water, until he is thoroughly awake. But he will do no such 
^ng. He knows he is belated, and afler wetting the tips of his 
fingers and the' end of his nose, he proceeds to the breakfast- 
table, rubbing his eyes on the way to prevent falling asleep before 
he reaches it. 

William does not appear to very good advantage this morning, 
does he ? There is not a bird on the trees, nor a bright flower 
whiph grows more bright in the sun's morning beams, which would 
not put him to the blush. Now, what is the cause of it all ? Simply 
^s, that after William awoke in the morning, and knew it was time 
for him to get up, he said to himself, ** I will lie juSt a few minutes 
longer,** and again fell asleep. 

He slept so long that he was not even up in time for breakfast, to 
say nothing of the loss of the early morning walk, and that sweet 
concert in the cherry-tree to which he might have had a free 
ticket 

After breakfast, William goes out to take the walk he should have 
taken before breakfast. He does this to wake himself up enough to 
get his lessons in geography, before school. We look at him again 
as he comes in. Now that his eyes are open, they certainly look 
very bright, and as he fixes tbem upon his book, there seems to be 
a fair prospect that the lesson will be acquired. Indeed, he seems 
anxious that it should be, and applies himself to the work with great 
diligence. A prize has been promised by his teacher to those of 
the class who do not miss a question in geography during the term. 
WiUiam'has not missed one yet, and he hopes to secure the prize. 
Soon the school-bell rings. He hopes he has his lesson perfectly, 
bnt he has been interrupted, and he is Hot quite sure of it. If 
he only had ten minutes more, he could put that question beyond all 
doubt. He goes to his class, and misses one question. If he bad 
improved the time he had wasted in bed, in the morning, his lesson 
would have been perfect. 

But William does not learn wisdom by experience. Instead of 
overcoming this habit of being tardy, the habit overcomes him more 
and more. His teachers complain that he is tardy at school, and 
his companions have to wait for him, if they wish for his company 
in any expedition which they have planned. He is a good-hearted 

9 
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boy, and has many (fiends, but tlus fault of hLs is a serious annoy- 
ance to them all. 

Let us now pass over a few years to the time when William is 
old enough to think of leaving his home to seek one among strang- 
ers, and see how this habit which he has indulged will affect him 
then. He had made up his mind that he wished to become a mer- 
chant. He had talked over the matter with his parents, and they, 
on the whole, approved of the plan. While his father was trying to 
find a suitable place for him, a brother of one of their neighbors, a 
merchant in the city not far distant, came out to spend a few days 
in their village. He expressed a wish to find a good, active boy, 
to take back with him as clerk. 

When this became known, several gentlemen called on him, each 
of whom was desirous to secure the place for his' son. Among 
these was the father of William, who thought it would be just the 
place for him, and was quite anxious to secure it. The gentleman 
had seen William once or twice, and, being pleased with his appear- 
ance, had almost decided in his favor. He, however, requested his 
father to let him come over to his brother's house, at precisely eight 
o'clock the next morning, and he would let him know his final de- 
cision. William's father directed him to dress himself as neatly as 
he could the next morning, and go over to see the merchant at the 
hour appointed. Knowing his tardy habit, he charged him to be 
punctual. 

" You need have no fears, father, of my being tardy this time," 
said William, " for I ar^ too much engaged about going, and too im- 
patient to hear the gentleman's decision for that." 

But William was * quite too confident. He did not realize how 
strong is the power of a wrong habit ; how it throws its chains abou^ 
us so that we become its slaves, and do its bidding even when we 
do not intend it. 

The next morning William did not commence making his prepa- 
rations in such time that one or two unexpected hindrances would 
not prevent his being ready in season. Instead of taking the M^se 
course, he put off getting ready until the last minute, and something 
occurring to delay him a little, he did not start from home until near 
fifteen minutes past eight. , 

When he reached the house, he found several lads there, who had 
come on the same errand as himself. As soon as he entered the 
room, the merchant took out his watch, and fixing his eyes steadily 
upon him, he said : 
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** It 18 fifteen minutes past eight. Do you know the value of fif- 
teen minutes, my lad ?" 

William would have given not a little to have rolled back the 
wheels of time over the space of those fifteen minutes, for there 
was something in the gentleman's manner which convinced him that 
these minutes were likely to have an important bearing on the sub- 
ject of his hopes. 

" Now, boys," said the merchant, " I suppose you have all come 
here wishing to obtain the situation as clerk in my store. I am 
^Brry that any of you must be disappointed, but as I need but one 
clerk, it follows, of course, that only one of you can be gratified in 
this wish, and I must, therefore, proceed to make my choice. As 
to Our friend William, who has just come in, it will be of no use to 
ask him any questions, for he has been fifteen minutes behind the 
time in meeting this appointment. My clerk must be a punctual 
boy ! My last clerk I discharged because I met with a serious loss 
in consequence of his want of punctuality, so there is no chance 
for him." 

The merchant, after some conversation with the other boys, pro- 
ceeded to make choice of the one he thought best qualified. to fill 
the vacant place in his store, and then dismissed them. He felt 
very sorry for William, when he saw how disappointed he looked, 
and taking him kindly by the hand, told him that he must let this be 
a lesson to him, teaching him the importance of j^unctuality, and if 
it taught him this lesson, it might be a benefit to him in the end, and 
he might yet become a successful merchant. — Home Gazette. 



I WISH AND I WILL. 

I WISH I could play upon the Jiano as well as Miss Hallet," said 
Ellen Rosse. • 

•* Well, so you will when you have had as many years' practice," 
was the reply. 

" Oh, I mean now, without waiting so long." 

I wonder if wishing will make her a good player, thought I. " If 
wishes were efibrts, most men would be great." 

" I wish I knew as much as you do, Miss Emilie," said the same 
young lady. 

" So you may, if you will study and improve your time." 

58527A 
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'* I wish I knew as mucH now." 

" Knowledge does not come into your Head of its own accord. 
Miss Ellen ; you have to put it there by efforts of your own." 

" I wish I kn^w my lessons." 

" Sit down and study them, and you will soon have your wish." 

" I do not feel in the humor of studying ; I*d like to know them 
without." 

'* * I wish' must be a great help to you, you say it so often. If I 
could discover the magic, I would use it myself; but it must be in* 
visible to all but yoiurself, for I can not see that you accomplish.m 
great deal by it, after ^." 

'* Now you are laughing at me. It doesn't Ao me any good, I 
suppose ; but it is .so easy to say it, and I do really wish what I 
say." 

" No doubt you do, if you could get it without any trouble. * 1 
wish' is a lazy friend of yours ; he isn't any profit to you ; suppose 
you turn him off, and take instead, * / wilV My word for it, you 
will find he helps you ipore than the other. He is the very soul of 
industry; and he accomplishes more in an hour than *I wish' 
does in a lifetime. Say, * / will learn my lessons,' and there will 
be no occasion for ' I wish I knew them.' You will cut the lac- 
quaintance of your old friend when you have tried the new one, I 
am sure." 

Ellen laughed. " Well," she said, " I don't like to dissolve old 
friendships ; but I will try your advice, that is, if I can remember ; 
but * I wish' is easier to say than * I will' is to do." 

Her resolution is good ; let us all follow it. / vnll is the brare 
word that conquers all difficulties. — S. S, Advocat9t 



Redssemiko Time. — Dean Swill, when he claimed, at the usual 
time, the degree of A. B., was jo deficient as to obtain it only by 
" jspecial favor," a term used to denote want of merit. Of this dis- 
grace he was so ashamed ^that he resolved from that time to study 
eight hours a day, and continued his industry for seven years, with 
what improvement is sufficiently known. This part of his history 
deserves to be remembered ; it may afford useful admonition to 
young men, whose abilities have been made, for a time, useless 
by their passions or pleasures, and who, having lost one part of 
life in idleness, are tempted to throw away the remainder in ^^spair 
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THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 

T\EAR mother," said a little girl, as they were walking to- 
" gether in the garden, " why do you have so few oi those 
beautiful double almonds in the garden t You haye hardly 
a bed where there is not a tuft of violets, and they are so 
much plainer! What can be the reason?" 

"My dear," said the mother, "gather me a bunch of 
each. Then I will tell you why I prefer the humble 
violet." 

The little girl ran off and soon returned with a fine bunch 
of the beautiful almond and a few violets. 

" Smell t^m, my dear," said her mother, "and try which 
is the sweetest." 

The child smelled again and again, and could scarcely be- 
lieve herself that the lovely almond had no scent, while the 
plain violet had a delightful odor. 

"Well, my child, which is the sweetest?" 

*' Oh, dear mother, it is the little violet !" 

" Well, you know now, my child, why I prefer the plain 
violet to the beautiful almond. Beauty without fragrance, 
in flowers, is in my opinion something like beauty without 
gentleness and good temper in little girls. 

" When any of those people who speak without reflection 
may say to you, *What charming blue eyes! What beau- 
tiful curls! What a fine complexion!' without knowing 
whether you have any good qualities, and without thinking 
of your defects and failings — with some of which every 
body was bom — remember then, my little girl, the almond 
blossom; and remember also, when your affectionate 
mQt^er may i^ot be there to tell you, that beauty without 
gentleness and good temper ia worthless." — AnonynuntB. 

r 
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TRY TO PLEASE. 



FVID you ever stop to think, my young friends, how much 
^ happier you feel when trying to please your parents, and 
brothers and sisters, or your playmates, than when you act 
selfishly? If not, just try it every day for a week, and see 
how happy it will make you. 

I remember havmg read how the Feejee children, who 
lived on the Fejee Islands in the Pacific Ocean, tried to 
please Mr. Young, an English missionary, who went to live 
among them, that he might teach them to be good. 

One day when Mr. Young was taking a walk along the 
sea-shore, he was followed by a great many Feejee children, 
who were watching him. After a while he stooped down 
and picked up a shell, and the children all ran^to him to see 
what he had picked up. He showed them the shell, and 
they all went off to look for some more like it, because they 
thought Mr. Young would be pleased. 

In a little while they came running back with their shells ; 
some were very nice ones, and those Mr. Youig took, and 
smiled kindly at the little ones who brought them, and 
patted them on their shoulders. Other shells were not so 
good, and those he refused, and shook his head. Then there 
was such a shout of joy from those whose shells had been 
accepted, and the others looked very much disappointed. 

By-and-by Mr. Young stooped down and picked up a 
piece of coral ; up mn the little Feejeeans to see what he 
had got ; in a minute they were all in the sea up to their 
waists, to look among the reefs for coral, stud right glad 
were they when they found a piece that they tnSnght would 
please the " Great Chief," as Mr. Young was call^ 

Now, my young friends, I wish you to imitate theNexatn- 
ple of the Feejee children, and try, by acts of willing . 
ness in small as well as gr'feat things, to please those 
you, and I can assure you that you will feel the happier 
for it. 



Ignorance. — A barren country of which all are natives, 
and from which all should be emigrants. 
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LOOK UP. 

A LITTLE boy went to sea with his father to learn to be a 
sailor. One day his father said to him, " Oome, my boy, 
you will never be a sailor if you don't learn to climb ; let 
me see if you can get up the mast." 

The boy, who was a nimble little fellow, soon scrambled 
up ; but when he got to the top, and saw at what a height 
he was, he began to be frightened, and called out, "Oh, 
father! I shall fall ; what am I to do?" 

" Look up — look up, my boy," said his father ; " if you 
look down you will be giddy, but if you keep looking up to 
the flag at the top of the mast, you will descend safely." 
The boy followed his father's advice, and reached the bottom 
with ease. 

There are more senses than one in which the advice here 
given may be taken. To every boy and girl we say — Look 
up. If you would ^void the evils of bad company and un- 
worthy companions — look up. If you would be numbered 
among the educated and talented — look up. If you would 
hold a high social position — look up. 



FROLIC NATURE. 

BY UNCLE GEORGE. 

Come Fanny and Jennie, come Johnny and Will — 

There's a dance in the valley and away on the hill. 

Hurrah ! ha-ha-ha ! how the grasses in the meadows 

Are whirling with the curling of their own wind-shadows ! 

With a totter and a quiver is the water in the river, 

Going ever to deliver ite wave to the giver — 

The rumhling and turohling, the grumhling sea, 

The hungry, monotonous, gluttonous sea ! 

The hollow winds oome with a hum like a drover, 

And cover the valley of clover all over 

With flocks of hillows, like hrindled herds, 

That go with a low sound moving slow ; 
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And rocked with a motion too dreamy for words, 
Multitudinous bees swing fluting at ease, 
Or, far from their bonny homes, beating their funny drums, 
Swk from the sunny blooms stock for their honey-combs. 
Busy and buzzy, and ftusyy if Johnny comes 
Dashing, too rash, in their irritable company, — 
Ha'penny, dap an eye there if you jump any ! 
Trees of the wildwood are merry as childhood, 
, Clapping their million hands all of a quirer, 
Flashing and fluid as was ever a rirer. 
, Fluttering and twittering, glittering and tittering. 

Birds in the leares are the voice of the wood, 
. Uttering their melodies, jollities, or welladays. 
Each understood by similitude of mood. 
In the mind of the listener who hears as he should. .- 

Tremulous with happiness, full "bf new sappiness, 
Ruiftles the foliage close overlapping us, 
Stirred with a pattering sound, like scattering 
Rain-drops over us silverly clattering. 

Now for a dance with the leaves and the grasses here ! 
'^ Pass us your glasses here ; oh, for Agassiz here !" 
Never mind a bug, boys ! skip with the lasses here. 
Out for an hour with the merry summer revelers. 
Far from the frivolous cavilers, travelers. 
Drivelers, and snivelers — drones who would baffle us. 
Combed by the trees, with the breeze to dishevel us ! 
Wholly to jollity, of a pure quality. 
Give we the hour, though grimacing gravities. 
Say it is fblly, too solemn to laugh at us. 



Boys and Birds. — "In traveling near Franconia, in New 
Hampshire," says a gentleman, " I noted the bird-nests npon 
the trees that stood by the road-side, and felt delighted with 
the evidence which they gave of the good qualities oi the 
mothers and children who live there. I noticed the nest of 
a bird within three feet of the front door of a dwelling." 
Eemember, boys^ to let the birds alone. 



I HATE to see a scholar gape, 
And yawn upon his seat, 

Or lay his head upon his desk, 
As if almost asleep. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

fDS moftths of July and August comprise tke season for most of the prominent 
ed«oational meetings in our country. County Teachers' Meetings are held* 
it is tme, at all times, but there are no general gatherings of the fHends of 
educatiom from one end of the State to the other, and even from all parts of the 
Union, 0iioh as occur annually during these months. It is in August, how^yer, 
Uiat most of these Teachers' Conyentions take place. The following are the 
principal ones to be held during the present season : 

Kew York State Teachers* Associatioic. — The tenth annual meeting of 
this association will be held dl^ednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the Ist, 2d, 
and 3d days of August, at Mechanics' Hall in Utica, N. Y. Addresses will be 
deUyered by the President, R. D. Jones, of Rochester; D.M. B. Anderson, of 
Rochester; JcAm D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Instruction for Con- 
necticut ; Rey. Theodore L. Cuyler, of New York ; Prof. Charles Dayies, of Fish- 
kill ; Payid B. Scott, of New York ; Dr. Alexander Kelsey, of Monroe County ; 
E. Pershine Smith, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of New York ; and J. W. Bulkley, Esq., City Superintendent of Schools 
for Brooklyn. 

It is anticipated that this will be an unusually interesting meeting, and it is 
hoped a large number of teachers will be present from all parts of the State. 
The meeting will commence at 2 o*clock« p. m. Ladies will be entertained by 
the citizens of Utica, free of expense. 

PEHNSTLVAiriA State Teachers' ASSOCIATION. — ^Thls association will hold 
its semi-annual iqpeting at Pittsburg, on Tuesday, the 7th of August. 

Amkricait Associatiox for THE ADTAircEMEifT OF SciBNCE. — ^Tho ninth 
meeting of this associaticm will be held at Proyidenoe, R. I., commencing on 
Wednesday, August 15, at 10 a. m., continuing three or four cl^s. The meet- 
ing wiU be held in the chapel of Manning Hall. 

The American Institute of Instruction will hold its annual meeting at 
Bath, Me., commencing August 21, and continue for three days. 

The American Associattion for the ADyANCEMENT of Education wiU 
h<dd its sixth annual meeting in the chapel of the New York Uniyersity, New 
York, on the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 81st of August, 1865. 

The introductory address will be given by Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., 
the retiring President. Addresses will also be given by the following gentlemen 
during the session of the association : Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, Albany ; Dr. 
Tappan, President of the University of Michigan ; Rev. Charles Brooks, Boston . 
Prof. Felton, of Harvard University ; Rev. T. V. Moore, Richmond, Va. ; Rev. 
jyr. Huntington, Bostcm, Mass. ; Prof. Taylor Lewis, of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, K. Y. ; Lient. Maury, of Washington; Rev. Dr. Proudfit, of Rutger's 
College; Prof. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia High School; Rev. £. B. Hunt- 
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iiigton, Stamford, Conn. ; Prof. F. A. P. Barnard, Unirernty of MiadaBii^i ; 
Rey. Qorham D. Abbott, Spingler Institute, New York ; Pro! H. J. Andorscm, 
New York. 

Ths Earth's Ring. — ^For ages the Zodiacal Light, as that luminous, cone- 
like appearance is termed, which may be obserred most tvmrMj in Jilareh and 
April, and October and NoTcmber, in the west just after sunset, and also in the ^ 
east just before sunrise, has puzsled astronomers and {dukeophers. From a 
series of obserrations, embracing a period of more than two years, made by the 
Rey. Mr. Jonee, Chaplain in the U. S. Nayy, while connected with ^le Japan 
Expedition, he has come to the conclusion that the Zodiacal Light is a rix^ 
around the earth inside of the moon*8 orbit, and probably in the same plane 
with that c»:bit. It is not so dense as the ring of Saturn, apparently, though on 
that point, as well as on its breadth, thickness, and exact distance from the 
earth, it is not possible at present to form {^reliable opinion. 

Pkesekyino Fruit. — ^Most of fruits decay in so short a time that the season 
during wMch we can enjoy them is very limited. JTarious methods have been 
resorted to to preserve them, the most common of which is saturating them with 
sugar. But this practice destroys their healthy properties, and renders their 
use limited. Our land abounds with berries of all kinds, and fruits and vege- 
tables which, could they be preserved fresh, would furnish a vast amount of 
wholesome food. Such a desideratum has at length been accomidi^ed in 
*' Spratt's Patent Hermetical Self-sealing Can," manufactured by Messrs. Wells 
& Provost, No. 321 Pearl Street, New York. By using these cans, and ob- 
serving the simple directions that accompany them, such fruits as Pears, 
Peaches, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Cherries, Plums, Currants; 
and such vegetables as Tomatoes, Green Peas, Beans, Green Com, and Aspara- * 
gus, may be preserved fresh for years, without salt, su^ar, or acid, or any other 
preservative preparation. The atmosphere is perfectly excluded from the 
fruits and vegetables preserved with these cans, and they retain their natural 
shape, color, and flavor. 

The price of Spratt's Patent Cans, holding one quart each, is only $2 60 per 
dozen. Those holding two quarts $3 75 per dozen. Funnels and wrenches ac« 
company them ; apd the whole expense of one dozen half gallon cans, with all 
the apparatus for use would be less than $4 00. The same cans can be used 
year after year. They may be sent by express to any part of the country. 

" Strain out a Gnat."— President Trench, in his latest work on the En- 
glish Language, points out a curious typographical error in the 24th^ verse of 
the 23d chapter of Matthew. The words, " which strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel," the professor thinks contain a misprint, which having been passed over 
in the edition of 1611 has held its ground ever since. The translators intended 
to say, s* which strain om/ a gnat and swallow a camel," that being the correct 
rendering of the original, as appears in Tyndale's and Cranmer's translations, 
both of which have " strained out." 

It was the custom of the stricter Jews to strain their wine, vinegar, and other 
portables through linen or gauze, lest unawares they should drink some little 
unclean insect, as a gnat, and thus transgress a Levitical law ; it was to this 
custom the Saviour alluded, intending to say that the Scribes and Pharisees, 
while they strain out a gnat from their drink, would swallow a camel at a gulp. 
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^DD PROVSilON.— When the regnlatioxis of Weet Boeton were drawn np bj 
two fjumms lawyera, it is said one section was written and aooepted thns : 
** And the said proprietors shall meet annually on the first Tuesday of Jane, 
profided the same does not fall on Sunday. 

Greek Mttholoot looks poorly by the light of science. Cyclops were tuI- 
gar cannibals; Unicom, the antelope: Python, a boa constrictor; Pigmies, 
Bushmen; Centaurs were horse-tamers; Cunocephali, orang-outangs; Sa- 
tyrs, apes; Phanix, the condor; JSTepenthe of^elen, green tea; Vrccs of 
Hesperides, conmum orange trees 

A Little too Poute. — As John Randolph was walking one day, he met a 
man who walked straight on, remarking, ** that he did not torn out fbr a ras- 
cal." " I do," quickly rejoined Randolph ; and immediately stepping aside he 
let the ruffian pass. 

Youiro Enolaitd. — ^Upon a recent examination of one of the pauper schools 
in Etaglandi it was found that none of the boys could point out Egypt on the 
map or ex|dain what was the graren image. One bby said it was going to sohooL 
One of the schoolmistresses was asked the question : ** What remarkable erent 
ocenrred when our Sayiour was twelye years old ?" She rei^ed| ** I belieye he 
was put in the bulrushes." 

Punctuation. — Man is either good or bad ; 
» And which, I wish to know, 

May genius, with punctilious hand, 
By punctuation show. 

He is an old experienced man in Yice and wickedness he is nerer found 
oppoong the works of iniquity he takes delight in the downfall of the neighbor- 
hood he nerer rejoices in the prosperity of any oi his fellow-creatures he is al- 
ways ready to assist in destroying the peace of society he takes no pleasare in 
senring iha Lord he is unc(»nmonly diligent in sowing discord ataMmg his fnenobi 
and acquaintances he takes no pride in laboring to promote the cause of Chris- 
tianity he has not been negligent in endeayoring to stigmatiie all public 
teachers he makes no exertions to subdue his eyil passions he s^tcs hard to 
build up Satan's kingdom he lends no aid to the support of the goepfl anumg the " 
heathen he contributes largely to the evil adrersary he pays no attention to 
good adrice he gires great heed to the deril he will never go to heaven he must 
go where he will receiye the just recompense of Reward. 

Spscxmsn of Speixixq, No. 2. — ^The following was poked up inside the 
bftrof aoourtroom: 

'* Now arter settin hear 8 weaks 
This Eoart is goin to adjourn, 
And any won hoc jestis seaks 
May oum next Coart & take his turn." 
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LAmosiT Clock zir the World.— The olook built for the New Hooee of 
Parluuneiit in London ii the largest in the world. The dials are twenfy-two 
feet in diameter ; the pcnnt of the minute-hand wiU'therefore more nearly foor- 
ieen inches every ndnute. l%e pmdidiim is fifteen feet long. The hoar bell is 
eight feet high, and weighs fifteen tons. The hammer wei{^ four owt. The 
elodc as a whole, is eight times as large as a f iill«8ised cathedral dodE, - • 

Okvuxq ths Lioivi. — ^Formerly there was a menagerie in the Tower <ii Lon- 
don, in which lions were kept ; it was discontinued about forty years ago. 
During these times of comparatiye simplicity, when a stranger Tinted the me- 
tropolis for the first time, it was usual to take him to the Tower and show him 
the lions as one of thediief idghts ; and on the stranger's return to theoountiy 
it was usual to ask him whether he had seen the Hone. Nowadays, when a 
Londoi(br visits the eo>antry<or the first time, he is taken by his Mends to see 
the most remarkable objects of the place, wliich are called " the lions." One 
' oomrtantly hears the e^ireesion, <* We have been seeing the lions;" but thou- 
sands who make use of it are ignorant of its origin. 

Jituarg JtotittS; ' 

BOO0 noticed in THB9nn>KirrwiIH)6 tent, on rrrnlpt nf thri prli f n gli nil. In niij jmr^ifMiiii Itiii 
United Btatot, free of ix)etiges by N. A. Calkihb, aiS BvoedWAT, Now Yoik. 



▲ JotrmiTBT Thbouoh thx Ghiniesx Empibi. during the warm weather. We ne^ hardly 

S^T^^rv^''*^i^eS^«^^t^*iff'nl^iS; »<»d more than that it is by the a^tlMtof 
ihers, New YcNTK. 12mo ; two volnmea, 420 .,„,,, ^ , ^ » * a*^ J t» 

pp. each. Price $2 60, prepaid J[)ymaa. "HlUa, Lalwfl, and Forest Streams"— Ham- 

Few persons who have d^ed to ventnre into ««>f--^»»«« lore of wchjfld icenenrhaa 
the interior of China hare erer been permitted TAm'T.!!*^ ^J*""^ "^^ the deep ibreat. 
to return. Monsieur Hue, the writer of the ^ ^^^ Adtoondaclc, once more, this summer, 
^olumebej^e us, was singulariy favored. He ^^ p^^^ Conspiraot Bxpo«d, and Proe. 
isaFraHdkinaK,aiidwenttoChhiaasaliberal ^ enkiraifm I)«fendedy in MUghi of ^lu^ 
priest, and ^>ent fourteen years in the Celestial History, and Scripture. By Rer. Sdward 
Empire, Uving mostly in disguise of his real 5^5?''P-^*oo^"H*?^ Ki^n^t ^**« 
character, accommodating hiWlf to themtea ^t^^^^k, ^PP-»12mo,withiUutwtlona. 
cf Chinese Soeiety, aad improving every mo^ 

JBfBt in acquiring a thorough knowledge of The character and ability of this work .aro 
thA language. At length, having so well sue- gu&raQtied by the name of its author, and it 
ceeded, that even the practiced ear of a Bian- °®«<*> ^^ assurance from ui that it ia One Of 
darin <^d not detect a foreign accent in his ** **>*«' ^^ «»o«' thoroogh eicpositiosa of 
speedL he set out on'» journey through the PaPAl CJonspiraox ever published* , ' . 

Celrtial Ekgdott. Ha mingled Areely with « . -». a^ 1 

» ^ . "-»^- T^ _^ , ',^ . Elbmbiteb or Astbomomt. For Schools axui 

.a» jeaBfts; pMsed ttooigh ©very vicissitude, Academies. By John Broeldesbyi A. M. 
from jpffiaoner at the bar to Judge on the bench; Fully illustrated. Published by Fii 



saw every thing that was to be seen, and heard Brace & Co., New York. 3Sibo; S21 pi>. 

©very thing that could interest a stranger to ^"^ ^^' ' 

hear. The fruit of that Journey is the work This work is a more complete and th(»oag^ 

now before us, one of the most interesting treatise on Astronomy thain the asaalteoet-bookB 

books of travel we have read for years. in our schools, and thus sappUet ji v«it Celt by 

COUNTEY M^nS AND BaMBLM OF A Jotm^ !ff *^„^ f"^ ^ * J^J'^.J^v'^"^ 

KALI8T. By 8. H. Hammond and L. W. College, Hartford, Conn. Th© publishers <i^ 

Mansflidd. Published by J. C. Derby, New serve much credit for the admirable manner in 

York. 12mo ; 856 pages. Price $1. -which the work has been pubUshcd ; its paper 

Another pleasant vdnm© for summer read- ilhutnttioiis,. and printing are of the beat 

tig, adding fresher interest to country travel quality. 
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DONALD M KAY. 

FEW, if any, readers of passing events can be found who do not 
remember that mammoth ship, the largest in the world built for 
active service, which was burned at one of the piers in New York 
a few years since, just as she was ready to set sail on her first voy- 
age across the ocean. " The Great Republic^^ was a fitting name 
for that noble ship, three hundred and twenty-five feet in length, the 
construction of which required one Million five hundred thousand 
feet of pine, and more than two thousand tons of white oak, three 
hundred and thirty-six tons of iron, fifty-six tons of copper, besides 
the sheathing, fifteen thousand six hundred and fifty yards of canvas, 
and fifty thousand days' work. 

VOL. XI. NO. 4. AUGUST, 1855. 



110 DOKALD M'EaT. 

This mighty vessel was built by Donald M*Kay, and at his own 
expense. Regarding, as we do, Uie genius of such men of more 
Talue to the race than that of the soldier, whose deeds of noble 
daring are proclaimed far and wide, or even of the statesman whose 
fame becomes party capital, we take pleasure in presenting our 
readers with a brief biographical sketch of his life. 

Donald M*Kay is of Scotch origin, and was bom in Shelbume, 
Nova Scotia, in 1809. His early years were passed on a farm, 
where his opportunities for acquiring an education were very limited. 
His mechanical taste led him to seek other employment as the future 
field of his labors, and accordingly, at the age of nineteen, he en- 
gaged with his brother, Laughlin M'Kay, as a ship-carpenter, in the 
construction of fishing-smacks. 

At the age of twenty-two he came to New York and engaged in 
the employment of Jacob Bell, a veteran ship-builder of this city. 
Here his extraordinary natural endowments began to develop them- 
selves, and no opportunity was permitted to escape unimproved 
for making himself a thorough master of every branch of his busi- 
ness. During the administration of General Jackson a threatened 
collision with France gave an unusual activity to the navy yards. 
A large number of men were wanted in the Navy Yard in Brookljoi, 
and a competent person to superintend them as foreman. For this 
responsible post Donald M'Kay was selected from a thousand work- 
men, and he discharged his duties most faithfully. 

At length he withdrew from this position, and commenced ship- 
building at Newburyport, Massachusetts, on his own account. The 
perfect proportions,' beautiful models, thorough workmanship, and 
fleetness of his ships soon brought him into general notice in the 
mercantile community. ' 

The discovery of gold in California, and the consequent demand 
for ships for the Pacific, led him to construct vessels for that market 
which should combine speed and capacity. From his yard leaped 
forth the Staghound for its ocean race. This was soon followed by 
the Flying Cloud, which proved as fleet as the winds that filled her 
sails. She made the quickest passage then known from New York 
to San Francisco. She has since exceeded that, making the same 
passage in eighty-eight days, and having discharged her cargo, again 
set sail on her ninety-ninth day after leaving New York, for China. 

Mr. M* Kay's next achievement was the Sovereign of the Sects, at 
that time the largest, longest, and sharpest merchant ship in the 
world. It was then considered too large and expensive for any 
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trade ; but confident in his own calculations, her builder inyested all 
he was worth in this enterprise, loaded her on his own account, and 
sent her to California under the command of his brother, Captain 
Laughlin M'Kay. The success of the enterprise fully justified the 
confidence of the designer in the practicability of his plans. 

On her homeward voyage the Sovereign of the Seas made the 
greatest run ever recorded. In twenty-four consecutive hours she 
ran four hundred and thirty geographical miles ; and in ten succes- 
sive days she ran three thousand one hundred and forty-four miles. 
Her next passage was from New York to Liverpool, and, though 
the circumstances were unfavorable, it was the shortest ever made 
by a sailing vessel. In eleven months the gross earnings of this 
vessel was $200,000. She was then sold to an English house to 
run from Liverpool to Australia. 

Our builder had not yet reached the height of his ambition, and 
the Great Republic was his ^next achievement ; but that was inglo- 
riously burned, chafing upon her fastenings when ready for sea. 
Another large ship, second only to the last — The Champion of the 
Seas — has since been launched, a model of American skill, and sent 
to an English firm, by whom she was ordered. Recently he has 
launched another noble ship, which he calls The Defender^ in honor 
of Daniel Webster. 

During the past ten years a fleet of ships, at least forty in num- 
ber, has issued from the yards of Mr. M*Kay, all of them marked 
with the genius of their builder, and adding to his fame by every 
successive trip. It is an interesting fact, that not one of his ships 
ever put into port in distress, or cost the underwriters any thing for 
repairs in consequence of any defect in its construction. 

Donald M *Kay is still in the prime of manhood, with an abundant 
capital and a rich experience, and should his life be spared, wonder- 
ful advances will yet be secured in the naval art, and wind become 
a powerful competitor with steam in transportation upon the seas. 



The Oldest Tree in the World. — Perhaps the oldest tree 
on record is the cypress of Somma, in Lombardy. It is supposed 
to have been planted in the year of the birth of Christ, and on that 
account is looked on with reverence by the inhabitants. It is 123 
feet high, and 20 feet in circumference at one foot from the ground. 
Napoleon, when laying down the plan for his great road over the 
Simplon, diverged from a straight line to avoid injuring this tree. 
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BATTLE OF THE ANTS. 

ONE day when I went out to my wood-pile, or rather to roy pile of 
stumps, I observed two large ants, the one red, the other much 
larger, nearly half an inch long, and black, fiercely contending with 
one another. Haying once got hold they never let go, but struggled 
and wrestled, and rolled on the chips incessantly. . Looking further, 
J was surprised to find that the chips were covered with combatants, 
that it was not a duellum but a bellumf a war between two races of 
ants, the red always pitted against the black, and frequently two red 
ones to one black. 

The legions of these m3mnidons covered all the hills and vales in 
my wood-yard, and the ground was already strewn with the dead 
and dying, both red and black. It was the only battle-field which I 
have ever witnessed, the only battle-field I ever trod while the battle 
was raging. On every side they were engaged in deadly combat, 
yet without any noise that I could hear, and human soldiers never 
fought so resolutely. 

I watched a couple that were fast locked in each other's embraces, 
in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at noon-day prepared to 
fight till the sun went down or life went out. The smaller red 
champion had fastened himself like a vice to his adversary's front, 
and through all the tumblings on that field never for an instant 
ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers near the root, having already 
caused the other to go by the board, while the stronger black one 
dashed him from side to side, and, as I saw on looking nearer, had 
already divested him of several of his members. They fought witt 
more pertinacity than bull-dogs. .Neither manifested the least dis- 
position to retreat It was evident that their battle-cry was " Con- 
quer or die." 

In the meanwhile there came along a single red ant on the hill- 
side of this valley, evidently full of excitement, who either had dis- 
patched his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle ; probably 
the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs, whose mother had 
charged him to return with his shield, or upon it ; or, perhaps, he 
was some Achilles, who had nourished his wrath apart, and had 
now come to avenge or rescue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal 
combat from afar, for the blacks were nearly twice the size of the 
red ; he drew near with rapid pace till he stood on his guard within 
half an inch of the combatants ; then, watching his opportunity, he 
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sprang upon the black warrior, and commenced his operations near 
the root of his right fore*leg, leaving the foe to select among his 
own members ; and so there were three united for life, as if a new 
kind of attraction had been invented which put all other locks and 
cements to shame. 

I should not have wondered by this time to find that they had 
their respective musical bands stationed on some eminent chip, «nd 
playing their national airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer 
the dying combatants. I was myself excited somewhat, even as if 
they had been men. The more you think of it, the less the differ- 
ence. And certainly there is not the fight recorded in Concord his- 
tory, at least, if in the history of America, that will bear a moment's 
comparison with this, whether for the numbers engaged in it, or for 
the patriotism and heroism displayed. For numbers and for carnage 
it was an Austerlitz or Dresden. Concord fight ! Two killed on 
the patriots' side, and Luther Blanchard wounded! Why, here 
every ant was a Buttrick — " Fire ! for God's sake, fire !" — and thou- 
sands shared the fate of Davis and Hosmer. There was not one 
hireling there. I have no doubt that it was a principle they fought 
for, as much as our ancestors, though not to avoid a three-penny tax 
on their tea ; and the results of this battle will be as important and 
memorable to those whom it concerns as those of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have particularly described 
were struggling, carried it into my house, and placed it under a tum- 
bler on my window-sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a mi- 
croscope to the first-mentioned red ant, I saw that though he was 
assiduously gnawing at the near fore-leg of his enemy, having 
severed his remaining feeler, his own breast was all torn away, ex- 
posing what vitals he had there, to the jaws of the black warrior, 
whose breast-plate was apparently too thick for him to pierce ; and 
the dark carbuncles of the suflerer's eyes shone with ferocity such 
as war only could excite. 

They struggled half an hour longer under the tumbler, and when 
I looked again, the black soldier had severed the heads of his foes 
from their bodies, and their still living heads were hanging on either 
side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, still apparently 
as firmly fastened as ever, and he was endeavoring with feeble 
struggles, being without feelers and with only the remnant of a leg, 
and I know not how many other wounds, to divest himself of them, 
which at lengtii, after half an hour more, he accomplished. I raised a 

10* 
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. the glass, and he went off oyer the window-sill in that crippled state. 
Whether he finally survived that combat, and spent the remainder 
of his days in some Hotel des Invalides, I do not know ; but I 
thought that his industry would not be worth much thereafter. I 
never learned which party was victorious, nor the cause of the war; 
but I felt for the rest of that day as if my feelings had been excited 
and harrowed by witnessing the struggle, the ferocity and carnage 
of a human battle before my door. — Thoreau^s Life in, the Woods, 



HOME OF CHILDHOOa 

THE home of childhood ! What memories waken at the sound of 
those magic words, memories of other and happier days, when 
all the world looked bright and fair ! Well do I remember the large 
old farm-house in which my infantile years were passed. Ah! 
happy was I. That old home, with its rude, brown walls, was a 
palace to me, and the meadow by which it was surrounded was like 
fairy-land, in which I delighted to roam, in happy unconsciousness 
of coming sorrow. 

Methinks I can see even now the form of my little sister, with 
her auburn locks floating in the breeze, as she bounded along by my 
^ide in all the exuberance of childish joy. There, too, a gentle 
mother watched over her little band. With what untiring love and 
tenderness she guided our wayward footsteps and soothed our child- 
ish griefs. But many years have rolled away, and borne with them 
the joys^of " auld.lang syne." 

Those dear old walls, hallowed by so many pleasing associations, 
have crumbled to the dust. Never more will they resound with the 
merry laugh of happy children ; never more will the old kitchen- 
table be surrounded by the same smiling faces as in days of yore. 
Nor has the loved home-circle remained unbroken. Ah ! no ; our 
idolized mother and two gentle sisters have left us for climes more 
sweet, more fair, and now they wait for us on the shores of the 
River of Life. 

Oh, let me say to all who are blessed with a home. Try to make 
that home happy. Let it ever be surrounded by the atmosphere of 
affection ; exclude from it every thing that will in any way mar its 
enjoyment, and always remember the -divine injunction, " Bear ye 
one another's burdens.** 
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• I DIDN'T THINK. 

BT DR. J. H, HANAFORD. 

A FEW years ago there was a small boy in one of the public 
schools of New Hampshire who committed some trifling fault, 
some impropriety, though it was not a disobedience of any of the 
" rules,** for which he received a smart blow with the teacher's " rod." 
When asked afterward why he did it, his only reply was, " I didn't 
think." 

He was not a bad boy, and did not design to do wrong ; and had 
lliis occurred at a later day, when more of kindness and love are 
felt in the school -room than formerly, perhaps the poor boy's back 
would not have smarted from the sudden application of that " rod," 
the dread of all evil doers, he might only have been told that his 
act was improper, and might have avoided it in the future. 

H J did wrong, however, and simply for the reason he gave — he 
did not think.- 

Ah, that is the, secret cause of most of the evils of the school- 
room, most of the reprimands and punishments. There is too much 
play, too much idleness, too much mischief in almost every school- 
room. There is too little study, too little thinking — hard thinking. 

When I see a bright-eyed boy or girl in their arithmetic class, 
with half of their work wrong, I am certain that they have not 
thought enough. When I hear wrong answers in geography,. gram- 
mar, physiology, etc., I must come to the conclusion that the pupils 
have not devoted sufficient thought to their lessons. They may have 
read the questions and " looked out the answers," but they have 
been deficient in thinking. 

It is easier to gaze around the room, watch the teacher, or care- 
lessly to examine the lesson than to jix the attention on it, and toil 
until it is all committed and fully understood. It is easier to read a 
lesson than to study it thoughtfully^ but the latter course only will 
secure a proper understanding or make good scholars. Think^ 
THINK, THINK, must be the motto of every scholar. 

When I see a boy " playing truant," I am convinced that he is 
thoughtless, that he does not understand that he is cheating himself, 
that as he grows up to manhood in his ignorance he will be ashamed 
of his past misconduct. When I see a scholar that has not studied 
his lesson, stealthily looking at the slate of another or his books 
behind him, I am convinced that he does but little thinking. 
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When I see a boy coming to school with a *' quid" or a " cigar'* 
in his mouth, I can not believe that he is in possession of wise 
thcmghts. If he supposes that by contracting such filthy habits he 
will become a man sooner than his more cleanly companions, okler 
persons, and those wiser than himself^ will decide that he is not only 
thoughtless^ but is in danger of forming very bad habits. Or when 
I hear the same boy using profane language — for after forming one 
bad habit another is still more easily learned — I say that such a 
boy can not think that those horrid oaths are distinctly heard by his 
heaxenly Father, who has said : " Thou shalt not swear." 

When I see two boys fighting, I am ready to say : " Those boys 
do not think that they are following the example of such brutes as 
the hyena, bear, and the surly dog.'' 

There is evidently too little thinking, even among those who have 
passed the years of childhood. There is too much of rushing 
thoughtlessly onward, Jehu-like, without stopping to think of the 
consequences of wrong doing. 



LET ME DRINK OF THE STREAMLET. 

BT HORACE S. RUMSBT. 

Let me drink ol the streamlet which flows from the m<mntain» 
And through flow*ry meadows goes singing along, 

Of the pnre .crystal waters that leap from the fountain. 
So burdened with gladness, they break forth in song. 

The spirit of happiness rests on their bosom — 
Here the lark laves his beak, then exultingly soars; 

Along their green margin the buds of joy blossom. 
And naught but tranquillity dwells on their diorea 

Oh, mortals, who quaff of the goblet of sorrow. 

Where lurketh for evil the spirit of woe. 
To earth dash the wine-cup, and many a morrow 

Of joy unalloyed eadi redeemed one shall know. 

To him is the pronnse of blessedness given, 
Who walketh the way by the temperate trod ; 

He shall have while on earth a sweet foretaste of heaven — 
The approvals of oonacienoe and the smiles of his Qod. 
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JUDGE NOT TOO HASTILY. 

VTEVER judge of any matter before you have heard the whole 
-Li story. If you are listening to a story, do not jump at conclu- 
sions, or interrupt the speaker by anticipating the close of it. Such 
a habit is very disagreeable ; besides, it often leads one into a very 
ridiculous predicament. A good story is related of Lord Avonmore, 
a famous English judge, and Curran, a celebrated lawyer, showing 
the folly of too hasty conclusions. ^ 

Lord Avonmore was very apt to decide his law cases before they 
were half- finished, and it was oftentimes very difficult to change 
these first impressions ; for the advocate had to struggle against the 
real obstacles presented by the case itself, and also with the hasty 
anticipation of the judge. 

Curran, the great lawyer and wit, was one day seriously annoyed 
by this habit of Lord Avonmore, and he took the following method 
of correcting it. His design was to irritate his hearer into the vice 
he was so anxious to eradicate, by a tedious and malicious procras- 
tination. They were to dine together at the house of a common 
friend afler the court was over, and a large party was assembled, 
many of whom had witnessed the occurrence of the morning. 
Curran, contrary to all his usual habits, was late for dinner, but he 
at length arrived, in the most admirably affected agitation. 

" Why, Mr. Curran, you tave kept us a full hour waiting dinner 
for you !" grumbled out Lord Avonmore. 

" Oh, my good sir, I regret it very much ! You must know it is 
not my custom ; but I've just been witness to a most naelancholy 
occurrence. Oh, dear!" 

" You seem to be terribly moved by it. Take a glass of wine. 
What was it ? what was it ?" 

" I will tell you, my lord, as soon as I can collect my feelings a 
little. You know I was detained at court — the court of chancery ; 
your lordship knows that the chancellor sits late." 

" Yes, yes — I do ; but go on." . 

" Well, my lord, I was hurrying here as fast as I could. T did 
not even wait to change my dress — I hope I shall be excused for 
coming in these boots." 

** Poh, poh ! never mind your boots ; the story— come at once to 
the point of the story." 

" Well, I will. The chancellor sits late, and—" 
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*' You repeated all that before. Do get on." 

«« Did I ? Well, I think I did ; but I am so flustered ! I walked 
here. I did not even wait for a carriage ; it would have taken 
8ome time, you know." 

** Yes, yes ; but do go on.** 

'^ Well, there is a market exactly in the road by.whk;h I had to 
pass ; your lordship may perhaps remember the market near the 
old—** 

" Why, to be sure J do. Go on, Curran, go on with the story." 

^* I am glad your lordship remembers the market, for 1 have quite 
forgotten the name of it Let me see, the name — " 

" What signifies the name of it ? It*s the Castle Market" 

" Your lordship is perfectly right ; it is called the Castle Market. 
Well, I was passing through the very identical Castle Market, when 
I observed a butcher preparing to kill a calf. He had a huge knife 
in his hand, as sharp as a razor. The calf was standing by him ; 
he drew the knife to plunge it into the animal. Just as he was in 
the act of doing so, a litUe boy, about four years old, his only son, 
the loveliest boy I ever saw, ran suddenly before his father, and, 
O, he killed—" 

"The child! the child! the child!" cried Lord Avonmore in 
cQstress. 

" No, no, my lord, the calfP' continued Curran, very coolly ; 
" he killed the calf ; but your lordship is in such a habit of antici- 
pating." 

A shout of laughter was raised against his lordship ; and Curran 
declared often afterward that a first impression was more easily re- 
moved from the judge's mind by the recollection of the calf in 
Castle Market than by the eloquence of the entire profession. 



PERSEVERANCE EXEMPLIFIED. 

▲ STOKT FOR GIRLS. 

CHILDREN are often told to persevere, when they little under- 
stand the meaning of the word. " Perseverance" is a long, 
difficult word, yet it is the producer of golden results. 

" Why are we so often told to persevere when we have any thing 
difficult to perform ?" they ask. I will tell you a story to illustrate 
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ite meaning— ^f one whose life was a liring instance of pereerer- 
ance. 

"A true story r 

Yes, a true story. 

In one of the Middle. States there resided a very large and re- 
spectable, though a very poor family. A babe was sent to visit this 
home, already ringing with child-voices and resounding to the pat- 
tering of tiny feet. Could it be that a babe in the house was a 
blessing? Child-hearts already felt the saddening influences of 
poverty, and the music of young voices was* hushed or changed to 
the hoarser, coarser tones of age. As we love and cherish a flower 
in the dawn of lovely spring-time or on winter's verge, so did thetf 
love and cherish the little stranger. " A babe in a house is a well- 
spring of pleasure," coming to delight us with its winsome ways, 
and quicken in us a love of the beautiful and true. They little know 
what a -God-send they were cherishing, a God-send to themselves, 
to the world. 

She grew up a hardy child, amid privation and toil, remarkable 
for nothing except a spirit of perseverance which bade defiance to 
difficulty. Her " Pit trip was a sure precursor of success. The 
common school, ever open to the children of the poor, gave her the 
first lessons in learning. 

With an alacrity that surprised the teacher she comprehended all 
that was told her ** Never^^ said the teacher, " was she idle or dis- 
obedient. Her whole heart was in whatever she undertook. If a 
hard lesson was given her, she never wearied until it was learned." 

Her progress was so rapid, that she soon became fitted for a 
teacher of a district school. Her active mind and large, glowing 
heart fitted her pre-eminently for a teacher of the young. Well 
aware of tlie importance of the trust committed to her keeping, she 
placed the standard of excellence high, and determined to reach it. 
Though success crowned her eflbrts she did not rest satisfied. The 
limits of a district school could not long satisfy her soaring ambi- 
tion. Hers was a mind to sway multitudes, and already she felt its 
impulsive power urging her on — on. The quick eye of genius 
caught glimpses of its onward destiny, and girded itself for new 
conflicts and victories. 

Perseverance and privation had strengthened and developed the 
naturally splendid powers of her mind. You could hot see her 
without being impressed with her elevated spirit. Says an acquaint- 
ance, " I often felt that she was no associate for me, at least no 
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•quftl. I, who might aspire to a higher and tmer life, was wasting 
all my energies in the pursuit of frivolous pleasures. I could not 
comprehend her. I looked upon her as some .superior being, some 
great mystery. She was not beautiful, in the common acceptation 
of the term, yet when you observed her countenance carefully yon 
would discover traces of beauty's loftiest style. The holy charm 
of genius lit up her countenance and looked out from her eyes. 
Once I did overcome my usual reserve, jesting her rather rudely as 
she was engaged in some menial employment. ' I am glad to do 
this for you now,' was her reply, * but some day you will be glad to 
do as much for me.' Her words wer^ prophetic." 

With trifling assistance from b^r friends she prepared herself to 
enter a justly famed Western college. Here her struggling mind 
found free scope. Where others stumbled or painfully toiled, she 
passed along with an eagle glance and a bird-like velocity. She 
conversed with the mighty spirits of the past, drank deep at the 
Pierian spring, reveling in the joyous consciousness of newly 
awakened faculties. 

Going home on a visit she lost her trunk containing her all. She 
says, '* It was the only time in my life that I felt disheartened. It 
was but for a moment. Bright angels whispered Ultra pergere in 
my ear, and again I felt that for me there was no such word ^sfaiL 
Perseverance had ever been the ruling spirit of my life ; could I 
dream o( fail, now?" Such w^s she at the commencement of her 
career. Shall we visit her in the meridian of her glory, and be- 
hold the fruit of those rich seeds which she had planted so unspar- 
ingly and perseveringly in her youth ? 

Go with me to an elegant mansion, situated in a busy city of the 
Empire State. You are charmed with the artistic beauty of the 
dwelling. There is a harmony of arrangement that affects your 
mind so pleasantly, filling it with a vision of exquisite beauty, such 
as has haunted your youthful dreams. Fit dwelling for the resi- 
dence of her who so gracefully receives you. A model of a wo- 
man, in whom the highest intellectual attainments are united with a 
purity and nobleness seldom found. Woman's keen susceptibilities 
and delicate taste joined with profound acquirement. Over all there 
rests a charm of goodness like a blessed presence. 

Hers is a high, proud name, heard in every comer of the land. 
The learned and gifted of this and other lands gather near her, for 
hallowed and sweet is the communion of gifted spirits. She holds 
the pen of a "ready writer.*^ sending forth holy strengthening 
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words to the poor and forgotten of earth, and anon there come the 
high inspiring words of genius, with a life-giving power to the 
weary, toiling scholar. With peculiar power and earnestness she 
addresses her own sex, urging them no longer to linger in the port- 
als of science's temple, but to enter her inner sanctuary, her sanc- 
tum sanctorum, B.nd enrich their minds with a glorious culture. She 
reminds them of their blessed mission upon earth as educators of 
the human race, and presses upon them the importance of possess- 
ing highly cultivated intellects, wellrstored minds, refined and cor- 
rect tastes, power of thought and logical reasonings. 

She b6gs them to strive less for accomplishments and more for 
* acquirement ; to rest unsatisfied with gilding, but become the pos- 
sessor of pure gold, that thus rising herself, she may elevate her 
race. Discoursing sweet music from the energies of her own soul, 
she may indeed become a " help-meet" for man, elevating him from 
the matter-of-fact business and turmoil of busy life, to the higlier 
atmosphere of Christian sympathy and love. 

Should I tell you the name of her of whom I speak, you wou]d 
recognize one familiar to fame ; one that has become a household 
word. But allow me to entreat you, girls, to emulate this noble ex- 
ample, of perseverance ; to labor earnestly to improve your own 
mind and heart, that you' may no longer be called a flower without 
perfume. Bessig. 

'Beechland, Et., 1855. 
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FROGS 
imals, 



are called amphibious an- 
which, we suppose our 
young readers know, signifies that they 
live both in water and on land. They 
are so common ^hat a description would 
seem useless, yet it may be interesting 
to give an account of some of their 
peculiarities. 

Common fjogs, those well-known fre- 
quenters of marshy places and the banks 
of ponds, are hatched from eggs. Ear- 
ly in spring there may be seen in pools of water transparent, 
my masses, full of little black spots. Such are the eggs of 
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In about a month after the eggs are deposited in the water they hatch, 
producing little tadpoles, or " pollywogs." For several weeks the 
tadpole undergoes but little change, except toincrease in size. At 
length two feet appear near the tail, and soon afterward two more 
near the head. 

Previous to this period the animal lived entirely in the water and 
breathed by means of gills, similar to those of a fish ; but now it may 
often be seen at the surface as if anxious to breathe air, that he may 
become sufficiently accustomed to it before changing his mode of life. 
By the time that the legs have , become fully developed and its tail 
has disappeared, the animal no longer breathes by means of gills, but , . 
with true lungs, hence it is not capable of remaining under water 
for a great length of time without coming up to the surface to breathe. 

While in its tadpole state it subsisted on the tender parts of veg- 
etables ; now it has become a frog, and can live upo;i land as well as 
in water, it comes ashore for its food, which consists of flies, in- 
. sects, worms, slugs. Often such multitudes of these newly-formed 
frogs come forth from ponds during a shower, that many people sup- 
pose that they actually descend from the sky with the drops of rain. 
The absurdity of such a belief may be at once seen, when it is 
remembered that clouds are nothing but vapor, like a cloud of steam 
floating in the air ; and no one would suppose for a moment that such 
heavy things as frogs, and toads, and lizards, or fish could be sustain- 
ed in the air by a cloud of vapor. The fact of frogs being so numer- 
ous just after a shower is easily accounted for, since they come forth 
from their hiding places at such times to obtain food, which may then 
be found in greater abundance. 

The little frogs having commenced their new mode of life, grow 
with rapidity during the remainder of the season ; but large numbers 
of them are devoured by waterfowls and other animals, so that prob- 
ably not one in a hundred of those that emerged from the tadpole 
state ever reaches its winter retreat. 

The tongue of the frog is curiously fixed almost at the entrance 
of the mouth, and, when at rest, points backward down the throat. 
When the frog comes within reach of a slug or insect, the tongue 
is darted out with exceeding rapidity, the prey secured, carried to 
the back of the throat, and swallowed. • 

Frogs live chiefly on the land, but when cold weather come^«iJiey 
dive down in the mud of marshes and at the bottom of ponds, wli^i^ 
they remain in a torpid state until spring returns. Then they come 
forth and make the night air resound with their voices ; some shriy 
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and piping, others softer and more pleasing ; some hoarse and harsh, 
and others coarse, deep, and gruff. The bull frogs have been called 
*' Dutch nightingales'," but certainly their music is not soothing to 
the ear. It is said that in early times these frogs were very numer- 
ous in France, and that some rich people ordered their servants to 
go out in the morning and beat the frogs, and keep them quiet till 
they could finish their morning nap. 

In some countries, and especially in France and the West Indies, 
frogs are eaten by the inhabitants. The muscles of the hind legs 
only are used for food, and the flesh is prized highly by those who 
use it. The green water frogs are those usually eaten. In some 
of the West India islands a large species is bred for the purpose of 
food. 

The tree frog is a peculiar animal. Its feet are so constructed 
that it can climb trees, traverse the branches, and even hang on the 
imder surface of a leaf. Their color usually somewhat resembles 
that of their habitation ; so that the unwary insect passing by sud- 
denly falls a victim to this watchful frog. Notwithstanding the tree 
frogs live on trees in summer, they are produced from tadpoles in 
pools of water in the spring, and bury themselves in mud during 
winter, like other frogs. 

The hull frog of America is the largest of the frog family known. 
It is said to sometimes measure eighteen inches from the end of its 
nose to the extremities of its hind feet This frog is very voracious, 
and feeds upon muscles and young fish. Its powers of leaping are 
so great, that, having taken two or three hops in advance, a man can 
not overtake him. 

The Toad is a kind of cousin to the frog. Like the frog, he sel- 
dom walks, but seems fond of jumping. He is a dull and stupid 
fellow, and often looks more like a lump of dirt than an animal. 
Like frogs, toads deposit their eggs in the water, but in the form of 
strings of a gummy substance. From these proceed tadpoles, which 
live in water until they are metamorphosed into a perfect state like 
the frog, when they take to land, and remain there without again 
returning to the watery element from which they sprung. 

The toad is a harmless, inoffensive creature, and has been very 
much slandered. True, he is not good-looking, and possesses no 
attractions or graceful movements, but then his eye has an expres- 
sion of mildness and patient endurance which sHould excite compas- 
sion rather than disgust. Besides, he has been wofully slandered 
and accused by farmers' boys and girls of causing the cows to give 
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" bloody milk,^ and also of giving warts to those who chanced to 
touch them, and that he is poisonous. This is false. It has been 
ascertained by experiment that the acrimonious fluid which the toad 
exudes from its warts is harmless and free from any venomous prop- 
erty, as animals have tasted and swallowed it without producing any 
bad symptoms. But so unpleasant is the taste of that fluid, that a 
dbg which has once bitten a toad can not be induced to touch one 
the second time ; thus it becomes a means of defense. 

This animal, like the frog, becomes torpid in winter ; but instead 
of returning to the water, it chooses for its retreat some retired and 
sheltered hole, or a space a^iong large stones. It is endowed with 
great tenacity of life, and can exist for a long time without food and 
with a T ry little air. From this fact many wonderful stories have 
been told of toads haying been found alive completely inclosed in 
solid rock, or in the heart of trees. 

In the latter case a toad may have retired to a cavity in a tree to 
spend his winter, and in spring found this cavity so far closed up as 
to prevent his escape. The animal may thus have remained in his 
imprisonment for years, living on the few insects and the air that 
found a passage to his cell. In a similar manner the toad becomes 
imbedded in rocks — first entering a cavity, which afterward is filled 
with gravel and particles of earth that are gradually turned to stone. 

Toads are not merely harmless, but useful animals, on -account of 
their feeding on insects, bugs, caterpillars, worms, flies, etc. It is- 
sues forth from its concealment at twilight in search of food, and 
prefers that which is alive. When about to seize an insect it sits mo- 
tionless, with its eyes turned directly toward the object', and the head 
inclined in the same direction. In this attitude it remains until the 
animal moves or comes within its reach, when, by a stroke like light- 
nmg, the tongue is thrown forward upon the victim, which it instantly 
draws into the mouth and swallows alive. So rapid is this move- 
ment that it requires very close observation to distinguish it. 

The tongue of the toad is folded back in its mouth like that of the 
frog, and the under surface is covered with a mucous secretion which 
adheres to its prey. Like his cousin, the frog, the toad is a long- 
lived animal. They seldom attain their growth until after the second 
year, and they live to fifteen or twenty years. 

We hope from what has here been said, that those who read this 
article will not long^ despise the frog and toad, but remember that, 
like all of God's creatures, they are not only useful but interesting. 
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OBEDIENCE REWARDED. 

BT CATHARINB M. TBOWBRIBGK. 

LUCY ALDEN" lived in a pleasant country Tillage. In the same 
Tillage lived a consin of hers, whose name was Mary Wilson. 
The eousins were nearly of an age. They attended the same 
school, and were often together. 

They had an uncle and aunt who lived in a village a few miles 
from them. They had no children of their own, and they had in- 
vited both Lucy and Mary to spend the next vacation with them. 
The cousins were very much delighted with this invitation, and 
could talk of little else, when they were together, during the rest of 
the term. A visit to Uncle William's had always been a treat to 
them, but they had never been there together before, and they both 
expected the visit more than usual. 

The time for them to go at length arrived. T^eir uncle and 
aunt were very kind to them, and they were much delighted with 
their visit. After they had been there several days, their uncle and 
aunt left them at home one aflemoon while they called upon some 
friends, who were visiting a family who lived a mile or two out of 
the village* They desired Lucy and Mary to remain at home while 
they were absent, and the girls readily promised to comply with 
their wishes. 

About half an hour after Mr. and Mrs. Wilson left home, two girls 
who lived near called and asked the girls to take a walk with them. 

" I should like to go very much,** said Lucy, " and if uncle and 
aunt were at home I think they would give us permission. But 
they told us not to go out while they were absent, and we promised 
them that we would not." 

" They did not know that the girls were going to call for us," 
said Mary. " As it is, I do not think there would be any harm in 
going." 

" I think there would," said Lucy. " They told us not to go, and 
they might have had reasons for telling tfe so that we do no *know 
of. At all events, we shall be on the safe side if we obey them." 

'* They would give us permission to go without doubt, if they 
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were here," replied Mary, " so what great harm can there be in go- 
ing ? Besides, they are not our parents. We are visitors, and as 
such should have some liberties." 

" Our parents have placed us under the care of our uncle and 
aunt, and I think we are just as much bound to obey them while we 
are here as we are to obey our parents when at home." 

" Then you won't go V 

« No," said Lucy. 

'* I think I shall," said Mary. " There can be no harm in a short . 
walk with the girls. I shall be back long before uncle and aunt 
will." 

Lucy tried to persuade Mary not to go, ^but it was of no use. 
Mary had been gone but a short time when Lucy thought she heard 
the sound of a carriage approaching the house. She went to the 
front door and looked out just as a handsome carriage stopped before 
the gate. 'A very pleasant-looking lady and a girl about her own 
age stepped out of the carriage and came up the gravel walk which 
led to the house. They were strangers to Lucy, but she waited at 
the door to receive them. 

" Is Mrs. Wilson at home, my dear ?" asked the lady in a man- 
mer so kind and pleasant that it quite won the heart of Lucy. 

'* No, ma'am," said Lucy, " she rode out with uncle. They have 
been gone about an hour." 

" Then you are her niece, are you, my dear ?" 

" Yes, ma'am. Will you walk in ?" . 

" I think I will," replied the lady, " for I should like tp have you 
and my little daughter get acquainted." 

The lady 'and her daughter walked into the parlor and remained 
there about ten minute's. The lady asked Lucy many questions, 
and was very pleasant and familiar. When she left she told Lucy 
that she must have a visit from her before she returned home. 

" I know your aunt will be quite willing that you should come," 
she said, " so I shall send my carriage for you next Tuesday. I 
think you will find enough at our house to entertain you very well 
for one day. We have books, drawings, and toys in-doors, and out- 
of-doors fruit and flowers in abundance, and my daughter will be 
very glad to see you." 

Lucy was delighted with the invitation, but she wished very much 
that her cousin was there to share it with her. She did not dare to 
speak of Mary, fearing some question might be asked in relation to 
her absence which sbue would not like to answer, and she consoled 
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herself witli the hope that her aunt would contrive some way for 
Mary to share the pleasure of the visit with her. 

Soon after Lucy's visitors l«fl, there came up a sudden shower. 
It rained hard for a short time, and Mary had not yet returned. 
Lucy feared that her uncle and aunt w^ould he quite displeased when 
they found that her cousin had been out without permission, and 
had been caught in such a shower. 

Shortly after the shower was over,. Mary returned. She had 
found shelter during the rain, but her shoes and stockings were very 
wet, as she had been obliged to run through the wet grass in com- 
ing home. 

" I will run and put on dry shoes and stockings," said Mary, " be- 
fore uncle and aunt get home. . Pray don't tell them, for I fear they 
will dislike it very much if they find I have been out and wet my 
feet." 

It was late when Mr. and Mrs. Wilson returned, and Lucy 
thought she would wait until after tea before she told them of her 
call and the kind invitation which. she had received from the strange 
lady. 

They had not been seated at the tea-table long when Mary, 
chancing to look up, met her uncle^s eyes, which were fixed upon 
her in a way that brought the tell-tale blush to her cheeks. She 
felt guilty, and it was impossible for her to meet the searching 
glance of her uncle's eyes without quailing before it. What a timid 
Uiing is guilt ! There is nothing like it to make cowards of boys 
and girls — ah ! and of men. and women too. Mr. Wilson looked 
earnestly at Lucy also, but she did not blush. There was an un- 
comfortable silence, which was first broken by their uncl^, who 
said: 

" As we were returning home it commenced raining just as we 
reached the residence of Mrs. Barton, a friend of ours. Her car- 
riage drove up to the gate as we were passing the house. She 
invited us to call and remain until the shower was over, and we ac- 
cepted the invitation. She informed us that she had just returned 
from our house, where she saw a niece of ours, whom she had in- 
vited to visit her daughter next Tuesday. We thought it strange 
that she spoke of our niece and not of our nieces, but we made no 
remark about it, preferring to seek an explanation from you. We 
remembered very distinctly telling you that we did not wish either 
of you to go out during our absence ; but if you were both at home^ 
how was it that Mrs. Barton saw only one of you ? Can you ex* 
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plain this, Mary T** asked Mr. Wilson, as he fixed a searching glance 
upon the face of his blushing niece. 

Mary saw that concealment was useless, and she told her uncle 
where she was when Mrs. .Barton called! 

" I noticed some signs of a shower before we left," replied her 
uncle, " and for this reason forbid you going out until we returned. 
You must have wet your feet and exposed yourself to take cold if 
you came home through the wet grass after the shower. I am sorry 
to learn that you have disobeyed us, but your crim^ has brought its 
own punishment. You have deprived yourself of the invitation to 
visit Mrs. Barton and her daughter, which you would have received 
had you remained at home in obedience to our wishes."^ 

When Tuesday came, Lucy felt sorry for her cousin, and pleaded 
that she might be permitted to go with her, but her uncle would not 
listen to this request. 

" She has brought the punishment upon herself by her disobedi- 
ence," he said, " and now she must suffer the consequences. It is 
well for her to learn that the fruits of obedience are different from 
those of disobedience." 

Lucy enjoyed the day spent with Mrs. Barton and her daughter 
very much, and she was strengthened in her resolution always to 
obey her parents and friends. 



PLAYING TRUANT. 



WE never knew a boy in the habit of playing truant and wasting 
the golden hours of his youth, to become a great and distin- 
guished man. Most often the idler of early life is the laggard in 
the world's race. Truly happy is the boy whom paternal or friendly 
care saves from the alluring danger of youthful days. 

The reason why truancy is so serious an evil is not the loss of a 
day or two at school now and then, or any other direct and imme- 
diate consequence of it ; it is, because it is the beginning of a long 
course of sin, it leads to bad company, and to deception, and to 
vicious habits ; it stops the progress of preparation for the duties 
of life, hardens the heart, and opens the door for every temptation 
and sin, which, if not closed, must bring the poor victim to ruin. 
These are what constitute its danger. 
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MUSQUITOES. 

BT AKNIE PARKEB. 

WHY, Charles, where have you been ? I have had a fine search 
for you. Grandmother began to be very anxious lest you had 
drowned yourself in the creek, or run into some other kind of danger. 
Come, give an account of yourself, my boy." 

" Pshaw ! Grandmother needn't be frightened if I am out of sight 

five minutes ; I guess I am old enough to take care of myself.** 

Charles drew up his slight form with an air of offended dignity that 

was quite shmusing to his brother, who, with a smile that he took 

. some pains to conceal, replied, 

" Well, Charles, don't be affronted ; grandma wouldn't be so anx- 
ious about you if she did not love you so well. Where have you 
been ?" 

" Only in the woods beyond the meadow, Henry, where I should 
be now, if I hadn't been afraid I should he eaten up alive." 

" Horrible ! What threatened to devour you, Charles ? There 
are no wild animals in those woods, are there ?" 

" No bears nor lions certainly, Henry, but musquitoe^^s big as 
humble-bees." 

" Whew ! Charles, you must * tell that to the marines.' I guess 
you looked at them through a magnifying-glass." 

" I looked through nothing but my own two eyes, and if you don't 
believe, I advise you to go and see for yourself. Only you won't 
stay long if they attack you as they did me. How they did bitc» 
though ! I thought I was going to have a grand good time, the 
woods looked so cool and shady, so I took my book, and finding a 
beautiful bed of soft, green moss, I stretched myself upon it, and 
was very well amused for a time looking up into the sky through the 
tree tops. It was very pleasant there. The birds were singing and 
the squirrels hopping about, and only little spots of sunshine found 
their way through the thick trees. 

When I was tired of looking at the sky, I began to read ; but by 
that time the musquitoes had found me out, and there was soon an 
end to my reading. Just look at my face and hands, and my feet 
are almost as bad, for they bit right through my stockings. You say 
there is something interesting to be known about every living crea- 
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tore. Now, if tibere is any thing interesting in the life of a mos- 
quito I should like to hear what it is." 

** Come into the house first, Charles, and I will ask grandma to 
give you some •ammonia to rub on your face and hands. It is the 
best remedy for musquito poison. Then we will sit down under the 
big elm in the yard, and I will tell you all I know about your tor- 
mentors." 

Charles was glad to hear that there was something that would les- * 
sen the burning pain from which he was sufifering. By the time his 
grandmother had applied the ammonia, and given him a saucer of 
raspberries and cream and a large piece of cake for lunch, he had 
forgotten his indignation at being watched like a little boy, and 
thought he had the very best grandmother in the world. I dare say 
he was right, though the affection little boys feel for their grand- 
mothers is very apt to be in proportion to the amoimt of cakes and 
bonbons they receive from them. 

Charles soon found himself very comfortable by the side of his 
brother, under the shade of the big elm, and when Henry showed 
him the proboscis of a musquito through a magnifying-glass, he was 
quite beside himself with astonishment and pleasure. 

" This is the musquito's sting," said Henry, " and small as it is, 
it is composed of two parts. That which you see is the sheath ; inside 
of this is the sting or sucker. When the musquito bites, the sucker 
is pliHged into the skin and the sheath is drawn up toward the body, 
a poisonous fluid is injected, and it is this which causes pain. You 
can see by the aid of the glass that the proboscis is terminated by 
two lips which form a little button. 

** The female gnat (musquitoes are a species of gnat) lays her eggs 
on the surface of the water. In the larva or caterpillar state they 
live on the water during a part of the summer. In any stagnant 
pool you may see thousands of these little worms or * wrigglers' 
plunged head foremost into the water. Their breathing or- 
gans are in the back part of the body, and they are provi- 
ded with small fins. 

"After about twenty days they go into a chrys- ' 
alis state, m which all the limbs of the perfect 
insect are discernible through the winding- 
, sheet that covers them. After three or four 
days in this state the insect bursts the shell 
with his head, and using its newly-found wings 
for sails, converts its old shell into a boat, in which, if the weather 
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prove calm be floats about at bia ease till bis wbole body is in a per- 
fect state to try a new element, wben be mounts into tbe air, and is 
ready to become tbe tormentor of the first luckless mortal be bappens 
to ligbt upon. But if unfortunately a breeze springs up, tbese poor 
little sailors find tbemselves overtaken by 
burricane, tbeir boats are upset, and their bod- 
ies not being yet detached from them, they are ' 
inevitably shipwrecked. 

" It is said that only the female musquito stings. 
In different countries various means are resort- f 
ed to to guard against their attacks. Sometimes 
curtains of gauze are placed before the windows and drawn closely 
around the beds. Some drive them away by means of smoke, and 
' tbe Laplanders in self-defense anoint th^ir bodies with grease. But 
there is grandfather waiting for us to ride with him. How do your 
face and hands feel, now ?" 

" Much better, thank you, Henry. When musquitoes sting me 
again I shall know how to relieve myself from the pain, and they 
will annoy me less now that I know how curiously they are made. 
'So now hurrah for a ride with grandfather." 




PATIENT EFFORT. 



MHS. I«. 8. 



Wx ne'er can know until we try 
What patient effort may attain ; 

For idly wishing, though we sigh, 
Brings neither knowledge, wit, nor gain. 

Well store the mind, if there ye'd look 
For means of comfort in old age ; 

Neglected lessons, slighted book. 
Ne'er made philosopher or sage. 

We often hear of genius rare, 
Of talents bright, of ready wit. 

But patient eSoxt> had its share 
In earning laurels thus to fit. 

Life's golden sands that time now casts, 

For treasuring future joy or pain, 
Improve them, use them to the last, 
That after years shall teU their gain. 
NAirnrcKXT, Mass. 
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THE DESERTERS. 

BY mis. J. H. UAItArOMJK 

I TRIED to deartsrt once," said a relative to me one day, as lie was ' 
narrating the incidents of his first and only whaling voyage ; " I 
became so weary of a life on shipboard that I did not care where I 
went, provided I was on terra jirma^ 

So he went on to relate the way in which he and his companion, 
a young shipmate, contrived to quiet the suspicions of the officers, 
and at last were allowed to land on a small, green island far out 
in the Pacific. There were but few inhabitants there, and they 
were almost savages. 

While the rest of the crew were busily engaged in procuring 
wood and water for the ship, these young men made their escape. 

My relative was then in his teens, and could not be expected 
to have a superior judgment. But whether wisely or not, the two 
deserters resolved to hide during the time that the ship remained in 
port, and then reveal themselves to the natives. They had prepared 
themselves as well as they could by dressing in two suits of clothes, 
and taking with them a hatchet, and some biscuit concealed about 
their persons ; they started for the cocoa-nut groves, whose waving 
palm-crests seemed to beckon them to their refreshing shade. The 
weather was so warm in that climate that they did not imagine they 
should need any shelter. 

They walked on rapidly toward the central and highest portion of 
the island, and soon were far up a mountain side, where they could 
look down upon their former floating home as upon a pigmy craft. 
In a short time their biscuit was all gone, and they ventured out in 
search of cocoa-nuts, but without much success. That day they 
fared indifferently well, the next day still less sumptuously, and the 
third day, so great was their fear of starvation and real suffering 
from hunger, that they ventured down toward the sea-side again, 
hoping to find food themselves, or some friendly natives to procure 
it for them. 

One incident which they met in crossing an open plain quite 

alarmed them. They walked on, not observing any inequality in 

the ground, till suddenly they came to a chasm some. four or five 

feet in. width, and several rods in length. Its bottom they could not 

^ discern, and on throwing down a pebble they could not jj^ear it touch 
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the bottom, so immense was the depth. In a word, the chasm 
seemed, to their yoong imaginations, to be bottomless, and impressed 
them with the idea that the island was of volcanic origin, and this 
fissure caused by some earthquake shock. This fact, joined to a 
hearty desire for food, rendered them willing to return again to their 
ship, and they quietly pursued their way to the coasts allowing them- 
selves* in a short time to be captured by the natives, who had been 
hired by their captain to hunt for them. 

The judicious captain readily forgave their first offense, an4 they 
took care never to desert again, as they found the path of duty was 
the only pleasant path. 

Kamtuckxt, Mass. 



THE WASP AND SPIDER. 

THE artifices resorted to by animals in procuring their food are 
' among the most interesting and instructive portions of the natu* 
ralist's observations. An interesting incident was recently related 
of the cunning of a wasp in over-reaching the spider. 

A blue wasp, known as the solitary wasp, because it lives alone 
in its little clay nest, such as we see around buildings in the country 
where the '' mud wasps" abound, was seen to hurl itself upon the 
strong, wheel-shaped web of a large spider. Here it set up a loud 
buzzing like that of a fiy when accidentally entangled in a similar 
web. The spider watching at the door of its silken domicil stole 
cautiously forth. His advance was slow, for he evidently felt that 
he was approaching no common enemy. The apparently desperate, 
yet fruitless efforts of the wasp to free himself encouraged the 
spider and lured him forward. But when within some three inches 
of his intended victim, the wasp suddenly freed himself from his 
mock entanglements, and darting upon the poor spider, in a moment 
pierced' him with his deadly sting in a dozen places. 

The wasp then bore his ill-gotten spoil to his lonely home. This 
house is built of clay, thimble-shaped, is about an inch in length, 
with a cavity of the size of a common pipe-stem, and originally^ 
with but one apartment. In the lower part of this cul-de-sac the 
wasp deposits its eggs. Immediately over them it draws a thin 
glutinous curtain. Upon this curtain it packs away the proceeds 
of its hunting excursions, such as spiders, fiies, and all other insects 
which it regards as suitable food for its yjoung ; consequently, when 
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t!ie young escape from the ova^ they find abore them a well-stoeked 
iardef, and gradually eat their way through the choice depository, 
finally appearing to the delighted world in the agreeable form and 
•etature of perfect wasps. 

This habit of a wasp common in this country is but an illustra* 
tion of the countless thousands of curious works of nature but little 
known or observed, though within our reach every day > and yet 
persons will travel thousands of miles to see things not half as 
wonderful^ 



THE TWO STUDENTS. 

THE GOOD STUDENT. 

SOME twenty years ago there was a school of high character, 
where the pupils had the privilege of working on a. farm and 
paying part of their expenses. I saw there a stout, healthy young 
man, the son of a farmer, who came there to labor and fit himself 
for college. He was dignified and modest. His talents were of a 
high order, and he was at once a leader among his fellow-stu4ents» 
It would be interesting to trace the career of this young man in de* 
tail. Suffice it to say, that by studious and industrious habits, by a 
moral and religious life, he became an eminent teacher, and is now 
president of a college, with hundreds of youths under his care% 

THE CARELESS STUDENT. 

At the same institution where the farmer's son was a student, yrsa 
another, whose sad career I shall always think of with sorrow. I 
knew him and his little brother in their innocent childhood. They 
were the only children of pious parents, who were, indeed, among 
the " excellent of the earth." 

One of the little brothers died, and was taken away in his inno* 
cence " from the evil to come." The other grew up, and became a 
good scholar, for he had every advantage that a kind father and money 
could bestow. He went to college, and broke loose from all parental 
^nd religious restraint. He became profane, extravagant, and dis* 
sipated. He neglected his studies. When he got through college, 
he plunged into gay life and worldly folly, and lived but a few years. 
He wasted his time, talents, and money, and went down, in early 
life, to the darkness of the tomb. 

Let my young readers take warning, and learn a lesson from the 
example of the two students. — S. S* Advoc€U€* 
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LITTLE KATIE. 

BY I^OirORA. 

GOOD-BYE, good-bye," sounded from a little group of children 
that stood upon the greensward in front of Farmer Morton's 
cottage ; and, from a carriage that slowly moved away from the door, 
feintly came the answering word, " Good-bye." And Katie Brown 
was gone. ' Little Katie, only eight years old, and an orphan, was 
gone to dwell among strangers, where many long weeks must pass 
away and no familiar face greet her eye or gladden her heart by its 
sympathetic smile. 

A few months ago, as .she stood sobbing by her mother's new- 
made grave, the thought of her loneliness and poverty touched the 
heart of Mr. Morton, and he took her to his home, where the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Morton and the winning ways of the little ones soon 
caused her, in a measure, to forget her great sorrow. But good Mr. 
Morton's means were limited, he had many little ones of his own, 
and Katie could not remain there ; another home was sought for her, 
and so one day came the stronger lady and took her away. 

Far away, in a retired street of a crowded city, stands a large 
and handsome building. It is the noontide hour, and the murmuring 
voices, joyous laughter, and happy faces of a cjowd of young peo- 
ple issuing from its door, and passing along the streets leading to it, 
quickly announce the use to which it is dedicated. 

It is a pleasant picture ; but the heart is pained by the sight of one 
little girl, who, meanly clad and unaccompanied by sister or friend, 
steals along, looking timidly about her, and crouching nearer to the 
wall as she passes, as if to escape the too keen gaze of her com-' 
panions. In that pale and sorrowful little face we recognize our 
old friend Katie. And has she no friend among all those happy 
ones ? Will no one spring to her side, as the tear dims her eye, 
and speak to her words of sympathy and encouragement ? Has no 
one moral courage sufficient to befriend the desolate orphan ? Nay, 
some are proud, some indifferent, others doubtful and timid, and so , 
the poor child reacheis her lonely chamber and weeps out her grief, 
by all around unheeded. 

How happy was Katie when one day Mrs. Nelson told her she 
should go to school ! Visions of a pleasant school-room, through 
whose' open windows was waited the scent of the locust and apple 
blossoms, of the clover and sweet-brier, and of the merry and warm* 
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hearted companions there assembled, of their pleasant studies and 
joyous sports, came before her mind, and made the intervening hours 
pass quickly away ; and when her work was done, though her feet 
were weary, she ran away to school with more of gladness in her 
heart and brightness in her eye than it had known for many a 
lingering day. 

With no thought of her coarse and unfashionable attire, with no 
suspicion that it rendered her less worthy of companionship and 
affection, she entered the school-room ; but, alas ! for poor Katie ; 
the curious gaze, the whispered word, the thoughtless laugh, soon 
revealed to her the sad truth, that though surrounded by those of her 
own age, she could not hope for their sympathy ; she was as much 
alone as ever. 

And so she went no more to school ; for timid and sensitive and 
shrinking, she could not be induced again to expose herself to ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

Oh, children, be kind to the orphan and the poor ; remembering 
that beneath their scanty garb beat hearts by sorrow and suffering 
rendered more acutely sensitive, oftentimes, than your own ; and 
that by a single word or act you may add greatly to their happiness, 
or crush entirely the hopes that may be newly awakened in their 
breasts. — New England Farmer, 



THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR. 

THE high mountains of California are frequented by a species of 
condor which, although somewhat inferior in size to the condor 
of the Andes, is probably the largest bird to be found within ^he 
confines of the " Golden State." A full-grown California condor 
measures upward of thirteen feet from tip to tip of the wings, and 
when in its favorite element, the air, is as graceful and majestic as 
any bird in the world. 

They make their homes upon the ledges of lofty rocks, or in the 
old, deserted nests of hawks and eagles, upon the upper branches 
of lofty trees. Their eggs are each about twelve ounces in weight, 
and are said \A be excellent eating. The barrels of the wing-feath- 
ers of the condor are about four inches long and three eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and are used by the inhabitants of Northern Mex- 
ico to keep their gold dust. 
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LITTLE CHARLIE. 

A BOUT sixty years ago a little boy who lived in England 
■^ had a large dog which was very fond of the water, and 
in warm weather he used to swim across the river near where 
Charlie lived. 

One day the thonght struck him that it would be fine fun 
to make the dog carry him across the river, so he tied a 
string to the dog's collar, and ran down with him to the 
water's edge, where he took oS all his clothes ; and then, 
holding hard by the dog's neck and the bit of string, he 
went into the water, and the dog pulled him across. 

After playing about on the other side for some time, they 
returned in the way they went ; but when Charlie looked 
for his clothes he could find nothing but his shoes ! The 
wind had blown all the rest into the water. The dog saw 
what had happened, and making his little master let go of 
the string, by making believe to bite him^ he dashed in the 
river, and brought out first his coat, and then all the rest in 
succession. 

Charlie dressed and went l\ome in his wet clothes, and told 
his mother what fun he and the dog had had. 

His mother told him that he did very wrong in going 
across the river as he had done, and that he should thank 
God for making the dog take him over and back again safely ; 
for if the dog had made him let go in the river he would 
most likely have sunk and been drowned. 
. Little Charlie said, "Shall I thank God now, mamma?" 
and he knelt down at his mother's knee and thanked God ; 
then getting up again, he threw his arm around his dog's 
neck, saying, " I thank you, too, dear doggie, for not letting 
go." 

Little Charlie is now Admiral Sir Charles Napier, of 
England. 

12* 
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JLiale Song? f olr JLiifle rolle.-^o. 6. 

' THE BUMBLE-BEE, 

BT UNCUB OXOIiGjB, 

*' Bum 1 bom !^ here he has oome, ** Bum, bnm,** solemn and 

With a melknoholy mnsio With lus mifitary imifi>rm 

Like a Httle base dram ! He thinks he is some ; 

Yelloir-coated dmmmer-boy Imitating Bonaparte 

Looking rather glvm. Like a Tommy Thumb, 

Little winged drummer-boy. Or the liying Bonaparte, 

Finding all his summer joy With a coup d^itat* as hearty, 

Li a hollow hum. Pirating a home ! 

** 3nni ! bum ! bum !" • ** Bum, bum, bum." 

Boom 1 room ! giye him the bloom Come ! come ! you old humdrum ! 

Of the daisy and the cloyer. You're welcome to my hoUyhocks* 

And the lily's perfume : Peach-gum, and plum. 

Surly-mooded bumble-bee. Swing among the Hly-bells, 

Muttering of doom ! Humming till you're dumb ; 

Solemn-hearted bumble-bee. Sipping from my lily-bells 

♦• Humble-bee," or grtrnift/e-bee. Honey-dew to fill your cells. 

Animated gloom ! You needn't be so glum. 

Boom, boom, boom. *< Bum, bum, bum V* 



WHY DO YOU GO TO SCHOOL? 

WHY do childreii go to school? Is it to benefit their 
parents, their teacher, or themselves? I sometimes 
think that children make a mistake in this matter, and fancy 
that they go to school just because their parents tell them 
to, and not because it is important that they should learn to 
read, and spell, and write. 

Parents love their children and desire their happiness, 
and therefore desire them to be taught at school. Some 
parents are so anxious that their children should be well 
educated, that, although they are poor, they will toil very 
hard to get the means of sending them to school. 

* Pronounced ooo da4ahy ^ a stroke of ftate," that is, a trick of daring state poBey. The 
bomUe-bee bnttds no nest, bat driyes ont the moose, meadow-mole, or sqairrel, and takes pof- 
, according to the same law by which (he present French Emperor holds bis place. 
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Children should therefore remember that it is for their 
own sake they are sent to school and required to learn their 
lessons. It is to make them wise and> better, and to qualify 
them for the business of life when they become older. 

"Parents and teachers know best what it is good for chil- 
dren to do, and all little boys and girls should cheerfully 
obey and try to please them^ 



SOLILOQUY OF A POOR BOY. 

T THINK it is too cruel that I can not go by Thomas 
■^ Silver's house without being called poor. His father is 
rich, but it shows a precious meto disposition in his son to 
taunt me of my poverty. I know I am poor ; but what of. 
that ? I can still be honest. 

My teacher tells me, if I get wisdom and knowledge I 
shall be richer than if I had millions of gold. Yes, I am 
poor ; but I would not steal, I would not tell a lie, I would 
not break the Sabbath, I would not willingly hurt the feeU 
ings of one of my conrpanions, for a great deal of money. 

What if I am poor ? Poor boys often become great men. 
Ben. Franklin was a poor boy. He went into the great city 
of Philadelphia with a pack on his back ; a strange lad, and 
no home to go to. George Washington was poor. Henry 
Clay, the " Mill-Boy of the Slashes," was poor. And yet 
they all made some figure in the world. 

What if I am poor? My Eedeemer was poor. He " had 
not where to lay his head." He dwelt among the poor, and 
he loved them. Ah ! let me blush than I can for a moment 
regret my poverty I I will sing the beautiful verse my 
mother loves so well : 

** He that is down need fear no faU ; 
He that is poor no pride ; 
He that is humble eyer shaU 
Haye God to be his gxdde.'* 

I do not see, after all, but I can sing as heartily as if I 
had thousands of dollars. Money does not make light 
hearts. There is the squire — he is rich ; but I never heard 
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him Bing or whistle in tnj life. His cheek is paler than 
mine, and his arm is thinner ; and I am sure he can not 
sleep sounder than I do. 

No ; I am not poor, either. This fine summer morning 
I feel quite rich. These beautiful flowers are mine ; the red 
clouds yonder, where the sun is going to burst forth — ^they 
are mine. All these singing birds — the robins, the thrushes, 
the larks — are mine. I never was sick a day in my life, and 
I always manage to get a crust of bread somehow. What 
blessings could money buy for me greater than these ! I 
thought I was poor ; but I am rich ! 

Tlie birds have no purse or pocket-book ; neither have L 
They have no pains nor headaches ; neither have I. They 
have food and drink ; so have I. They are cheerful ; so am 
I. They are taken care of by God ; so am I. 

Ah ! this is the secret of human happiness, after all. I 
will think less about the things I do not have, and more 
about those I have got. I will always remember that a 
crust with contentment is sweet ; and if I endeavor to do 
what is right, God will never leave me without one. — Play- 
mate- 



MOTHER'S ADVICE. 

TS^HAT do you like best, my little reader? Pies, cake,^ 
*' pe^rs, plums, peaches, apples, custards? 'Ah, you like 
all these. Well, I hope you like books, too. But there is 
one thing of great value which you should prize highly, 
and I am glad to know that many of you do. Shall I tell 
you what it is ? It is — your mother^s advice. 

Your mother's advice and tounsel is of the utmost im- 
portance, and you ought ever to heed it. But I am sorry 
to know that some children care little about it ; nay, they 
often dislike it, and refuse to follow it. Why is this so, my 
little reader ? Are such children good and happy ? 
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PRlNCiPLES OF INSTRUCTION. 

IN the School and Schoolmaster , a aew educational journal published at 
Providemce, R. I., we feid some valuable thoughts on the principles which 
should be the guide of all teachers in imparting instracUon to those under their 
charge. These principles of instruction are deduced from observation and ex- 
perience, and should never be forgotten. They may be stated as follows : 

First. — ^Whatever we are teaching, the attention should be aroused and 
fixed, the faculties of the mind occapied, and as masy of th^n as possible 
brought into action. 

Second. — ^Divide and subdivide a difficult process, until the steps are so 
short that the pupil can easily take them. This is what we eall aptness to 
teach. 

Third. — ^Whatever is learned let it be made familiar by repetition, until it is 
deeply and permanently fixed in the mind. The faithful application of this 
principle makes thorough teaching, the best kind of teaching, certainly. 

Fourth. — Insist upon every lesson being learned so perfectly that it shall 
be repeated,- as every thing in a large school should be done, without the least 
hesitation. This can not, however, be ap|died in the case of very young 
scholars. 

Fifth. — Present the practical bearings and uses of the thing taught, so that 
the hope of an actual 'acquaintance and the desire of preparation for the future 
may be brought to act act motives. Hus principle is too important to be so 
often neglected, 
r Sixth. — Follow the order of Nature in teaching whenever it can be dis- 
covered. 

Seventh. — ^Whcn difficulties present themselves to the learner^ diminish and 
shorten rather than remove them ; lead him, by questions, to overcome them 
himself. It is not what yon do for the child so much as what you lead him to 
do for himself, which is valuable to him. 

Eighth. — Teach the subject rather than the book. The book is but an aid 
in acquiring a knowledge of the subject. 

Ninth.— Teach one thing at a time. Advance step by- stq), make sure of 
the ground you stand on before a new step is taken. 

StTBTRACTioif — BORROWING Ten. — ^In a rcccnt communication to us, Mr. 
E. S. Zevely, of Cumberland, Md., claims to have formed a " universal rule^ 
for aU questions in subtraction. It seems from his article that he, also, " bor- 
rows" in subtraction, bat does not believe in the practice of returning to Paul 
what was borrowed from Peter. He says : " When you take or borrow one ten, 
for instance, from^»e tens, of course that leaves one less, or four tens, and is 
to be so considered by < my one, short and sim^de, universal rule,' and not most 
senselessly still call it five, and proceed to < carry one' to the next figure in the 
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■ubtrftheiid, oftUing thst one more than it actually is, merely beoauae ty sa cTo^ 
ing it will baTB the same effBct 1 Prodigious ! 1 As well might we adopt any 
ether senseless ^>eratioii in place of a commoa sense awl sensible one; merely* . 
because it will bring about the same result.*' 

Our correspondent may have a valuable rule for subtraction^ btab firom anjr 
thing to be learned from his communication to us wo can bat regard his^ nice? 
distinctions about as- dissimilar as half-a-dozen and six. 

s 

PiANoe IN THE ScHooi:.-RooM. — Ten year» age- it was a nery rare thing to 
Me a fiano in the sdiooL-room. Now they are quite common, particularly in. 
•ities and large towns; and we regard their introduction with favor, as the 
anging can be conducted in a manner more interesting to the pupils, and all 
schools- should have singing. Gk)od music in school is conducive to good order,, 
good behavior, and good scholarship. 

We learn from the Buffalo Courier {K. Y.\ that public school No. 1^ of thatr 
dty haa- been furnished, with, one of Boardman and Cray's pianos, which was; 
■elected by a committee chosen for the purpose of examining several to determ- 
ine thdr relative merits. 

TsLEORAPH TO E'UROPE. — ^That achievement wiH soon be realiaed. Compa- 
nies have been formed here and in England to carry out the enterprise. Th» 
American company is to construct the line as far as Newfoundland, and the 
European company to extend the wires across the Atlantic. That -portion or 
the line from New York to St. «fohn's^, Newfoundland, is nearly completed. The* 
cable of wire wiiich is to be stretched across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from the 
Island of Breton, has been received from London, and Prof. Morse, Peter- 
Cooper, Cyrus W. Field", and' others, have gone on from New York to superintencB 
the putting of it down. 

This cabte is seventy miles in length. It consists of tluree isolated wires cov- 
ered with gutta percha, placed around a tarred rope, then covered with strands 
•f tarred hemp, and the whofe bound together with a strong wire, a quarter of 
an inch thick, wound spirally around the cable. It is anticipated that the lin» 
will be ready fbr the transmissiottof messages from St John's to New York early • 
in September. Then the steamers to and from Liveri)ool will touch there to re- 
o^ve and deliver messages. By this arrangement news may be obtained front 
Europe in from six to eight days, instead of from nine- to twefre days, as nt 
present. 

Pi.AinBTB TisiBtB.— VentM can now be- seen about noon with the naked eye,, 
if the atmosphere is very clear. It is on the meridian about half-past two o'clock^ 
p. M. and may be seen for about two hours after sunset in the west. It wilt 
reach its greatest brilliancy about the 25th inst. Jupiter i»now the most con- 
spicuous glory of the night, and may be seen in the southeast. He passes th& 
meridian about midnight. Saturn is visible toward morning. It rises about 
one o'clock a. m. 

**RoMPrNG.'* — ^Let the children play, the harder tiie better, at seasonabU 
hours, but teach them to be quiet, also, at proper times. Never punish a girt 
fbr being a romp, but be thaidkful, rather, that ah& has health to be one. Hl 
is better, a thousand times, than a distorted spine or a hectic cheek. Bettec:Jet^ 
jour i^Iaremp'than t»paj dootov's billa tat them. A better time ia comin^^^-v. 
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tft ihe ^Is, irheA ih^y wiU be permitted to take «Bore pbyaiMl exeieiae aiiA 
inhale more freeh air. 

Parents will learn, bj-and-by, and many kaTe already f<mnd it emt, that a 
l^enty tef exercise is as necessary to the health <Ji theilr girls as it is for ^e 
boys. Our schools, too, are haTing gymnasinHS itted «p, and ire shall set 
them more common ere l(»g. Parents and teachers^ Inring out the ropes, pat 
^ the swings, €x the bars, and get the weights ; these improrements most be 
tnade, and the sooner thcQr are attended to the better it will be for yonr chfldxea 
«nd pupils. 
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CZAB, tnm 'Csesa^, a title of hcnor tssnmed by the scrreDreigns of ] 
Ivan Basilowitz, after haTing aohicTed great triumphs OTsr the Tartars 
alxmt the middle of the sixteenth oentaiy,xm Tetaxning inme teok the title df 
Tzar, or -Czair, idgnifyhig Qteat King. 

A GnAMMAmiAif's Fancy, — Dr. Willis, an old grammarian, i^o wrote np- 
"ward of ahmidred years ago, in noticing the significant roots of the English Isas" 
linage gives ▼arions examples. Thus, words formed upon at, always denote firm** 
tiess and strength, as stand, stay,statf, sU^, stout, steady, -stake, stamp, stately, 
«tc. Words beginning with 9^ intimate yiolent ftroe and energy, as striye^ 
strength, strike, stripe, stress, straggle, stride, stretch, strip, etc. Thr im* 
I^ies forcible tiotion, as throw, throb, thimst, throogh, threaten, thraHdom, etow ' 
Wr, obliquity or distortion, aK wry, wre&t. Wreath, wrestle, wting, wrong, 
wrangle, wrath« etc. Swj silent agitation or lateral motion, as sway, swerve, 
sweep, swing, swim, eto. SI, a gentle fall or less observable mbtion, as s]y> 
Blip, slit, slide, slow, -slack, etc. Sp, dissipation or expansion, as cpread, sprout^ 
T^prinkle, e^t, spiH, spring, etc Terminations in ash indicate something act* 
ing nimbly and sharply, as crash, dash, gash, ratih, flash, lash, slash, eto^ 
Terminatioiis in u^A, something acting more obtuscfty and dully, as ciruah, brash, 
bush, gush, brash, etc. 

Doubtless the analogies of sound have had«ome Influeooe'in the Ibrmation of 
Words. 

TsACHnro the MxANtircK— The importance of teaching children the mean* 
^g of words as well as their pronundaticb is ^rcibly illustrated in the ibl- 
kwing anecdote : A boy was one day reading to Ms mother something about 
(he patriarchs. He at first hesitated at the hard word, but finally called it 
partridges. His mother corrected l3ie pronunoiati^m, but did not t^ him the 
meaning of the word. Thus left he associated the idea of a bird with the word 
patriarch. The next time he came to the Trord, having forgotten the pronunci«> 
ation, he went to his mother lor assistance, exclaiming, *< Here, mamma, here 
are those queer fenjols again." When this boy had become a man, he said that 
he had never been able to get rid of &e association which he then farmed. 

Westebit Pnov^ciAXiisMs. — One day a gentleman said to a boy who re* 
<dded at the West, «* Boy, is there any game where you live V* ' «* Yes," said the 
lad, ** there is a power of turkeysi a heap of squirrels, and a right smart 
sprinkle of deer« 
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Com'-PO^-mAi. M. Gbm-p(/-BB«Ai.. — ^The Iriih are noted for wit, yeC it goer- 
ally is of that kind which consiete chiefly in blunders. The following instance 
happily illiistrates this point, idiere an Irishman oonfoonded ear^-po-ral, a miB- 
tary officer, with eor^po'-re^alf something pertaining to the material body. A 
sol<fier told his Irish comrade, ose day, that a corporal was te be dnnomed cnA 
of the regiment. ** By my fiidth," said the Irish Bomer, <* I hope it's the cor* 
poral ihm% is so trovblesome to ovr coiopanj.*' *< Ptay, what is his name ?*' in- 
q«ired the soldier. *' Why, Corporal Punishment, to be snre," said Fat 

VAifiTT. — Crealdng^of carriage- wheels wanting the oil of hnmility. 

Adyzxi mr.— A dark lantern, by the aid of which we discover onr friends.. 
^DsBT. — The fire into which a man jumps out of ^e frying-pan of need. 

Bare Birth-dat. — A person recently died at the. age of 74 who has had 
but eighteen returns of his birth-day. He was bonr on the 29th day of 
February, 178(^. 

Thx Studkiit Ain> thx Shoemakeb. — A college student was recently 
joking a young man of his acqTiaintance for learning the shoemaker^s trade, 
telling hhn his " works were always trampled under foot ,•" when the young 
shoemaker replied — " And yet we are the sole promoters and protectors of your 
understanding.** 
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Thb Watchmaw. By J. A.. Bl Pabllshed by 
U. Lonjr * Brother. New Tork. 12mo ; 400 
pages. Price |1 V>. 

This story is one of bumble life ki New Tork, 
jnd tbe hero was a watetaraan' well known 
here. Tbe work was, doabtless, saggested by 
** The Lamplighter ;" and though its alms are 
to incnlcate a lore of troth and benevolence, 
yet in ability It does not eqnal that popnloir 
Tolume. **The Watebman" has met with a 
large sale. 

FxMJLLiE Lm Amoko trs MosaoNs; a nar- 
rative of many years' personal experience. 
Publi8h«-d by J. C. Derby, New Tork. Iftno ; 
449 F>ages. Price $1 25. 

A gloomy and rerolting pietare is given of 
Mormon Life and Doctrines in this voluroe. 
It purports to hare been written by a wife of a 
MM>mon elder; but it smacks too mnch of the 
** norel," and has too many mistakes in histor- 
ical incidents. The work contains many e:t- 
posares of the Mormon dclasion which are 
well authenticated by other reliable sources. 

A JOUBNAL OV SUMIIXR TmI IN THB COUH- 

TBT. By Rer. Robert A. WillmotL Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton A Co., New Tork. 
Price 60 cents. 

. This Tolume, though in the form of a journal, 
flontaios little in description of the scenes of 



the eonntry; it chieffy treats of suggestions 
and reflections awakened by those scenes. Its 
style is fragmentary, yet contains interesting 
anecdotes, incidents, and rellectionar 

Harpbk*b Mmqjoxsx has Increased In inter> 
est mnch during tbe late numbers. It is de- 
servedly popular, and the mngazine for the 
mHlion. 

Which : nw Kronr on Tim Lxft ? PuWisb* 
ed by Garren «fc Co., New Tork. ISmo; 
589 pages. Price 1 1 25. 

The oliject of this novel seems to be an at^ . 
tack upon fashionable religion It speaks of 
the professors of n^ligion who belong to tbe 
^ Church of Society," and of ihose who bilong 
to the " Church of Christ," aiming to show the " 
hollow-hearledness of the one and the reality 
of the other. But while it makes a gloomy 
picture of the one, the author appears to be 
so much a stranger to the other, that the real 
Christian is often disgusted with his attempts at 
a portrayal of that with which he evidently hss 
no genuine knowledge. As for the story, aside 
lyom repetition, in some instances of neariy 
half pages v i-batlm, ittias a fascination which 
would let^ those who commenced it to rend 
to its dose. Its perusal will eridently cause 
thought, and it may do some good. 
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THE UNKNOWN X. 

BT & W. HCttBS. 

THIS brings vividly to mind those mystical equations of Algebra; 
wh^e &e unknown quantity, radical, plus or minus, zero and 
infinity is so variously, and sometimes so intricately involved as to 
defysolution. 

I have oflen been lost in wonder at the sublime demonstrations 
of mathematics. The axioms, self-evident, — the general prin- 
ciples easily understood, being made ike immutable foundation of 
the temple which rises higher into infinite space than the founders 
of Babel ever dreamed of building ; tiie inductive reasoner ascends 
the magnificent stairway, feeling at every step that he is standing 
on the eternal foundation, until he measures the size, weight, dis« 
tance and revolutions of other worlds ; or enters into analytical 
demonstrations, where mind is freed, as it were, from earth- 
shackles, and spirit contemplates ideal yet rigid and exact propor- 
tions, and swells with the untold rapture of immaterial harmony. 
But there is a limit to these developments. The unknown % 
may be so involved as to defy solution. It may unyieldingly re- • 
fuse to unravel its mystic combinations. 

Now let us generalize. The world is, or has been enveloped 
in mystery. Many have been the mathematical solutions of na« 
ture's hiddcD'laws by the children of science. Man has analyzed 
' and resolved many beautiful and harmonious principles which 
enter into the combinations of matter. But however cultivated 
may be his mind, and however aoute his perception, tiie myste- 
rious form of the unknown x rises like a cliff of adamant before 
him and effectually bars his inquisitive progress. 

Suppose he tries to comprehend the mysteries of material 
existence, and analyze the law of being. He looks abroad and 
beholds the universe ; the earth, " rock-ribbed and ancient as the 
8un," and the expanse of ether around it spangled with orbs of 
light. By the aid of philosophy, mathematics and mechanics, he 
discovers that some' of tte nearer stars, or planets, as he terms 
them, move around a central point. But beyond this system are 
other brilliant orbs, which he supposes from analogy to be similar 
systems' or similar central suns. But for what purpose are they 
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set out in space ? If they are worids, are they the abodes of life 1 
Do they, and our system, revolve around another point ? and if so, 
where is it ? and what is it 7 and where does this infinity of mate- 
rial existence end ? 

In all these the unknown x rises before his appalled imagina- 
tion and reason recoils from it. But suppose he con- 
fines his investigations to our world. By chemical anal- 
yses he endeavors to trace th^ elements of various* combi- 
nations to their primal forms, the material to its ultimate 
atotbs. Prom the state of cohesion in which he finds them, they 
may be resolved into theur integral and constituent particles, but 
^ese molecules he finds to be Indivisible and indestructible. He 
would find the inherent properties in them that cause their at- 
traction and afSnity to each other to form the different bodies ; 
but here the unknown x in his proposition is insolvable. He is 
forced to acknowledge his discomfiture. 

He turns to the atoms again and endeavors to reach the source 
of causation itself. But here is an inseparable barrier to his pro- 
gress. Nature refuses to admit him into her arcana. She has 
permitted him to walk wondering along the aisles of her temple, 
to hear the tides of unwritten music rolling in choral harnaonies 
through its wondrous recesses, but when the world looks presum- 
tuously into the adytum, her secret shrine, the unknown x rises 
like the Dragon of Hesperia and bids him stay his unhallowed 
feet and pry no further into the mysteries of material existence. 

He turns to the world of life. He sees i;t around him in 
myriad forms. The moss grown rock ; the ivy mantled wall ; 
'* the beauteous sisterhood of flowers ;" the fruit bearing plant ; 
the mighty forest trees, all speak of a living principle. All pos- 
sess a vitality which springs from the embryo germ, flourishes, 
propagates its kind, withers and dies. Nor these alone. Every 
stone upturned reveals some insect wonder, and every part of 
nature teems with life. From the molusca which cling without 
mobility to the flinty rock, to the highest type of animal life ; — 
from the animacula that swarm in a dijpp of ^ater or live on the 
petals of a flower, to man himself, is a regular chain of gradation 
— a great stairway of life. 

Man would comprehend and demonstrate every part* of this 
intricate problem as he does a proposition of Euclid. He would 
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go into tiie chambers of the heart and see the vital prindple that 
moves the delicate machinery, but it all stops forever at his rud^ 
touch. Even the livij^ principle that builds the tissues of vege- 
tation is as utterly liR)mprehensible. He readily analyzes the 
elements of which it is composed, and discovers tiieir properties 
and proportions, but with those all supplied to his hand after 
numberless experiments he can not cause to exist the lowest 
type of vitality. 

Philosophers have grown gray in the attempt and handed their 
crucibles and retorts to others, who have lived over ihem all their 
days endeavoring to evolve, or at least discover, this vital princi- 
ple. But their labors are vain. The unknown x guards as re- ' 
luctantly the mysteries of life as those of material existence. 

Foiled in these researches, man turns at last to himself. Sure- 
ly he can comprehend his own frame, his own mind. Ah I no. 
Here is the mystic union of matter and spirit. Here is, inner, as 
as well as outer life. Mind wanders and dwells in the past eter- 
ity, in the present immensity, in the coming time. It acts, feels, 
and thinks ; it is capable of giving and receiving impressions ; 
and if- mind be spirit, it can live when dissevered from the body, 
yea, even more unrestrainedly, for here he feels it struggling in 
the gyves of this clay prison-house. 

Yet what is it ? What its strange and wondrous relationship 
with the body ? whence came it, and why is it here, and what is its 
destiny ? In all these the ever-present x is seen and poor human - 
reason is at fault. The mysterious problem of spirit remains inex- 
plicable. He can not even explain the phenomena of mind. Can 
he tell how the frenzied madman, in the ravings of mania, can re- 
sist the united energies of a dozen men, and break fetters beyond 
the power of the strongest man ? 'Tis not the strength of blood 
and muscle alone. Can he tell how mind influences mind and 
the stronger will can bind the weaker, and this influence passing 
through an unperceivable medium ? . And yet it is true beyond 
dispute. Can he tell how memory preserves the images of the 
past ? Can he explain the boding dread of coming events that 
sometimes settles upon the spirit, a premonition of things that 
afterward come to pass ? Can he satisfy the ceaseless cravings 
of the^ immortal spirit for a higher good ; or fill its capacity for 
knowledge; or satiate its desire for the beautiful, the true, the good? 
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The dark Bpirit of mystery hovers around us always ; every 
where his shadow darkens the chambers of the soul and his ebon 
plumes overshadow all existent things 1 ^e walk as it were, 
through a world of darkness bearing a^Kmmering lamp with 
which we vainly endeavor to explore the temple of The Unknown; 
and as we walk through its cathedral aisles, with just light enough 
to make ''darkness visible," and stand, wondering before its 
mighty columns, we instinctively jpin the '* Te Deum laudamus " 
that echoes through its lofly arches, or bend in worship before 
its mystic shrine, — and here is Che crowning mystery, religion. 

And here man is not left to struggle altogether in darkness. 
The light of inspiration has come to bis aid, and removed the 
cloud, enough for him to see the object and purpose jDf worship, 
of life, and of existence. Then why should we murm*ur if mys- 
tery part enfolds our sublime religion ? The Wonder would be 
if it had no mystery, since mystery so darkly broods in the con- 
fines of science, and limits the knowledge of man. 

''Omnia exeunt in mysterium" is as true now as in the days 
of the schoolmen. '* Neither God, nor his providence and ways, 
nor man in his nature and destiny, are much better understood 
now than in the days of the Hebrew prophets and Greek sages,", 
is a true remark of a late reviewer of Hume. 

This mysterious x will never be evolved in all its combinajtions, 
vast and complicated, minute and delicate, till we are unfettered 
from the material and can comprehend the Spiritual. 



FORMAL INVITATIONS. 
rpHE frequent habit of extending mere formal invitations, is 
-^ happily and justly rebuked in the following story of Vivier, a 
celebrated and witty French artist. 

Vivier recently passed some time in Paris, on his return -from 
his summer travels. He had but just arrived when he was in- 
vited to dine with Monsieur X , the musical amateur and ricli 

capitalist. After the repast, the master and mistress of the house 
said to their agreeable guest, '< We hope that we shall have you 
rften to dine with us ; your plate will always be ready." 
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" Always ?" said Yivier, << that is, in the fasUoiiafble Beasd.'' 

^ By DO meaos. We are not persons of such hollow polite- 
ness. You know how much we love artists, and you in particular. 
Our home is yours. Come and dine with us whenever you please. 
We should be glad if it were every day." 

"In earnest?" 

** Certainly, we should be delighted." 

" Ah, well ! since you are so cordial, I promise you I will do 
my best to be agreeable." 

" We shall depend upon seeing you." 

The next day, at six o'clock, Vivier presented himself 

" You see," said he, " that I have taken your invitation literally. 
I have come to dine." 

" Ah, it is very kind of you I — it is very charming," said his 
hosts, to whom his arrival appeared very piquant and quite 
original. 

The dinner was very gay, and the artist, on taking leave^ re- 
ceived many compliments. 

The next day, as they were about to sit down at the table, 
Vivier again appeared. 

" Here I am, exact, punctual and faithful to my promise. But 
it is singular," he continued, fixing a penetrating and quizzical 
look upon the faces of his hosts ; " it is singular ! — ^you appear 
surprised ; did you not expect me ?" 

" O certainly, you give us much pleasure," Monsieur and his 
wife replied, with a forced smile. 

" Bo much the better." 

Vivier sat down, was in the happiest vein, played the agreeable 
to all the family, and seemed unconscious that he had all tlie bur- 
den of the%ntertaining, and that except a few monosyllables, the 
conversation was reduced to a mere monologue. 

On the fourth day, at 6 o'clock precisely, the obstinate guest 
once more presented himself This time the cold and constraint 
were very perceptible, and Vivier spoke of it. 

The mistress of the house replied, stiffly, " It is only because 
we feared you would not fare well, we have so poor a dinner 
to day." 

" I thought you expected me, but it is of no consequence, I am 
not difficult. I wish only the pleasure of your society." 
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• He seated himself witti perfect composure, ate heartily, then 
taming to madame, with a complimentary air, he said, 

*' What could you mean ? This dinner is quite as good as 
the others. Excellent fare, upon my word. I should de^e 
nothing better." 

The next day — it was the fifth— Vivier arrived as usual. The 
porter met him at the door — " Mons. X-— ^ is not at home. He 
dines down town to day." • • • 

" Four porter is a simpleton," said Vivier, gaily. " He pre- 
tended that you had gone out. — I knew that he was mistaken. 
But what long faces ? What a somber and melancholy air I Has 
any thing happened I Any accident, any misfortune ? Tell me, 
that I may offer my sympathies." 

At dinner time the witty artist continued and redoubled his 
entreaties that the supposed misfortune might be confided to 
^him. He complained of their reserve, and indulged himself in all 
sorts of conjectures and questions. . 

'' Have you lost money in speculations — missed an inheritance 
— ^heard bad music — ^received a visit from a troublesome bore- 
have you been wounded in your affections — in your fortune — ^in 
your Ambition ?" 

Then, at the dessert, bursting into a fit of laughter, he said ; *' I 
know what is the matter, and what troubles you. It ^ your in- 
vitation, so cordially made and sq literally accepted. I thought 
that I would make the trial, Suspecting that you would not en- 
dure me long. To-day, you shut the door against me, and to 
morrow, if I should return, you would tiirow me out of the win- 
dow. But you will not catch me here. I wish you good even- 
ing." — Musical World, 



ALWAYS BEGIN RIGHT. 

ANONYMOUS. 



VE once knew an old Friend, who had but one piece of advice 
to new beginners ; it was, " if thee'll only begin right, all 
will go well." We have often thought that there was more in 
the recommendation than ever the good quaker saw, for there is 
scarcely any thing to be done in life to which the adage " begm 
right," will not apply. Success is but a synonym for being right 
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The gpeat bulk of ^nteiprises that fail, owe thek ruin to not 
having begun right A business is undertaken without sufScient 
capital, connection, or knowledge. It ends unfavorably. Why? 
Because it is not begun right 1 A young professional man, 
whose probationary pefiod qf study has been spent in pleasure 
rather than hard reading, complains that he can not succeed. 
Why, again ? Because ^e has not begun right 1 A stock com- 
pany breaks up. Still why ? Ten to one, the means employed 
were not adequate to the end, or else it was started with inef- 
ficient officers, and in either case it was not begun right Two 
young house-keepers break up their gay establishment, the lady 
going home, perhaps, to her father's, taking her husband with 
her. Why? fChey did not begin right, for they commenced dn 
too large a scale, forgetting that the ex^penses of a family increase 
every year, and that in no event is it safe for a man to live up to 
his income. An inventor starts a manufactory, into which his 
machinery is brought into playj but after a*w^hile he finds him- 
self insolvent ; his factory is sold ; another reaps what he has 
sown. Why ? Alas ! like too many others, he has undertaken 
more than he has means to carry through ; he did not begin right, 
and ruin was the consequence." " 

But above all things, life should be begun right Young men 
rarely know hqw much their conduct, during their first few years, 
afiects their subsequent success. It is not only that other per- 
sons, in the same business, form their opinion of them at this time, 
bat that every beginner acquires, during these years, habits for 
good or ill, which color his whole future career. 

We have seen some of the ablest young men, with every ad- 
vantage of fortune and friends, • sow the seeds of ruin and 
early death by indulging too freely in the first years of man- 
hood. We have seen others, with far less capacity, and vnthout 
any backing but industry and energy, rise gradually to fortune 
and influence. Franklirj is a familiar illustration of what a man 
can do who begins right. If he had been too proud to eat rolls 
in the street when he was a poor boy, he would never have been 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of France. 

Always begin right; survey the whole ground before you 
commence an undertaking, and you will then be prepared to go 
forward successfully. Neglect this, however, and you are always 
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•are to fail. In other words, begin right A good oommenoe^ 
nent k half the battle. A false step is almost certain defeat 
Begin right. 



NATUBE THROUGH THE MICKOSCX)PK 

ANONYMOUS. 

TT7E sometimes feel that the innumerable facts continually pr©- 
*' sented to the mind of the observer by nature, are too lightly 
regarded. The calm indifference with which meo^ familiar to the 
external features of nature^ are accustomed to regard facts, seems 
almost a species of stoical blasphemy. The law ojTlike is by far 
the most marvelous in natural science, and especially in that de- 
partment where, from the minuteness of form^ study has hitherto 
l)een very limited. We allude to entomology. A little observation 
m. this department will unfold to the student a series of wonders 
unsurpassed by the gigantic exhibition of phenomena presented 
B Niagara and Vesuvius. 

Not the least astonishing among these facts, is the extraordi- 
nary multiplicity of species — the innumerable diversity of forms 
connected with animate nature. The larger forms of animals 
such as are daily presented to us; seem comparatively limited, and 
we easily comprehend the reason ; if they were very numerous, so 
must be their means c^ subsistence. But as only a certain amount 
ef subsistence can be gleaned from a square mile, under the 
most favorable conditions, and that amount is not large, the 
existence of the larger forms comprises extremely limited 
numbers. But when wg descend to Entomology and Conchol- 
ogy, we are confused with the almost innumerable diversity of 
species and variety. Of the beetle,, alone^ there ha& been ascert^ned 
to be no less than thirty thousand branches of this one family. 
When surveying these apparently dbgusting insects, what an idea 
of creative power might we gather from knowledge of this ? The 
study of every branch oi the insect creation presents the samo 
fruitful reflection. 

Lyonet, a French naturalist, spent several years in examining 
a single insect, and left the work unfinished, thus showing tho 
exceeding delicateness of the structure. In the body of an insect. 
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aboui an iQoh in length, M. Strausa has enumerated three handr^d 
and six plates, composing the structure of the outw envdope . 
four hundred and ninety-four muscles, for putting these plates in 
motion, twenty-four pairs of nerves to animate them, and forty- 
eight pairs of trachea or breathing organs, equally ramified and 
divided, to convey the air and sustenance to this complicated 
tipsue. 

We regard the common house-fly as a contemptible insect, but 
how important an object of study its structure may be, can be 
learned from the fact that its eye is one of the most singular and 
curiously constructed mirrors that science has yet invented, or 
study discovered. The numoer of lenses in its eyes is numbered 
at six or seven thousand, in the eye of a dragon-fly, seventeen 
thousand. The house-fly's wing has a power of six hundred 
strokes in a second, which can propel it thirty-five feet, while the 
speed of a swift race horse is but ninety feet per second — ^moro 
than a mile a minute. 

The beauty of the butterfly is proverbial, but how much more 
intense should be our admiration when we learn that it is a thing 
of 34,000 eyes, and that on a single wing there have been found 
100,000 scales. The wings of many insects are of such extreme 
tenuity, that 50,000 of them placed over each other, would not 
compose the thickness of 'a quarter of an inch; and yet thin as 
they are, each is double, so that the actual lamma here would be 
100,000. 

We often see in pools of water small bits of elongated straw 
and wood, seemingly having the power of motion. With what 
interest has science invested these, when we find that each elon- 
gated tube is the home of a caddis worm, which is ultimately to 
become an insect or fly, such as thelphemeron fly, some of whose 
peculiar characteristics we have before noticed. These worms 
are exposed to the ravages of birds and fishes, and hence they 
glue together email bits of wood and straw to make a house for 
shelter, and when the frail castle is too buoyant, they add a piece 
of gravel to preserve the balance, in order that the castle shall not 
be burdensome nor too buoyant. 
'• We regard the web of the commoti spider as the trifling ex- 
crescence of a disgusting insect, but it is an object of intense 
curiosity, when we reflect that each thread is composed of 4,000 
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tiireads, and that 4,000,000 of these small threads would not make 
a oord thicker than a single hair of a man's head t 






There is one species of spider that lives on the water, in a house 
of air, like a diving bell ; this house is usually attached to a 
floating leaf, or some similar object, as seen in the accompanying 
engraving ; another builds a hoilse in the ground, with a door 
upon elastic hinges, which keeps it constantly shut 

In Conchology (study of shells) are many facts of an interesting 
character. The variety of forms, color and construction are such 
as to strike the observer with astonishment. These forms vary 
from a simple hollow tube to the most complicated convolutions, 
embodying the shapes of boxes, cups, cones, spires, turbans, &c. 
The Athenians used a shell t# write a note upon, hence the term 
Testament and Attestation, which are derived from testadoy a 
shell. The shell animals .exude from their bodies a viscid moisture 
with which the shell is increased in dimensions, or repaired when 
broken. 

Some of the clam-shell species have shells weighing over 50 
pounds. Some of the smaller shellfish will penetrate by boring 
into the hardest rock, they being prepared with a phosphorescent 
liquor which they discharge against the rock, thus decomposing 
it, and enabling them by means of a broad tieshy tongue, to build 
% home in the hardest ledge. The pearl sh ell-fish are well known, 
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but the erroneous value once attached to the pearl can scarcely 
be believed. Julius CcBzar presented Servilla, the mother of 
Brutus, with a pearl for which be paid over $20,000 ! 

The study of these wonderful facts, and the elevating emotions 
they produce in the mind of the student of nature, are wholesome 
antidotes to the baneful influences of a continuous selfish struggle, 
in an age of sordid and mercenary strifa ^ 



NEVER TOO.OLD T6 LEARN. 

VE have often heard the remark, " I am too old to learn now,'^ 
made by those who had not attained the prime of life. Such 
notions are too common with young women and young men while 
near the close of their " teens." Man is never too old to learn ; 
and thitf is showti by the following well authenticated facts : 

Socrates, at an extreme old age, learnt to play on musical in- 
struments, forTiie purpose of resisting the wear of old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper to learn the Greek 
language. Many of our young men at thirty and forty have for- 
gotten even the alphabet of a language, the knowledge of which 
was necessary to enter college, and which was made a daily ex- 
ercise through college. 

^ Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, commenced the 
study of the Latin. Many of our young lawyers, not thirty years 
of age, if told that a knowledge of the Latin would make them 
appear a little more respectable in their professions, would reply 
that they are toe old to think of learning Latin. 

Boccacio was thirty-five years of age when he commenced his 
studies in polite literature. Yet he became one of the three 
great masters of the Tuscan dialect; Dante and Petrarch being 
the other two. There are many among us ten years younger 
than Boccacio, who are dying of ennui, and regret that they were 
not educated to a taste for literature, but now they are too old. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in his youth, but com- 
menced the study of them when he was between fifty and sixty 
years of age. After this time he became the most learned anti- 
quarian and lawyer. Our young men begin to think of laying 
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tiMir seniors on the shelf when they have reached sixty years of 
aga How different (he present estimate put upon experience 
from that which characterized a certain period of the Orecian're- 
public, when a man was not allowed to open his mouth in politi- 
cal meetings, who was under forty years of age ! 

Colbert, the famous French minister, at sixty years of age, re- 
turned to his Latin and law studies. How many of our college 
graduates have ever looked into their classics since their gradua- 
tion ? 

Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language but a few 
years before his death, which took place at the age of eighty-one. 
Most of our merchants and lawyers of twenty-five, thirty, and 
forty years of age, are obliged to aj^ly to a teacher to translate 
a business letter written in the French language, which might be 
learnt in a tenth part of the time required for the study of the 
Dutch ; and all because they are too old to learn. 

Ludovico Monaldesco, at the great age of one hundred and 
fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own times. 

Ogilley, the translator of Homer and Virgil, wai^ unacquainted 
with Latin and Greek till he was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his philosophical pursuits till 
lie had reached his fiftieth year. How many among us of thirty, 
forty, and fifty, who read nothing but newspapers for the want 
of a taste for natural philosophy? But they are '^00 old to 
learn/ 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced the translation 
of the Iliad ; and his most pleasing productions were written in 
his old age. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he began the stu^y 
of law so late, answered that indeed he began it late, but he 
should therefore master it the sooner. Healthy old age gives a 
man the power of accomplishing a difficult study in much less 
time than would be necessary to one of half his years. v 

We could go on citing hundreds of examples of men who com- 
menced a new study and struck out into an entirely new pursuit ; 
either for livelihood or amusement, at an advanced age. But 
every one familiar with the biography of distinguished men will 
recollect individual cases enough to convince him that none but 
the sick and indolent need ever say, lam too old to learn. 
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TEE BRATB 0U> OAK. 

BT ANNi. DABLXNG. 

An oak tree stood in its leafy pride, 

And abroad its branclies cast ; 

In the firm dark soil by the river's side 

Was the giant rooted fast. 

Twas a lonely spot, uid oft have I seen 

'Neath its shade, in the sanuner's day, 

The child, the yonth, the man of care. 

And tht agedpUgrim gay. 

And the boy that placed with the acorn cop, 

On the mossy bank beneath, 

Long since, a ripe sheaf, was garnered np 

By that stem old reaper, death — 

It withstood the shock of the wliirlwind's might, 

And baffled the storm-king's power. 

Unchanged through a century's circling flight, 

Till in an evil hour, 

The woodman, with unerring stroke, • 

' Made the forest echo round. 
With a boding luiell for the brave old oak 
That was falling to the ground. 

The spot is lone on the hill-side, now, ' 

And the rock is bare and grey. 
For the leafy tree, like the stem old man. 
Has passed from the earth away. 



NUTMEG PLANTATIONS AT SINGAPORE. 

THE following account of a nutmeg plantation in the East In- 
dies is given by a correspondent of the Rochester Unions who 
writes from Singapore : 

The nutmeg plantatiQp I visited belongs to a Chinaman by the 
name of Wampoa, and is situated four miles from the city. It is 
one of the most beautiful and thoroughly tropical places I have 
ever seen. The place is surrounded by hedge-rows of bamboo, 
neatly cut, and within are large fields, in which are planted cocoa- 
nut, beetlenut, mangosteen and nutmeg. The latter field embra- 
ces nearly fifty acres, and like the others, the trees are in regular 
rows, crossing each other at right angles, and about thirty feet . 
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apart Borne are of verj large size, and not less than ftiirty feet 
in height. 

Like cofi^, the nutmeg trees require great attention, thorough 
manuring and irrigation, and the ground must be kept free from 
grass or weeds. They are moved from the nursery the second 
year, and for two years after must be kept covered from the burn- 
ing sun by mats, which are spread over them by means of four 
supports set in the ground. The roots are also mulched with 
coarse litter. They commence bearing four or five years from 
the planting ; but the tree does not produce its fmll crop until it 
is eighteen years old. The produce of a tree is then worth &ve 
or six dollars a year. One nutmeg per day from each tree is re- 
garded as a profitable yield. 

Upon the tree, before the husk opens, the* fruit does not look 
unlike the hickory nut before the shell drops. They are fit to 
pick when the outer shell opens, so as to disclose the mace which 
covers the inner shell that encloses the fruit ; and the trees are 
examined eyery morning throughout the year, to see if any of the 
fruit is fit to pick. When it is ready to gather, the mace is a 
most brilliant crimson, and exceedingly pretty. After it is pluck- 
ed, the outer shell is thrown away, then the mace is carefully 
taken ofT, flattened with the band, and spread on wooden trays to 
dry. It is occasionally turned over, and the rain kept from it 
until thoroughly dry, when it is put in bags for market. 

The nut is also placed on wooden or metal pans, and kept in 
the sun until the nut within will rattle about in the shell, when 
the shell is broken off, and the nut is ready to be sacked and sent 
to market If the shell which covers the nutmeg is broken before 
the fruit is dry, it is ruined ; and great care is exercised, there- 
fore, in this process of drying. Besides the nutmeg, my Chi- 
nese entertainer derives quite a revenue from his cocoanut, beetle- 
nut, and mangosteen orchard. ^ 

The mangosteen is held in the highest repute of any fruit in 
the tropics, and is grown in greater perfection at Singapore and 
Penang than elsewhere. I must confess to what, in the opinion 
of my fellow traveler, was regarded wanting in a just apprecia- 
tion of its qualities, when I declared it quite inferior to the better 
variety of our peaches — or, indeed, to the Tekelor white Do- 
yenne peach. 
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A STOBY FOB BOYB. 
BT OITHABIME k. TROWBRIDGE. 

HAVE you become acquainted with your new schoolmate ?" 
inquired Mr. Gibson of his son Henry. 

" I suppose you mean Frederick Mason," replied Henry. " I 
have not seen much of him, and have hardly made up my mind 
whether I shall like him or not He seems to be a pleasant 
boy, and is full of life and spirits. Some of the boys are yery 
intimate with him already." 

" I shpuld be sorry to have you treat him rudely," replied 
Mr. Gibson, *^ but I hope you will not be intimate with him, as 
you say some of the boys are." 

" Why, father — do you know any thing against him ?" 

*' I chanced to overhear a part of his conversation with an? 
other boy, as I passed them, this afternoon. He was trying to 
persuade this boy to go to a certain place with him, though the 
reason he gave for not going was, that he did not think his 
father would like to have him. Now I should be sorry to have 
my son choose for a ftiend or companion, one who would try 
to persuade him to do what he knew to be wrong ; such a com- 
panion is a very unsafe one." 

Henry Gibson was a boy who gave attention to the advice he 
received from his parents, and did not, like some boys, set him- 
self up to be wiser than they. He remembered what his father 
said to him about Frederick Mason, and the result of it was, 
that he determined not to become very familiar with him, until 
he had learned more of his character. It -was not long before 
he began to see the wisdom of his father's caution, for he ob- 
served that the boys who had grown most intimate with Fred* 
erick were frequently getting into some difficulty. 

One fine evenmg, some weeks after Henry had received this 
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caution from his father, Frederick Mason, with two of his com- 
panions, was passing Mr. Gibson's house. 

" Let US call for Henry," said George Lyman. 

*' O no I we had better not stop for him tonight,'' said Fred- 
erick Mason. 

" Yes, yes," said the third boy, whose name was James 
Bpencer, ^* let us stop. The old saying is, ' the more the mer- 
rier,' and I vote to call for Henry." .^ 

Frederick had his own private reasons for not wishing to call 
for Henry, but as he did not choose to state these reasons, he 
made no further opposition to the proposal. 

Henry stood in the door, and George called out to him to 
come to the gate, and as he approached them, .Fames said, — 

" Gome, Henry, take a walk with us this pleasant evening." 

*' Wa^ a moment, and I will step in and ask father," said 
Henry. 

" Nonsense 1" said Fred. " Don't stop for that. Can't you 
walk a dozen rods this pleasant evening, without going to your 
father about it ?" 

" I think he will have no objection," replied Henry, " but 
when I can ask his consent so easily, I do not think it would 
be right to go without it." 

Henry ran back to the house, and into the parlor, to state tiie 
case to his father. " Father," said he, " there are some boys 
waiting for me at the gate, who wish me to take a short, walk 
with them. May I go ?" 

" Who ar« they ?" asked his father. 

" George Lyman, James Spencer, and Fred Mason." 

When Henry's father heard Fred Mason's name mentioned, 
he took out his watch, and seeing that it was growing late, he 
thought to himself, that if Henry was going out so late in the 
evening, he would rather not have Fred Mason one of the 
party ; so he turned toward his son, and said, " I had rather 
you would not go, Henry. It is growing late — besides this, I 
have other reasons." 

The habit of prompt obedience was so firmly established 
with H^iry, that, without pausing to think much about it, he^ 
ran toward the gate, and called out to the boys that he could 
not go, then returned, and seated himself upon the door-step. 
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Btt ftftei^ the boys were gone, he began to feel disappointed, 
that he could not go with them, and was almost ready to thmk 
his fatiier was unreasonable not to permit him to go. 

As to Frederick Mason, he was heartily glad when Henry 
told them that he could not go. ^The trutii was, that he had a 
scheme in his head, which he had not yet made known even to 
James and George, and he was well aware that a boy who had 
too much moral princii^b to take a walk without his father^i 
permission, was not the boy to assist in carrying out tbis 
scheme. 

" Where shall we go f " said James, after they had left Mr. 
Gibson^s. 

" Let us go down to the river, past old Mr. "Watson's house," 
said l^ted MaAb. 

The other boys agreed to this, for they did not much care 
where they went. As they were returning from the river, just 
before they came to Mr. Watson's house, Frederick said to 
them, " Boys, can you keep a secret ? If you can, I have one 
for you." 

" What is it ? Let us have it," said both the boys. 

" Well, then, over in that garden are some as nice watermel- 
ons as any one need wish to see. Now the old man and wo- 
man nrast be in bed and asleep before this time, for it is past 
nine ; so if we want some of these melons, we can have &em, 
without so much as saying, * by your leave, sir.' What do you 
say to it, boys ?" 

'< Are you sure we shall not be seen ?" asked James. 

" Who do you think vill see us, I should like to know ? I 
tM you the old man ai i his wife are fast asleep by this time, 
and their neighbors won't keep awake to watch their melons 
for them, I dare say. If they can keep their own, they may be 
contented. Come, boys, let's go over," 

" No," said George Lyman, "if this is the sort of business 
you are going into, I will make the best of my way home." 

<< Go sloagy then," said Frederick, who saw that George was 
decided. " But stop one moment — if you expose us^ we will 
^ve it to you some of these days : mark that 1" 

George returned home ; while Frederick and James carried ^ 
out tiie plan proposed by the former. 
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The next mormog, when Mr. Watson went into hiB garden, 
to k>ok at bis bed of melons, be found that the finest of tiiem 
had been taken during the night His anger was aroused, and, 
returning to the house, be said, " I will tell you what it is, wife, 
I will find out who took those melons, if there is any such 
thing." 

Just at this moment, Mrs. 0., their nearest ndghbor came in, 
and Mr. Watson said to her, — << Do you think, Mrs. 0. that all 
our best melons were stolen last night 1" 

« Were they 1 that is too bad, I know of few things more 
proToking than to have one's fruit taken in tibis way." 

"I only wish I knew who took them," said Mr. Watson, "I 
would teach them to leave my m^ons alone another time." 

<< Now I think of it, I can help you to find^t who took 
them, if I am not greatly mistaken ; I think it must have been 
those boys I saw getting over your garden wall last night, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock." 

" Did you k«ow them ?" 

" Yes, when I first saw them, they were passing our house 
on their return from the river, I suppose. They were Frederick 
Mason, James Spencer, and George Lyman. When they came 
opposite your garden wall, they stopped, and talked awhile, and 
then they all got over the wall. I did not think much about it 
at the time, for I supposed they were going home through your 
garden and orchard. You know it saves quite a walk to go 
that way." 

" They took my melons, without any doubt," said Mr. Wat- 
son. '^ But they will hear from it ; I can tell them that." 

Now Mrs. 0. had told all she saw, and one t^ing which she 
did not see, but only took for granted. She saw the three boys 
pass her house, but she saw only ttoo of- them get over the gar- 
den wall. She supposed, as, the three passed her house togeth- 
eCf that they all got over the wall, and stating her supposition 
for fact — as too many do— she involved the innocent with the 
guilty. When we state, facts, we can not be too careful to state 
Uiem exactly as they are; if Mrs. G. had done eo, it would 
have been much better, than the course which she did take. 

As Mr. Watson felt quite sure he had ascertained who took 
his melons, he started off for the school which these boys at* 
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tended. He came in very much excited, and demanded of the 
teacher, if he permitted ihe boys of his school to ^e around the 
streets at night, stealing their neighbors' fruit 

The teacher replied that he should be very sorry to think 
any of his boys were guilty of such things, and he hoped they 
were not. 

Mr. Watson then told the whole story of his melons, and re- 
lated what his neighbor, Mrs. 0., had told him. 

The teacher, after saying a few words to the three boya 
about confessing it, if they did take the melons, turned to 
Oeorge, and said, — " Did you have auy thing to do witt^taking 
those melons, George ?" 

" No sir, I did not," replied George. 

The teacher then put the same question to Frederick and 
James, and received the same answer. Turning again to 
George, he asked, — " Do you know any thing about the matter, 
George ?" 

George now looked confused, and did not answer his teacher. 

'< I see that you know something about it," said his teacher, 
" now tell me all you do know. Did you pass Mrs. O.'s house 
with Frederick and James last night ?" 

"Yes sir." 

" Did you get over the wall with them ?" 

" No Kr, I did not get over." 

" Did they get over ?" 

" Yes sir." 

« Where did you go ?" 

" I came home in the road.'*'i 

" You say that Frederick and James got over into the gar- 
den. Did you hear them say any thing about the melons ?" 

"Yes sir." 

" How is this," said the teacher, turning to Frederick, " How 
came you and James in the garden ?" 

Now while the teacher bad been questioning George, Fred- 
erick had made up in his own mind, the story he intended to 
tell, and I am very sorry to say that long practice had enabled 
him to tell a falsehood so coolly, and with such an innocent air, 
that it appeared very much as if he was telling the truth: The 
story he told his teacher was this : — " When we came to Mr. 
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Watson's garden," said he, " James and I wanted to get over 
the wall, and go home through his garden and orchard, be- 
cause it was the nearest way, and it was getting late, but 
George was determined to go around by the road ; and so we 
separated. Oeorge never heard us say any thing about the mel- 
ons, and he only says so, because he is angry with us for not 
going home wiUi him. We did not even know that Mr. Wat- 
son had any melons in his garden." 

The teacher was perplexed, and hardly knew what to tiiink. 
He had always placed much confidence in Qeorge*8 word, but 
if Mrs. ^. 's statement was correct, he could not have told the 
truth this time, as he denied getting over the wall at all. He 
was not a hasty man, and he determined to investigate the mat- 
ter further, before deciding that any of them were guilty. After 
closing his school at noon, he went down to call upon Mrs. O. 

" Are you sure," he asked, " that you saw the three boys get 
over the wall ?" 

" I saw only two get over," Mrs. 0. replied, " but as they 
were all in company when they passed my house, I took it for 
granted that all got over." 

This statement altered the case very much, and the teacher 
resolved to push his inquiries still furUier, before he came to a 
decision of the question. ^ 

At noon, George fell in with Henry Gibson. " It was well 
for you, Henry," said he, " that you did not go with us last 
evening. I had nothing to do with taking those melons last 
night, but I don't see how I am going to prov^it." 

Henry felt sorry for George, for he believed that he had 
spoken the truth, and when~he reached home, he told his father 
the story. 

" You see, my son," said Mr. Gibson, " the truth of what I 
told you a few weeks since, when speaking of Fred Mason. It 
is not safe to be the companion of those who will tempt us to 
sin. I am sorry, however ; for your friend George, and I think 
I can help him out of his difficulty. I watched, last night, to see 
the boys return, and I saw George going home alone ; so that 
I think he could not have been with Frederick and James, 
when tiiey took f^e melons. I will go directly to your teacher^ 
and inform him of tiie fact." » 
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A few moments after Mr. Gibson left the school room another 
gentleman called, saying he had been informed that the teacher 
wished to ascertain which of hisuboys had taken Mr. Watson's 
melons the night before, and he had called to state that he saw 
Pred Mason and James Spencer pass the rear of his house, 
after ten o'clock the evening before, with some large water- 
melons under their arms. 

Before the scholars assembled in the afternoon, the teacher 
had possession of all the facts in the case. Frederick and James 
received the punishment they merited for their double crime of 
theft and falsehood, and George was taught a lesson of the 
danger of evil companions, which was never forgotten by him. 



JACK FROST'S RETURN. 

BY DAVID N. JOHNSON. 

Jack Frost came along qne night in September, 
And laid his cold finger on herbage and flower ; 

Said Jack — " I guess I will make'^em remember 
The time when I reigned in the pride of my power. 

" Ever since IVe been gone, my spies have been busy 
To hear what was said while I wandered afar ; 

What John said, what Jane said, what said blue-eyed Lizzy, 
Of me, the stern monarchy who drives the frost-car. 

" I packed up in haste, on my journey departed. 
To spend a few months on a bit of a * tramp ;' 

But not one lone tear from a single eye started, 
And some even called me a cold-hearted scamp. 

^' And scarce had I got out of sight or of hearing, 
Before every green blade popped up its young head — 

Too verdant to know that on my re-appearing 
I'd kill every upstart that sprung from his bed. 

" For I often return without giving warning, 
And the wheels of my chariot with death strew the plain. 

And Sol, my old foe, getting up in the morning, 
Is crimson with rage as he looks on the slain. ' 

" My spies have informed me that birds have been singpng 
Among the green branches, all, all the day long ; 

That forest and mountain and vale have been ringing ^ 
With music ascen^ng from nature's glad throng. 
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" That off to the greeowood the yoong maUtons boinded, 
And danced round the May-p^e in praises of apring. 

But not one faint note to mj memory resounded, 
Except that they called me the dreaded ' frost king.' 

** Few, few are the voices that now greet my coming, 
Thoogh millions stand ready to bid me adieu ; 

The chorus of summer, the bees' busy humming, 
Say plainly — * Jack Frost, we've no welcome for you.' 

'' The poor mark my footsteps with hearts full of sadness. 
For want's haggard train follows close on my track. 

Whose dim spectral forms rob the future of gladness, 
While hope, man's good angel; dejected, shrinks back. 

" The chilling reception which everywhere meets me, 
I answer with looks and with hand quite as cold ; 

And the laugh of the thoughtless young school-boy, who greets me 
As winter's forerunner, but makes me more bold. 

** I walk into garden, and if there still lingers 

An apple, a pear, of a peach within sight, 
I leave on its cheeks the deep print of my fingers ; 

And quickly the news flies — ' Jack Frost came last night.' 

** And now, young and old, earth's pleasures pursuing. 

Attend to my counsel and heed what I say : 
Help the poor and the friendless, and thus humbly doing. 

The blessings of thousands will cheer life's dark way." — SduUi. 



ODORS OF PLANTS. 

BY L. P. C. 

ONE pleasant evening in July, John and Laura Nelson went 
out to gather flowers in their little garden. The dew was 
sparkling on the leaves aiid the air was loaded with mingled 
odors. 

" I would like to know," said Laura, " why the flowers are 
BO much more fragrant in the evening than they were at noon 
day." 

" Our teacher," answered John, " explained that to me last 
summer, and perhaps I can now teir^ou. I will first explain 
what odors are. The perfumes of plants are secreted, or sepa- 
rated from the sap by glands, as our tears and various other 
substances are separated from theblodd. Glands are collections 
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of little cells, and wben the blood flows to these, they take from 
it the materials necessary and form what is wanted. So in 
plants there are glands to secrete from the sap poisonous and 
medicinal substances, oils, etc. When you press a gOTanium 
leaf with the fingers, the oil, which contains the odor, is squeezed 
from the glands, or, when by any means these oils escape frQm 
plants, the perfumes become sensible." 

" I understand," said Laura, that odors are caused by oils 
floating in the air ; But why are they so much stronger at one 
time than another ?" 

" During the day," answered John, " when the heat is great- 
est, the oils are evaporated or so widely scattered that the 
odors are not strongly perceptible. But the cooler air . of even- 
ing condenses them, or brings the particles nearer together, so 
as to give the perfumes we so much enjoy." 

" Is not the perfumery of the shops obtained from the oils ?" 
inquired Laura. 

* * It is, and the collecting of the oil, called Attar of Eoses, is 
the sole business of some of the people of India. The roses 
are raised by them in fields, and the large quantity taken to 
make a little of the oil, and the greatest care required in the 
manufacture, cause this perfume to come at a very high price. 
One hundred pounds of rose petals will scarcely make half an 
ounce of oil. June Isle. 



THE KATYDID'S LESSON. 



ON the brow of a gentle eminence which slopes toward the set- 
ting sun, terminating in a beautiful valley with a brook glanc- 
ing and dancing through it, and faced by another hill whose echo 
sends back the sounds of its many voices, stands a venerable man- 
sion, which, though low-roofed and unpretending, wears yet an 
air of dignity and elegance. And well may it do so, for under 
its kindly shelter have been nurtured some of Khode Island's no- 
blest men, and gentlest women. 

More than twenty years since, two little girls enjoyed the un- 
wonted luxury of sitting up in a summer evening. They stood 
at the low window of the» old-fashioned dining-room, watched the 
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leaves fliekering in the moonbeams, and Itsteoed to tbe sweet voi- 
ces of nature, and felt v^ry happy. Suddenly the youngest, aa 
impulsive little creature, distingubhed one vdoe, and then anoth- 
er, as if of persons speaking. 

" 0, mother,'' she said, as a door ppened behind her, ''just lis- 
ten; what is that r 

Her mother seated herself and listened a moment, then exclaim- 
ed, '' Why, that's the katydid, dear; I've heard it almost all my 
life." 

'* But what is it, mother ?" asked the eldest, a remarkably se- 
date child, " a person, a bird, or an insect ?" 

" It is an insect, dear, which lives in these trees before the 
bouse during the summer. I'll tell you a story about them." 

" O, yes, mother, do," cried both in a breath. 

" Well, when I was a^little girl, my parents called me Katy, 
though your father prefers my name of Catharine. One morn- 
ing my mother fitted me nicely for 6(bhool, with my dinner, that I 
might stay all day, for it was very warm ; and as a protection 
from the sun, she tied a little white cape, called in those days 
a Vandyke, around my neck. I ran ofif very happily, and spent 
the day in the usual manner ; but alas, in returning home across 
the fields, for it was half a mile by the road, I lost my vandyke. 

" I was equally* afraid to tell my mother of my loss, or to go 
back to look for it, as she would ask what detained me ; so I tried 
to quiet my conscience by thinking it was my own, and I could 
do without it, and it need be of no consequence to any one else. 

'' As I sat after tea on the smooth old step before the front 
door, suddenly I heard a voice saying, * Katy did I' and another 
seemed to answer, * Katy didn't !" and so the conversation went 
on. I had never observed these voices before, but now I thought, 
the little birds saw me drop my vandyke, and they are thinking 
what a naughty girl I am not to tell mamma all about it. So, 
after a few moments, to gain courage, I went to tell my mother 
the whole story of the lost cape, and the mysterious voices. She 
kissed me and forgave my fault ; but said she hoped I would re- 
member the lesson the katydids had taught me." 

Thus ended the lady's story, but not its influence ; for as her 
daughters grew to womanhood, far from the home of their infan- 
cy — as they became conscious of daily offending a higher and 
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holier being, with the memory of their first moonlight eyening 
and the katydids, would come the sweet thought, " If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us." — ChilcPs Paper. 



OCEAN FLOWERS. 

BY UNCLE GEORGE. 

A 8 we walk on the margin of the 
■^^ sea, where the ebbiog tide has left 
a path, we are often interrupted by 
heaps of wet, slimy, decaying sea- weed, 
heaved up in heavy masses by the 
waves, and left by the falling tide. 

The farmers value it highly for their 
fields, where, spread to enrich the land, 
it makes fine grain-fields, that wave 
like another sea. But the pleasure- 
seeker is rather disgusted than pleased 
at the unsightly masses, unless here 
and there, he sees the long, graceful 
ruflfles of " ribbon-weed," which seem as if they might be the 
fluttering streamers of a mermaid's head-dress. 

Yet the lovers of beauty have a claim there, too, in that black 
and sweltering heap, which is all beautiful in its native element, 
and is full of graceful and delicate forms that have a permanent 
beauty, if rightly preserved. 

Climb down on the ragged rocks, where the sea is calm and 
clear, and look below ; you would say that it was scarcely four 
or five feet to those many-colored gar dens— flower -gSLvdens in full 
bloom they seem to be — but drop this lead and line, and you will 
be surprised to find the coil run out one, two, and even three 
fathoms, showing twelve or eighteen feet of depth, where yet the 
minutest leaf seemed clearly visible. 

This is partly because the water is now so pure and transpa- 
rent, and chiefly that by refraction, which school boys will under- 
stand, images in the water are made to appear much above their 
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actual positioiL People forgetful of this have ventured beyond 
theii* depth, and been drowned, where it eeemed easy to stand on 
the bottom, and keep the head above water^ 

There is no color in the land flowers that has not its counter- 
part in the algse or sea- weeds, which for their beauty we will call 
flowers, not weeds ; and many shades which it seems scarcely 
possible to fiod in the gardens of earth, are seen adorning the 
gardens of the sea. Beautiful pink, red, orange, purple, lilac, 
green, black, white, and even drab abound in these submarine fields. 

You would suppose, from a careless examination, that the sea- 
flora was coarser and ruder, but the fault is in careless eyes, not in 
the nurturing ocean. Nothing above water can be compared 
with the extreme delicacy of hundreds of marine plants, which, 
from the perfectly microscopic fan-palms and willows, to the feath- 
ery types of oak and pine, give the complete tracery of a min- 
iature forest. 

Take that little spot of reddish slime which the wave just left 
at your feet, hold it carefully in your palm, and sink your hand 
in the clear still water. Ha I do you not see bow deceitful are ' 
appearances? Buoyed up by the water the little tree unfolds 
all its multitude of branches, a rich, etherial, perfect thing of beau- 
ty, its fine tracery and delicate rose-color, come out so fully 
against the whiteness of your hand, that you are gladdened with 
a great surprise. 

Now take a clean enamelled card, and place it under the plant, 
holding its stem to the card with your thumb, raise it gently, and 
flat wise, that the water may escape on all sides alike, and the 
plant will be left spread clearly and flatly on tbe surface of the 
card. Si pictured tree with all its colors and tracery, done with a 
perfection which your pencil could not rival. Lay it by, in a still 
nook, where the wind will not disturb it, and when so dry as not 
to be endangered, put it between two smooth surfaces and press 
it, and you have a beautiful object, which shall retain its beauty 
forever, by proper care. 

There are hundreds of "varieties of shape and hue, among the 
sea mosses, which can be so treated, forming a rare and rich port- 
folio of natural beauties ; or, should one prefer, he can take them 
on bristol board, or stiflf drawing paper, and bind his collection 
in a volume of original illustrations of natural science. 
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Most of the plants adhere to the paper by their own gluUnous 
properties, and many which may be so dried, can be taken off 
and formed into boquets, wreaths, and other fanciful forms, by 
fastening their stems to a card with gnm, and letting the rich and 
many-colored branches flow free, like a vase of dried grasses. 
The extreme delicacy of outline, and rich variety of colors, make 
them much finer ornaments than any thing the sun nurses on the 
firm earth. 



NEW READINGS. 

BT J. C. MO CORD. 



lyrOT long ago, I took a fancy to engage myself as a teacher 
-l"^ in a part of Pennsylvania where the German and English are 
equally vernacular. I had a little previous knowledge of the state 
of education in these localities, and I soon got new light on the 
subject. I found in my desk a new pair of leather spectacles, 
which had been used by my worthy predecessor. What useful 
articles in school I How clear they made the vision ; how bright 
the dark places in science became ! Why, put leather spectacles 
on a dull boy, and will he not get his lesson in half the time, and 
a great deal better, too ? I have seen the thing«tried. I know 
something about it, indeed, from my own experience when a boy. 

On finding that my scholars had received the benefit of such a 
useful contrivance, I concluded at once that they had made good 
progress in their studies. Nor did I make a mistake at all. I 
found, it is true, that several of them had not learned, even with 
the aid of the leather spectacles, to distingiiish between b and d^ 
and p and q. 

In spelling, too, they had not been used to pronounce a single 
syllable till they got to the end of a word ; and, then to save time, 
they pronounced the .syllables all at once. Yet they were re- 
markable scholars, for all that. I have never seen their match 
as readers. They would go ahead with the greatest speed, put- 
ting in a little word here, and leaving out one there, and some- 
times cutting off the end of words that were too Igng to be con- 
venient. The pauses gave them no trouble at all. They went 
on right over them, as long as their breath held out ; just as a 
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oarriBge in fall motion dashea over every block a^d stone that 
may chance to lie in ita coarse. 

One remarkable fact was, the expeditions manner in which they 
would torn one word into another, so as to give a passage a new 
and striking sense. You would like to see, perhaps, some of 
these ingenious improvements. I will make a selection from my 
memorandum. 

'< Eat, drink, and be merry.'' This was amended by a scholar 
so as to read, *< Eat, drink, and be merciful^ One read, '' Peter, 
Jerusalem^ and John," for " Peter, James, and John." Another 
said, " In the world ye shall have trauble-aiian,^^ The question, 
" How big was Alexander, Pa ?" became with another, " How 
big was Alexander's paw F" " A horse having groaned," was 
made out of, " A hoarse, heavy groan." " Why does the bubble 
break," was read, " Why does the humble-bee,'^' I have been apt 
to admit, with tie rest of, the world, tha?t " words make 5cn- 
tences ;" but a genius of mine brought a new meaning out of 
this. He declared, "Words make sums^ Sometimes words 
make sums, said I. He then read, " Words make ten cents.'' He 
was too deep for me. 

I will string together a few more specimens of the same sort. 
The words in italic are the improved readings, those inclosed in 
parentheses are the original words of the text ; " There was a 
vnndow (widow) in that city." " David saith in the book of 
Possum (Psalms)." " Such a wreath is more precious than a 
monarch's corn (crown)." " Elilled the fatted caiif (calf)." " When 
they had kindled a fire in the hiU (hall)." " Ornamented with 
smellSf (shells,) beads, and feathers." " Canst thou bore his jaw 
through with a horn (thorn) ?" " Along the shirt (skirt) of a 
wood." " The grand feathers (features) of nature remained." 
" They scorched (scourged) him." " Take thy bill, and sit down 
quickly, and write fast (fifty)." " The leaves are of a bull (dull) 
green color." 

My scholars, you perceive, have a keen eye to the sense of 
what they read. I will illustrate this a little further. The word 
cataract occurred in a sentence^ a boy was reading. What is a 
cataract ? I inquired. " A man's tracks^" was the sensible an- 
swer. On another occasion, I asked one of the most intelligent 
boys in his class. What is a guinea ?" " It is a chicken^" said he. 
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** You wonder, perhaps, what the fellow was thinking about 
"Why, about a guinea-hen, to be sure. 

0, ye g^•ls and boys ! Why are you so heedless ? How much 
unnecessary trouble and labor you cause your teacher. Why, 
open your eyes, and take a fair view of every word y^p read ; 
and, if necessary, study them before hand. Get a good pair of 
leather spectacles, if that would be of any use to you. Pray, 
what do you go to school for ? Is it to spend your time in idle- 
ness, in leaning on your elbows, throwing chips at each other, and 
cutting up all 'manner of tricks behind the teacher's back ? Is it 
to see how near you can wear out your teachers patience ? Is it 
not rather that you may learn to " read, write, and cipher" — to 
cultivate your minds and store them with knowledge, so that yott 
may fill some honorable place in future life ? — Youth^s Cabinet. 



EARLY RISING. 



BDTFON, the celebrated naturalist, rose always with the sun, 
and he used often to tell by what means he had accustomed 
himself to get out of bed so early. 

** In my youth," said he, " I was very fond of sleep; it robbed 
me of a great deal of my time ; but my poor Joseph (his domestic) 
was of great service in enabling me to overcome it. I promised 
to give Joseph a crown every time he could m^ke me get up at 
six. 

" The next morning ho did not fail to awake and torment me ; 
but he received only abuse. The day after he did the same, with 
no better success, and I was obliged, at noon, to confess that I had 
lost my time. I told him that he did not know how to manage 
his business ; that he ought to think of my promise, and not of 
my threats. 

" The day following he employed force ; I begged for indul- 
gence ; I bade him begone ; I stormed, but Joseph persisted. I 
was, therefore, obliged to comply, and he was rewarded every day 
for the abuse which he suffered'at tiie moment when I awoke, by 
thanks, accompanied with a crown. Yes, I am indeed indebted 
to poor Joseph or ten for a dozen volumes of my work." 



DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 

ANONYMOUS. 

J NEVER will play with Charley Mason again, mother. 
" He is a nanghty boy, and I don't love him." 

" What is the matter now, my son? I thought yon and 
Charley were friends." 

" Why, mother, he's got my new india-rubber ball, which 
sistei* Anne gave me ; and he says he will keep it. But I say 
he shan1>— «hallher 

And saying this, little George Hammond burst into tears. 
His mother spoke gently to him and said, " How came 
Charley to run away with yonr ball ?" 
^ " Why, mother, he wanted to play with it, and so did I. I let 
him look at it, and then took it again, because it was my ball, 
you know ; and by and by, when 1 was playing bounce, it 
rolled away, I ran after it, and so did he ; and he got it before 
I could, and carried it home.'' 

" Well, George, it was wrong for him to carry it away in 
such a manner, Ifat let me ask you, my son, if Charley had 
a nice ball, and you had none, don't you think you diould 
like to play with it?" 

" O, yes, indeed." 

" And do you think Charley would let you ?" 

" O, I guess he would, for he's a nice boy sometimes." 

" Well, George, do you remember what papa told Fanny 
yesterday — ^to do as she would be done by ? You would very 
much like to play with Charley's ball, and yet were not will- 
ing to let him play with yours. This was not right. You 
did not do as you would be done by. You did wrong and so 
did he. If you had let him play bounce with you, then you 
would both have been happy little boys, and now you have 
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been both wrong, and both angry. I admit that Charley 
did wrong bnt you did wrong first." 

" Well, mother, — ^but Charley has my ball." 

" Charley will not keep it long, my dear. He only took 
it to trouble you a little ; he will give it to you, again." 

" But Charley did not do as he would be done by, when 
he ran home with it.'' 

" No, I suppose he did not think any thing about it, any 
more than you did in not letting him play with you. Don't 
yon remember how kind Charley was, a little while ago, 
when he had his new balloon ? Did not you play with it ?" 

** Yes, mother ; and don't you know how I let it blow away 
into a big tree, and Patrick could not get it down again ?" 

" And did Charley cry about it?" 

" I guess not; but he was very sorry, and so was I. I 
took the money uncle gave me, and bought some paper ; and 
sister Anne made him another balloon." 

" And did you not feel happy, when you carried it to him? 
and was not Charley very glad to have it ?" 

" Yes, indeed ; and he's got it now, and we play with it 
sometimes." 

" That was doing as you would be done by. You lost his 
balloon, and gave him another to replace it, which was just." 

" Mother, if Charley loses my ball, do you think he will 
be just too, and bring me another?" 

" Certainly, if he does what is right. But I think I hear 
Charley's voice in the hall — Go and see if it is he." 

"Yes, mother, .'tis Charley,'' said George, as he ran into 
the hall to meet him. 

" I've brought home your ball, George," said Charles. 
" Mother said I was a naughty boy to run away with it, and 
she told me to come and bring it right back. I'm sorry I 
plagued you, and I won't do it any more." 

" And I am very sorry I refused to let you play with the 
ball," said George, " for I know it was that which made 
you think of running off with it." 

George's mother was glad to see how well her son under- 
;Btood his error, and the way to atone for it. 
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▲ 8T0ET FROM THE OEBIIAN. 



AN returning from the city, one day, a gentleman took 
^ home with him five of the finest peaches he could procure. 
He divided them among his four children, retaining one for 
their mother. The children rejoiced over them exceedingly. 

In the evening, before the children retired to their cham- 
ber, the father qiiestioned them by asking, "How did you 
like the soft, rosy apples ?" 

"Very much indeed, dear father," said the eldest boy; 
" it is a beautiful fruit — so soft and nice to the taste ; I 
have preserved the stone, that I may cultivate a tree." 

" Eight, and bravely done," said the father ;." that speaks 
well for regarding the future with care, and is becoming a 
young husbandman." 

" I have eaten mine and thrown the stone away,'' said the 
youngest, " besides mother gave me half of hers. Oh ! it 
tasted so sweet, and so melting in my mouth.'' 

" Indeed," answered the father ; " thou hast not been pru- 
dent However, it was very natural and childlike, and dis- 
plays wisdom enough for your years." 

" I have picked up the stone," said the second son, " which 
my brother threw away, cracked it, and eaten the kernel, it 
was as sweet as a nut to the taste ; but my peach I have sold 
for so much money, that when I go to the city I can buy 
twelve of them." 

The parent shook his head reproachingly, saying, " Be- 
ware, my boy, of avarice. Prudence is all very well, but 
such^conduct as yours is unchildlike and unnatural- Heaven 
guard thee, my child, from the fate of a miser." 

"And you, Edmund?" asked the father, turning to his 
third son, who frankly and openly replied, " I have given 
my peach to the son of our neighbor — ^the sick George, who 
has had the fever. He would not take it, so I left it on his 
bed, and I have just come away." 
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"Now/ said the father, "who has done the best with his 
peach ?" 

" Brother Edmund 1" the three exclaimed aloud ; " Brother 
Edmund 1" Edmund was still and silent, and the mother 
kissed him with tears of joy in her eyes. 




SOWING A NAME. 

CEE here I mamma, here is my name in the flower bed,'' 
^ exclaimed little George, as his mother led him into the 
garden, one day. Many a child has thus been surprised and 
delighted on di^overing its name written in the green of the 
young plant, the seed of which had been sown in that form 
by a fond father or mother. 

There is a useful lesson that we desire to teach you from 
this. By and by, dear children, you will see your name or 
character, as it has been planted by yourself, springing up in 
► the opinion people entertain concerning you, and it will be 
exactly as you have sown it. Be careful, then, how you 
sow. Do not spoil your name by sowing foolishly or wrongly. 
R^nember, every word and action is a seed put in, which 
will surely spring up and constitute your name in the world. 



swat's Cable. 



"DONT SPELL IT, BUT WRITB IT» 

THERE is far more sense than most pe];^ons would at first eapj^oee, in tbe 
remark of an Irish servant to her young mistress, whom she liad employed 
to write a letter to her aunt Judy in Ireland. Matters went on very well, in the 
preparation of the letter, until the superscription was ta be put oil it, wnea 
some doubts arose in the mind of the amanuensis as to the spelling of the name 
«f the town to wUeh it was to be sent. " DonH tpeU U (UaU,but write U,jtuty'^ 
ezolaimed Bridget 

It would be well if teachers would more frequently say to their pupils^ 
" Don't spell it, but write it" As spelling is usually taught in schools,, where 
the Dnd method alone is practiced, " learning to spell " is vastly diflferent from 
learning to write the words ; hence it occurs that a pupil may be able to spell 
orally nine-tenths of all the words that are prcoiounced to him from tbe ordin- 
ary lessons, yet wh^n called upon to vriU those words, in sentences, he will 
misspell one half of th^m. 4f yoa are a teacher, and have doubts on this sub- 
ject, try the experiment with your own pupils, and you may soon satisfy your- 
self that spelling by sound does not make good practical spellers. 

We learn to spell that we may write words correctly, not to utter the letters 
and syllables orally ; and to do this we need to train the eye more than tfie ear. 
How then slioald spelling be taught ? In various ways ; but chiefly by writing, 
as that is the manner in which spelling is used in the business of life ; and thus 
may the eye be trained to guide the hand in the formation of words. 

Light Undeb Water. — ^Electricity, besides earying oiqr messages, now 
promises to give ms the means of exploring the great deep. An application of 
the electric light has been made in Europe, by which the diver can carry a 
light with him under tbe water. A lens is hermetically sealed in a glass cylin- 
der, with the requisite appliances, and of sufiQcient strength t«bear tbe pressure 
at a depth of 200 feet. It can be carried in the hand, and is lighted by turning 
a screw, which brings the coke points near each otl>er ; they immediately be- 
come incandescent^ and give out for two hours, a steady light, powerful enough 
to illuminate a circle of forty feet radius. By one of these lights, fixed thirty 
feet above the water, a swunmer can be seen ten feet below the surface. 

" The School is Your Father."— Coleridge, in his table-talk, alludes to the 
Spartan discipline which prevailed when he attended scnool. Speaking of his 
own experience when a small boy, and just commencing attending school, ho 
■ays, *• I remember the teacher saying to me once, when I was crying, * Boy, 
the school is your father. Boy, the school is your mother. Boy, the school is 
your brother j the school is your sister ; the school is your first cousin ;* aid 
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^our seconi coosin, uid all the rest of your relations. Let us have no nunro 
crying.' " 

Thb TKiBOBAPH TO New FouNDLANDi— It seoiDS that the wire cable for the 
tele^^ph across the Golf of St Lawrence to New Foondland, met with an a^ 
ddent when abooi one half of it, or forty miles in length, had been laid down, 
in consequence of a storm which rendered it necessary to cat the cable in order 
to save the vessel employed to transport the whre. This will del^y the work, 
perhaps until next spring. 



(But idistsm* 



NATIONAL TBAITS.— It is said that a dispute once arose between three 
noblemen— one Irish, one Scotch, and the other English — as to the respec- 
tive traits of their countrymen. It was re^ectively claimed that the Irish 
were the most witty, the Scotch the most cunning, and the English the most 
Frank. The^three agreed to decide the matter hy walking out in the streets of 
London, and asking the first one met, of each nation, what he would take to. 
stand watch all night in the tower of St Paul's Church. The first one who 
came along was Johnny Bull, and he was accosted thus : 

'' What will you take to stand all night in the tower of St Paul's ?" 

" 1 should not want to do it short of a guinea," was his frank reply. 

The next one thus accosted was a Scotchman. He replied with his native 
cunning, — " And what will you give ?" 

Lastly came along Patrick, and when asked what he would take to stand all 
night in the tower of St Paul's, he wittily answered,— 

" An sure, an I thhik I should tak a cowld." 

A GrOOD Toast.— Woman the morning star of our youth ; the day star x>{ 

our manhood ; the evening star of our old age. God bless our stars ! 

Yankee School Master in New Jebsey. — A few weeks since a Jerseyman 
remarked to us that he did not like the " Yankee Schoolmasters ;'- "for," he 
continued, " one came into my neighborhood several years since, and after 
keeping school awhile he married a dutch girl and settled among us. And now 
that Yankee Scoolmaster is 2hwn derk, Justice qf (he Feact, and Fmud McaUri 
and he has even proposed to take all the offices in our town by contract" 

SPBcaMENS OP Spelling— No. 3.— We havo just received from Kentucky, the 
following letter, which we are informed was written by a man who, when a boy, 
had good opportunities to obtain an education, but who neglected them, pre^ 
fering his own will to the advice of the school master : 

iTcmm CO Ay <A 30 1864 

Me Sir i rite to you to know Whether you Will lend Mea to hundred 

dollars and if you Will lend it to Mea for Wone year i Will give you amorge 
on tiie property i have to hundred dollars My Self and i Wont to By to akers 
of land and ahos if you Will lend it to Mea for one year if you Will it Will Be 
a Grate Comidashion to Mea if you please 
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rite to Ilea By the last of the Weak if yoa pleas and let Ilea no Whe&er yen 
Will lend it to Mea 

** Ihtk <f • Seod Mttdmg.^—TbiQ following ' notis', calling a eobool meeting 
at a private boose, was found posted on a echool-honse, in Maine, which ap- 
peared as if the ' Schoolmaster had been abroad ' a long time. The " Notis '^ 
read tbos^— 

^ To sea if ike dsstriet wil agre to haye a school next winter, ware thay wU 
httv it Keep. 

" 2. to sea if Thay wil agre to repare the scool boos or to bild a -new 
wun. 

<' S. To sea if thay wil agre to sel the scool boos or what thay wil agre to do 
with iU» 

Bulb for Criticism.— The cardinal de Betz asked Menage, one day, to give 
him some idea of poetry, that he might be able to form a sort of judgment of 
the mass that was bronght to him. ** Sir,'' said Menage, ** this is a matter 
that would occupy more time than you could spare ; but I'll tell you what you 
Aay do. Whenever they read any of their poems to you, say, at a venture, 
'That's very bad '—you'll seldom be wrong." 
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Books noticed in Thb Studimt will be aent, on receipt of the prices glren, to anj post-office in 
the United States, free of postage, by N. A. Caixob, 348 Broadvat, New York. 



Tb» Iroquob ; »r, the Bright Side of Indian 
Charader. By Mnnni Mtetw. PnbUshed 
by D. Appleton k Co., New York. 12mo ; 
817 pages. Price $1. 

Thii interesting Tolome is deroted to the 
Indians of the State of New York ; and the 
materials for it haye been collected from a 
Tarietyof aonrees, including personal expe- 
rience and obserration. The writer aims to 
bring to view tiie noble traits of the Indian, 
and to show her readers the bright side of 
tiieir natures, instead of instigating hatred 
iknd eunity toward them by exaggerating 
fheir crimes and Tioes. ^kt yolume is an in- 
teresting ttibnte to that race of noble red 
mm. who are so rapidly disappearing before 
the progress of the white man. 

ToilbDDMKTATB. By IfABXOif HiRLAND. Pub- 
lished by J. C. Derby, New York. 12mo ; 
484 pages. Price $1 26. 

The heroine of this story is the daughter of 
a Virginian planter, who loses her father 
at an early age, and subsequently is defrauded 
of her property and thrown upon her own 
resouroes to gain a liyelihood. She then 
teaches school, displaying amid her trials 
■erene fortitude, and womanly courage. 



Mt Boin>AGB AND Mt Frkkdov. life as a Slaye 
— Life as a Freeman. By FsxDERna: Ooua- 
LAss. PcBUSHiD by Miller, Orton & Mulli. 
gan, New York, and Auburn. 12mo ; 464 
pages. Price $1 26. 

We have beenmueh disappointed in the 
perusal of this book. It gives credit wherever 
due, is freer ftom animosity, milder and mor« 
logical in its tone than we anticipated, coming 
from the pen of one who has seen, and suf- 
fered all that the author claims to haye ex- 
perienced. It is written in an aMe, condse and 
entertaining style, and is really a deeply inter* 
esting narratiye. 

Pkn PicrruRKs op thb Biblr. Davii and hia 
Ihrone, By Ret. Charleb Brighir. Pub- 
Hshed by J. C. Derby, New York. 18mo ; 
816 pages. Price 62 cents. 
The design of this volume is to interest 
young readers in the study of the Old testa- 
ment. Though its story of "Dayid and His 
Throne is that of the Bible, yet it is so woven 
together that the young at once become deeply 
interested and comprehend its teachings. It 
is a volume which should be !n the hands of 
the children of every family ; and many who 
are not children will read it if once Ihey open 
its pages. 
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IKTBLLBOT,' 

^ BY MAKT MIT. 

** A high Intellect is a gift from Ood, a pure heart Hia dwelliag-place.*' 

TNTELLECTI A glorious heritage in very deed is it ; a gift 
-'- worthy a Ood ; a scintillation struck off from the great beotral 
orb that illumines the Universe ; a brilliant set to tiie s^ of Im* 
mortality. It elicits intensest admiration, claims a revereat 
homage as its own rightful prerogative, sweeps away as with tbo 
lightest breath, the gilded titles of rank and power, and with tho 
mien of a sovereign asserts its own imperial sway. 

Begal Intellect ! ah 1 it wears a proud tiara, a coronal glittering 
with gems of priceless value, and inlaid with pearls of rarest 
beauty. We are awed as we contemplate the vastness of its 
mighty achievements. Now perchance predicting the wild career 
of the fiery comet, or again tracing the path of wheeling worlda. 
Now shivering the sunbeams, or reducing to atoms the sparkling 
dew-drops. Anon taming the fiery elements, making them at ita 
behest its ministering servants, or again searching the pearly caves 
of Ocean in quest of some new hidden treasure. 

Turn from these gigantic revelations to the tomes of literature. 
A new world opens up before us. Monuments of Genius are 
there that tower to Heaven, and with a wild, delirious, intoxica- 
ting admiration, we bow at the shrine of glorious Intellect and 
acknowledge its exaltation, its sublimity, its divinity. 

But soon the mind grows weary, thought is weakened, and 
•* the piire Heart, God's beautiful dwelling-place," we feel that 
this, after all, is the only true measure of infinitude. The pure 
Heart / Oh ! what words may shadow forth its surpassing ex- 
cellence ! what words tint the bloom of its deathless beauty ! No 
' wonder that God dwells here, for, out of Heaven, there is 
naught like it. 

Intellect, of itself, is cold and defiant It builds its home among 
the stars, and dwells apart, wrapped in the vesture of a haughty 
and a selfish pride. But the pure Hearty with its argosy of rich 
affections, with its quivering tide of deepest, holiest sympathies, 
with its high aims and loving purposes, this it is, that is nestled 
next the great heart of God, this, the beautiful Temple wherein 
He loves to dwell. 
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Eothrone the Intellect, and 4hoagh amid the Bplendors of the 
Univerae, the spirit were still a mourner and a wanderer. The 
effulgency of its light may dazzle, but it lacks the genial warmth 
and sunny glow that makes Lifers waste places bloom in glad- 
nees. 

' Reverent thanks to the Good Father for aU His gifts, for the 
exalted one of Intellect But let us remember over, that a pure 
Heart, a heart filled with love to Himself, to His creatures, is 
more sacred than all things else, is even the presence chamber of 
the most High. 

Obbrlin, O. 

PHYSIOLOGY NEGATIVELY TREATED. 

ANONYMOUS. 

r^ you w^nt to have a thoroughly unhealthy bedroom, take the 
following precautions. Fasten a chimney-board against the 
fire-place, so as to prevent foul air from escaping in the night ; 
and, of course, in the night season, never have a door or a win- 
dow open. Use no perforated zinc in pannelling; especially 
avoid it in small bedrooms ; so you will get a room full'of bad 
air. But in the same room there is bad, worse, and worst ; and 
your object is to have the worst air possible. Suffocating ma- 
chines are made by every upholsterer; attach one to your bed;* 
it is an apparatus of poles, rings and curtains. By drawing your 
curtains around you before you sleep, you insure to yourself a 
condensed body of foul air over your person. This poison vapor 
bath you will find to be most eflBcient when it is made of any 
thick material. 

There being transpiration through the skin, it would not be a 
bad idea to see whether this can not be, in some way, hindered. 
The popular method will do very well; smother the flesh as much 
«s possible in feathers. 

A wandering princess, in some fairy tale, came to a king's 
house. The king's wife, with the curiosity and acuteness proper 
to her sex, wishing to ascertain whether their guest was truly 
bom a princess, put three peas on the young lady's mattress, and 
over them a large feather bed, and then another, then another, — 
in all, fifteen feather beds. Next morning the princess looked 
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pAle, and in answer to inqairi«i how she had passed the night, 
said that she had been unable to sleep at all, because the bed had 
lumps in it. The king's Avtfe knew then that their guest was 
well bred. 

Take this highborn lady for a model The feathers retain all 
heat about your body, and stifle the skin so effectually that you 
awake in the moroing pervaded by a sense of languor, which 
must be very agreeable to a person who has it in his mind to be 
unhealthy. 

In order to keep a check upon exhalation about your head, 
which otherwise might have too much the appearance of nature, 
put on a stout, closely-woven nightcap. People who are at the 
height of cleverness in this respect, sleep with their heads under 
the bed-clothes. Take no rest on a hair mattress ; it is elastic 
and pleasant, certainly, but it does not encase the body ; and 
tiierefore, you run a risk of not awaking languid. 

Never wash when you go to bed ; you are not going to see 
any body, and, therefore, there is no use in washing. In the 
morning wet no more skin than you absolutely must, that is to 
say, no more than your neighbors will see during the day, — the 
face and hands. So much you may do with a tolerably good 
will, since it is the other part of the surface of the body, more 
covered and more impeded in the full discharge of its functions, 
which has rather the more need of ablution. It is, therefore, for- 
tunate that you can leave that other part unwashed. Five min- 
utes of sponging and rubbing over the whole body in the morning 
would- tend to invigbrate the system, and would send you with a 
cheerful glow to the day's business or pleasure. Avoid it by ail 
means, if you desire to be unhealthy. 

Do not forget that although you must, unfortunately, apply 
water to your face, you can find warrant, in custom, to excuse 
you from annoying it with soap ; and for the water, again, you 
are at liberty to obtain compeiisation damages out of that part of 
the head which the hair covers. Never wash it ; clog it with oil 
or lard, — either of which will answer your purpose, as either will 
keep out air as well as water, and promote \he growth of a 
thick morion of scurf Lard in the bed-room is called bear's 
grease. 

In connexion with its virtues in promoting growth of hair, 
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tkere it • taki whiob I believe to be no fictioB, like that of tfae 
old and profane jest of the man who rubbed a pine box with it 
over night, and found a hair trunk in the morning. It is said 
that the first adventurer who advertised bear's grease for sale 
af^ended to the laudation of its efficacy a noCa bene, that gentle- 
men, after applying it, should wash the palms of theh: handsi 
otherwise the hair would sprout thence also. I admire that spec^ 
ulator, — ^grimly satiric at the expense both of himself and of his 
customers: He jested at his own pretensions, and declared, by 
an oblique hint, that he did not look for friends among the scru' 
puloosly clean i 

Of course, as you do not cleanse your body daily, so jrou will 
not show favor to your feet Keep up a due distinction between 
the upper and lower members. When Lady Wortley Montague 
was told confidently that she had dirty hands, she replied, with 
the liveliness of conscious triumph, **Ah, do you call that dirty f 
Yon should see my toes 1 " Some people wash them once in 
every month, — that will do very well ; or once a year, it matters 
little which. In what washing you find yourself unable to omit, 
use only the finest towels, those which infiict the least friction. 

Having made these arrangements for yourself, take care that 
they are adhered to, so fur as may be convenient, throughout 
your household. Here and there put numerous sleepers into a 
single room ; this is a good tiling for children, when you wish to 
blanch them, and render them delicate } but you must not carry 
this too far, otherwise you will make them resemble factory 
operatives. By all means let a baby have foul air, not only by 
the use of suffocating apparatus, but by causing it to sleep where 
there are four or ^ve others, in a well-closed room. So much is 
due to the maintenance of our orthodox rate of infant mortality. 



WHAT IS SALEBATUS7 

THERE is scarcely any person living in the country who has 
not seen the process of procuring ley from wood ashes, and 
of converting that ley into potash, by boiling it until it assumes 
a solid form. Potash is changed into pearlash, or carbonate of 
potash, by being heated red hot, by which means its carbona- - 
ceous impurities are burned away. 
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bicarbonate of potash is prepared by transmitting a current of 
carbonic acid gas through a solution of the carbonate. This salt 
is in common use in making bread, biscuit, etc., under the name 
of sateratus. It is far milder, both to the touch and taste, than 
carbonate of potash, or pearl ash. 

Carbonic acid has but a slight affinity for its base, the carbonate 
of potash, and when any other acid is brought in contact with the 
saleratus, the carbonic acid is set free. In making biscuit, sour 
milk is generally used, and the lactic acid, or acid of milk unites 
with the potash and sets the carbonic acid free. In its efforts to 
escape from the dough it forms bubbles or sponge-like holes in 
the bread. Thfe heat of baking increases the action of the car- 
bonic acid gas, and at length it is fixed by baking, thus rendering 
the bread " light," as it is termed. 

Sometimes, when the good house-wife hath not been over care- 
ful in pulverizing her saleratus, yellow portions of lactate of pot- 
ash are found, making bitter the mor^ej containing it. . Saleratus, 
then, is a bicarbonate of potash, and made from the ley of wood- 
ashes. It is a " foaming salt." 



VALUE OF CHARACTER. 

ANONYMOUS. 

SOME time^smod a trial took place in a city, in Which an indi- 
vidual was charged with a serious fraud. The testimony 
ligainst him was strong, but it was not conclusive ; and the fact 
that he had, up to that time, borne an irreproachable character, 
exercised so much influence upon the minds of the jury, that a 
verdict of acquittal was rendered. The decision, as it seems to 
us, was right under tide circumstances. Unsullied character, in 
such a case, should exercise due influence. It should protect 
against unjust suspicion, and constitute a palladium and a safe- 
guard in the hour of difficulty and danger. 

During the existence of a monetary crisis, a citizen of New 
York waited upon one of the banks, and asked assistance. The 
times were " tight," in the language of the day, and hence hesi- 
tation was manifested. But the case was pressing, and in reply 
to some remark, the applicant said that he *' had been forty years 
16* 
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engaged in boBineM, had never yet been charged with a dishon- 
orable traneaotioQ, and had never failed to make his obligations 
good." 

The bank offioer paused a moment longer, acknowledged the 
truth of what had been said, and then conceded that such a 
plea was irresistible. The loan was secured, business affairs 
brightened soon afler, and " all went meny as a raarriagQ bell." 
In this case, as in the former, character was depended upon as a 
last resort, and it did not fail in the hour of emergency. Doubt- 
less there are many readers who could cite similar instances, and 
hence, as a' general rule, the priceless value of character. 

On the other hand, how numerous are the cases in ^hich the 
mercenary, the plausible and the unprincipled, find that they 
have lived but to little purpose ; that the guile and hypocrisy 
which they supposed had fully concealed their principles from, 
the world, were seen through as a hollow mask, and all the de- 
formity beneath was made distinct and apparent How often, in 
the hour of adversity, do*the base by nature, the selfish in dispo- 
sition, and the niggardly in spirit, discover that they are without 
character, and "that falsehood and evil will not serve their purpose 
in the time of peril. 

An instance of this kind recently passed under the observation 
of the writer. An individual who had accumulated considerable 
property by trick and management, who was regarded as 
" smart " in business affairs, who cared but little for the means, 
so that the end was accomplished, and who thus was distrusted 
as well as despised, suddenly discovered that he had ventured 
too far in the field of speculation, and that, unless assisted, he 
must be destroyed. He called first upon one acquaintance and 
then upon another, tried one expedient and then another, resort- 
ed to every device in his power, but all in vain. The fact was, 
he had impaired his character, and no one would trust him. He 
had been guilty of dishonorable practices, had violated his word 
repeatedly before, and the penalty was doubt, discredit, and- in 
the end utter bankruptcy. He, in fact, bad overreached himself. 
His little schemes of villany had suceeded, and such success only 
tempted him on from step to step, until at last he found himself 
beyond his depth, and then deserted, because no one oould or 
would rely upon him. 
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We have somewhere read a atory of a young man, who waf 
arrested and tried for murder, and against whom the circumstan* 
tial evidence was very Strong, but who was saved at last by tha 
testimony of his schoolmaster. He had been a good boy, ever 
truthful, trust-worthy and reliable, and the jury could not be- 
lieve that one whose early years were so bright and unsullied, 
could so soon afler attaining the age of manhood^ sink into guilt 
and crime. 

'* Train up a child in the way he shbuld go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it,^' is an adage full of practical wisHom. 
The importance of character ip every relation of life, can scarcely 
be conceived by the hasty and the inconsiderate. Nothing should 
be guarded with more care, or watched with more unsleeping 
vigilance. The young can not become too earnestly impressed 
with these trutiis. Let them start in life with am unsullied name, 
and an irreproachable character, and the prospect before them 
will be full of promise. But let them pursue another course, and 
at the beginning pollute their lips with falsehood, and darken 
their fair fame with dishonor, |md they* will thereafter toil on 
with difficulty, for the ghost of their earnings will track them step 
by step, and whisper bitter and mocking memories of their early 
career. In the hour of trial, too, there will be few to stand by 
them, for he who recklessly and wantonly sports with his own 
character, strikes at and destroys his best friend. 



THE SEAL. 

A NIM ALS as well as human beings have other attractions than 
J-^ those of appearance, merely. The seal is far from bein!g 
attractive at first sight, yet it is a most curious and interesting 
creature. . He has been called the connepting link between the 
fish and the beast. He is said to be more intelligent than any 
animal except the ,dog. His life appears to be one of constant 
happiness. He is ever at play, tumbling about on the ice, tread- 
ing water, with his body peering five feet out of the sea, and 
looking about with a seemingly intelligent expression of coun- 
tenance. 

The first act of the seal after emerging from the water, is a 
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carefal snirey of his limited horizon. For this purpose he rises 
on his fore flippers, and stretches his neck in a manner almost 
doglike. This maneuver, eren during apparently complete silence, 
IS repeated every few minutes. He next commences with his hind 




flippers and tiul a most singular movement, allied to sweeping, 
and brushing, as if either to rub something from himself, or from 
beneath him. Then comes a complete series of attitudes, stretch- 
ing, collapsing, curling, wagging ; then a luxurious basking rest, 
with bis face toward the sun, and his tail toward his hole. 

Presently he waddles o£f about twice his own awkward length 
from his retreat, and begins to roll over and over, pawing, in the 
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moBt ludicrous mftniier, into the empty air, stretohing and rabbing 
his glossy bide like a horse. He then recommeooes his vigil, 
basiling in the stm with uneasy alertness Ibr hours. At the 
sligbtest advance of the hunter, np goes the prying head. One 
nearchiDg glance, and, wheeling on his tail, as on a pivot, he is at 
his hole and descends headforemost. 

The common seal is found along the coast of the northern part 
of America, and of Europe. In its native regions, seal-hunting is 
a favorite amusement of the inhabitants. The young seals are 
taken by stretching nets across the narrow straits which they 
frequent, but the older and stronger animals are shot, or har« 
pooned, or knocked down with clubs when they attempt to scram- 
ble into the sea. A blow on the nose instantly disables them. 

The fore-feet of the seal are used as fins, and the two hinder- 
feet almost as the tail of a fish, to assist and direct its course. 
On land the movements of this animal are very clumsy ; it shuf- 
fles along by means of its fore-feet, or rather paddles, and drags 
its hinder-feet after it. 

The seal, when taken young, is easily tamed. Edmonston 
gives an amusing account of a seal named Linna, which he kept 
for six months. " We had her carried down daily, in a hand-bar- 
row, to the sea-side, where an old excavation admitting the salt- 
water was abundantly roomy and deep for her recreation and our 
observation. After sporting and diving for some time, she would 
come* ashore, and seemed perfectly to understand the use of the 
barrow. Often she tried to waddle from the house to the water, 
or from the water to her apartment ; but finding this fatiguing, 
and seeing preparations by her chairman, she would of her own 
accord mount her palanquin, and Ihna be carried as composedly 
as any Hindoo Princess." This interesting animal, after living in 
the house for about six months, at last was decoyed away by some 
wild seals and did not return ag|iin. 

Another young seal was tamed by some soldiers on a small 
island in the Firth of Forth, near Edinburgh, Scotland. It seemed 
to considw itself of the party, and would accompany their boat 
across the water ; and when the vessel was made fast, it used to 
^ take its station inside, and watch until the owners returned. It 
had the playful manners of a w^ter-dog, and would snatch a stick 
from its master's hand and dash into the water v^rith it, where it 
17 
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would toM and tumble about, sometimafl approaching cloae to the 
shore, and swimming off again when its master attempted to 
grasp the stick, but it invariably brought back whatever it bad 
taken. It would also bring fish out of the water and give them 
to its owners. v 

The seal is chiefly hunted for its oil and skins ; the latter are 
much used for the manufacture of the common seal-skin caps, with 
which boys in the country are familiar. An animal so watchful 
as the seal is not easy to catch or kill. But the Esquimaux is a 
match for him in cunning, and more than a match for him in skill 
and patience. 




WATCHING A SEAL HOLE. 

Behind a screen of snow or canvas, within darting distance of 
a seal-hole in the ice, the shaggy Esquimaux hunter takes his 
seat, and waits, and waits. With the mercury at twenty-five 
degrees below zero, an Esquimaux will remain motionless in the 
open air for six hours, his eyes fixed upon the aperture, and his 
lance ready. A seal emerges at length, and is at once transfixed 
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ORIGIN OF THE IGNIS PATUUS. 

rpHE water of the marsh is ferruginous, and covered with an 
J- iridescent crust. During 'the day, bubbles of air were seen 
rising from it; and in the night, blue flames were seen shooting 
from and playing over its surface. As I suspected that there 
was some connection between these flames and the bubbles of air, 
I marked, in the daytime, the place where the latter rose up most 
abundantly, and repaired thither during the night. To my great 
joy, I actually observed bluish purple flames, and did not hesitate 
to approach them. On reaching the spot they retired, and I pur- 
sued them in vain, v 

*0n another day, in the twilight, I went again to the place, 
where I awaited the approach of night; the'flames became grad- 
ually visible, but redder than formerly, thus showing that they 
burned also during the day. I used a narrow slip of paper, and 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing it take fire. The gas was evidently 
inflammable, and not a phosphorescent luminous one, as some 
have maintained. 

But how do these lights originate ? After some reflection, I re- 
solved to make the experiment of extinguishing them. I followed 
the flame; I brought it so far from the marsh, that probably the 
thread of connection, if I may so express myself, was broken, and 
it was extinguished. But scarcely a few minutes had elapsed 
when it was again renewed at its source — the air-bubbles — with- ^ 
out my being able to observe any transition from the neighboring 
flames, many of which were burning in the valley. 

-On the following evening I went to the spot, and kindled a fire, 
in order to have an opportunity, of igniting the gas. As on the 
evening before, I first extinguished the flame, and then hastened 
with a torch to the spot from which the gas bubbled up, when 
instantaneously a kind of explosion Was heard, and a red light 
was seen over eight or nine square feet of the marsh, which 
diminished to a small blue flame about two and a half or three 
feet in height, that continued to burn with an unsteady motion. 

It is, therefore, no longer doubtful, that the ignis fatuus is 
caused by the burning of inflammable gas emitted from the marsh. 
— Gallery of Nature. 
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A DAY AND NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 

THE first day after landing at Houston, Texas, I purchased n 
horse, fitted myself out for traveling, and started into the 
^ country. To me every thing was new and interesting ; and, as I 
galloped away into the prairie, my happiness seemed almost com- 
plete. I thought of nothing in the world that IVaated. Every 
now and then there started up large fiocks of wild geese, wild 
turkies, and prairie hens ; but what most interested me was the 
herds of deer feeding on the grass. 

I thought it would be sport to see thdm run, so, on getting 
near a herd, I gave a shrill whistle, and they ran off at suQh 
speed as to soon get put of sight, although I could see for miles 
across the prairie. 

Soon afterward I saw another sight which interested me more 
than the deer. It was one on which I had often dwelt in youth- 
ful imagination, and one that I longed to behold, a prairie on 

fire I When I first beheld it, the fire was several miles from the 
road, or path along which I was riding ; but, desiring a better 
view, I turned my horse and galloped across the pathless prairie 
toward the burning grass. 

I had not gone far before a new thought occurred to me. As 
the wind was blowing from me toward the fire, I decided on 
having a fire of my own. Accordingly, I alighted at a place 
where the dry grass was very tall, and, by a match from my 
pocket, the' flames were soon spreading and bounding before the 
wind, leaving behind them a broad and black swath. I gazed on 
the scene with astonishment and delight; and as I rode on, for 
miles the roar of the distant flames sounded on my ear. 

My wanderings in pursuit of the fire had prevented my making 
much headway toward the place of my destination. I had been 
informed that I should reach a house on the prairie, about night, 
where I must remain until morning. About sunset I chanced to 
meet a lone traveler, who told me that I was twelve miles from 
any house. Ah I thought I, a fine time shall I have, sleeping out 
in the prairie, — ^for the road was so bad that I could not ride after 
dark. 

When it became too dark for me to proceed longer with safety, 
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I selected a dry place, unsaddled my horse, tied his' fore-legs 
together, to prevent him from straying, and then turned him loose 
to feed. Then I gathered a large pile of dried grass, to prepare 
myself with a comfortable nest. My position was not rendered 
any the more comfortable from the fact that the man whom I met 
about sunset, informed me that the wolves were sometimes dan- 
gerous to travelers who were obliged to camp out at night on 
the prairie. 

For some time I heard nothing but the screaming and flutter- 
ing of wild fowls. About eight o'clock, however, I heard a wolf 
at a distance. Every time he howled, he was nearer, — ^until he 
seemed to be comidg toward me. His cry was far from pleasant, 
aside from the apprehensions for safety that is awakened, for it 
sounded somewhat like that of a person in distress. However, I 
remained quiet in my nest of dried grass, and the wolf passed 
within a hundred rods of me, but did not discover me. Several 
othei-8 passed near me during the night, howling, in their search 
for prey, but none of them molested me. 

At the first appearance of day I saddled my horse and started 
on my journey, feeling as light-hearted and happy as if I had 
slept at home. Although it was hardly light, birds began their 
warbles, and the ants had commenced their day's labors oh their 
hillocks, carrying up dirt as busily as any company of railroad 
laborers. These hillocks form a singular feature in the prairies* 
of Texas. They are very large, and each hillock has a circular 
path surrounding it, which is entirely destitute of grass. Thus 
passed my first day and night in a prairie 



THE NOBLE BARON. 

ANONYMOtJS. 



IN that beautiful part of Germany which borders on the Bhine, 
there is a noble castle, which as you travel on the western bank 
of the river, you may see lifting its ancient towers on the oppo- 
site side, above the grove of trees as old as itself. 

About forty years ago there lived in that castle a noble baron. 
He had an only son, who was a comfort to his father and a bles- 
sing to all who lived on his father's land. 

It happened on a certain occasion that this young man being 
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from hompt there came a French gentleman to see the castle, who 
began to talk of his Heavenly Father in terms that chilled the 
old man*8 blood ; on which the old man reproved him, saying — 
" Are you not afraid of ofifending God, who reigns above, by 
speaking in such a manner ?'' 

The gentleman said he knew nothing about God, for he had 
never Peen him. The Baron did not appear to notice what he 
had suid at the time, but the next morning he took him about the 
castle grounds, and took occasion to show him a very beautiful 
picture that hung on the wall. The gentleman admired the pic- 
ture very much and said " whoever drew this picture knows very 
well how to use the pencil.'' 

" My ^n drew the picture," said the Baron. 

"Then your son is a clever man," replied the gentleman.. 

The Baron then went with his visiter into the garden, and 
showed him many beautiful flowers and a plantation of forest trees, 

" Who has the ordering of this garden ?" asked the gentleman. 

" My son," replied the Baron ; " he knows every plant, I may 
say, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall." 

" Indeed," said the gentleman, " I shall think very highly of 
him soon." 

The baron then took him into the village and showed him a 
small, neat cottage, where his son had established a school, and 
where he caused all young children who had lost their parents to 
be received and nourished at his own expense. The children in 
the house looked so innocent and happy that the gentlentan was 
very well pleased, and when he returned to his castle, he said td 
the Baron, * 

*' What a happy man you are to have so good a son !"' 

" How do you know that I have so good a son ?" 

" Because I have seen his work, and I know he must be good 
and clever, if he has done all you have showed me." 

" But you have never seen him." % 

** No, but I know him very well,-^I judge of him by his works." 

" True," replied the Baron, " and in this way I judge of the 
character of pur Heavenly Father. I know Him by his works." 

The scoffer was silenced. He hud answered his own wicked- 
ness and folly by his own words, and could say no more. It is 
not the wisest who scoff at religion and piety ; for true wisdom 
begins in the fear of the Lord. 
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THE VOICE OF AUTUMN. 



BY W. C. BRYANT.' 

Thbrb comes, from yonder height, 

A soft, repining sound, 
Where forest leaves are bright. 
And fall, like flakes of light, 

To the ground. 



It is the autumn breeze, 

That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the weedy leas. 
Just stirs the glowing trees. 

And is gone. 

He moans by sedgy brook. 
And visits, with a sigh, 
The last pale flowers that look 
From out their sunny nook 
At the sky. 

O'er shouting children flies 
That light October wind, 
Aftd, kissing cheeks and eyes, 
He leaves theur merry ovies 
Far behind 

And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound 
By distoat wood and lake, 
Where distant fountains bre»k 

From the ground. 



No bower where maidens dwell 

Can win a mom2nt's stay, 
Nor fair untrodden dell ; 
He sweeps the upland swell, 
And away. 

Moum'st thou thy homeless state ? 

Oh soft, repining wind I 
That early seek'st and late 
The rest it is thy fate 

Not to find. 

Not on the mountain's breast, 

* Not on the ocean's shore. 
In all the East and West :— 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 

By valleys, woods, and springs. 

No wonder thou siiouldst grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou toachest with thy wings 

And must leave. 



Beautipul. — One pound of gold may be drawn ii^ a wire that 
^c^onld extend around the globe. So one good deed may be felt 
through all time, and even extend its consequences into eternity. 
Though done in the first flush of youth, it may gild the last hours 
of a long life, and form t&e only bright spot in it. 



♦ From hfe collection of Poems, published by D. Appleton & Co, 
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SUSIE AND H£B BIRDS. 

BT OBNITA. 



SUSIE was a cheerful, black-eyed, light-hearted little girl of nine 
years of age. Her home was a plain farm-house, down in a 
quiet valley, far removed from the confusion and display of city 
life, but it was neither a sad nor a lonely home. Susie had a 
kind, warm-hearted mother and a loving father to care for her, and 
make her life pass happily along. And more than these, she had 
two dear chubby baby sisters, to play with, and a tall noble-look- 
ing brother, four years older than herself, who made play thii^ 
for her and the two little ones. He gave them all rides in bis nice 
little wagon, and cared for her tenderly when she went to school ; 
helping her carefully across the noisy brook in the dell, and over 
the high jstone walls, and dragging her in winter to and from 
school upon his ^ed. Bo Susie's home was a pleasant and happy 
one, and she herself was as gay and joyous hearted as any good 
little girl could well be. 

Susie and her brother Bobert took much delight in listening to 
the feathered warblers that dwelt in their native valley. They often 
found nests of young birds in the trees and bushes, which they 
might easily have stolen away to rear up at home, but their 
mother had early taught them the cruelty of separating the tiny, 
helpless things fk*om iiieir poor parents, and shutting them up far 
from the free air and verdant shelter of their wildwood homes. 

Bo Susie gave up with a sigh the hope of having little pet 
birdiee ; though she did so wish that she could find scnne poor 
young, parentless robin, with nothing in the world to protect it 
She would tend it so carefully, and make it love her as well as if 
she had been its father or mother Eed-breast 

One pleasant June morning, Susie strolled down in the mead* 
ows, gathering flowers, and busy with her childish thoughts, 
when lo! in the hollow trunk of a decayed tree,.alraost hidden 
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by a thick duster of bushes that sprung frcwn its roots, she espied 
a nest of half-growD robins. Overjoyed at the discovery, she 
pushed aside the bushes and gazed intx) the nest, chattering away 
merrily to the young birds, which, in answer to her playful words, 
stretched up their long necks and opened wide their mouths as 
if asking for food. 

Susie had no food to give them, but presently a bright thought 
seemed to flash upon her eager mind, and she went on soliloquiz- 
ing aloud, " If I could only catch the old bird! That would'nt 
be separating them from their mother. Vm sure they'd be just 
as happy if they were all together, and I would take such good 
care of them. But I must not let papa nor mamma, nor brother 
Kobert know it till I get them all tamed and make them love 
me, and then^ and then — '' and Susie laughed and crowed in her 
exuberant joy at Uie lucky thought. 

To catch the old bird was the next thing. 0usie made a slip 
BOOse, fixed it nicely on t^e edge of the nest where she thought the 
robin would get her feet entangled in it ; and seated herself on a 
stone near by to await the mother bird's return. Soon the sound 
of carnage whepls met her ear, and, looking up she saw her 
uncle James drive up to her father's door. "Uncle Jame^ 
has come, and aunt Mary, and cousin Johnny, too—" she cried, 
and, jumping up from her seat, forgetting alike the slip noose and 
the robins, she hastened home. 

The visit was ^ short one. Uncle James went away with his 
family in a few hours, and Susie finally bethought her of her birds. 
She hastened down into the meadow, ran eagerly to the nest, 
pulled aside the bushes and found — the old bird hung by its neck 
*_deadl 

Poor Susie! How carefully she released «it from the fatal 
noose ; how vainly she tried to bring it to life I how biterly she 
wept when she found all her efforts useless I and how heartily she 
wished she had never once haibored the thought of capturing 
and taming the poor bird; 

But night was fast approaching, and Susie finally arousing her- 
self from her excess of grief, began to think of some way to pro- 
vide for the orphan family, thus thrown upon her inexperienced 
hands. She could not hover them through all the long damp 
night, that was certain, and in her sorrow it did not occur to her 
17» 
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that the other patent bird might do so. He bad been altogether 
left out of ber oalculatioDs. 8be dared not carry them home, for 
Bhe could not bear to expose the mischief she had wrought. 

There was but one resource. She knew of a ground sparrow's 
nept hidden away among homely mullen leaves in a neighboring 
field. To this friendly retreat she would convey her young charge 
and let the motherly sparrow hover them all. She did so. True, 
the nest was exceedingly crowded, but she could do no better, 
and secretly determining to find a better home for them on the 
morrow, she left them. ' 

The morrow came. Susie hastened early away to the field to 
look after the welfare of her birds. But what was ier dismay on 
reaching the nest at finding it overflowed with water, and all the 
young ones, both robins and sparrows, drowi\^. A heavy rain 
had fallen in the night, and the poor mother sparrow being unable 
to shelter so many birdies, the drenching rain had destroyed 
them. 

I need not tell my little readers that Susie never again attempted 
to catch any birds. She did, however, try to tame dome robins that 
built their nest in a tree close by the house, not by depriving them 
of their freedom, but by feeding them daily, and so far did she 
succeed that the " pretty bobbies " would come at her call, and 
sing her many a grateful song while they snatched up the crumbs 
that she scattered at her feet. 



^tssmts fr0in i^t 6«at "^oat—'ga. 3. 

THE HUMMING BIRD. 

BY ANNIE PARKER. 

VHAT have yJu there, Charles ?" said Henry, as his brother 
came slowly toward the house, holding something v^ry care- 
fully in his hand. 

" The dearest little humming- bird that ever you did see, Henry. 
It is hurt somewhere, I am afraid its leg is broken." 
" Where did you find it ?" 

By the Cedar-Hedge, near the great gata Thomas Henley 
and Edward Wilson found it tangled in a thistle. They took it 
out as carefully as they could, and were going to carry it home, 
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but nncle Joseph told them to put it in a safe place, and pci^hapa 
it would get better and be able to fly home to its nest. I beg- 
ged him to Jet me bring it into the house, and try if we couldn't 
nurse it tip and cure it. It must be badly hurt, only see how 
it pants." 

" May it not be more frightened than hurt ? Humming birds 
are delicate little creatures and not used to boys' rough handling. 
T'ery likely it thinks you are some monstrous giant about to de- 
vour it. I don't wonder its little heart goes pit-a-pat." 

" Ha ! ha I Henry. A humming bird think ! Funny little 
thoughts they must be that get into such a wee head. But if you 
think it is frightened I won't hold it any longer, I wouldn't hurt 
the beautiful little creature for the world. But where shall I put 
it ? Ah ! now I have it. In the hedge close by that plum tree 
yonder there is a bird's nest, I saw it there this morning.- It is a 
last year's nest, but it will make a nice^bed for the poor little 
fellow. Please fetch it for me, Henry, and I will hold it as care- 
fully as I can." 

Henry brought the nest, and Charles put the sick humming 
bird into it very gently and placed it on the window sill in the 
parlor. 

" Bring it to this window, Charles," said Henry. " The sun 
ehines h^re, and it will be likely to revive more quickly. Hura- 
mmg birds are very fond of sunshine*; they soon droop and die 
when deprived of it Their delicate little bodies can not bear the 
cold." 

" Where do they spend the winter, Henry ?" said Charles, re- 
moving the nest very carefully to the sunny window. " If they 
can not bear the cold they can not of course stay here at the 
North ; and I shouldn't think such tiny wings could carry them 
very far south.*" 

'* Oh, yes, Charles, they spend the winter in Florida. They 
start upon their journey in September, and in November they 
arrive at their winter quarters. As their flight is very rapid, it 
is probable they stop to pay some visits by the way." 
^ " Don't it look amusing, Henry, sitting on the nest, opening and 
shutting its beautiful bright black eyes ?" 

** She seems more at ease than when you held her in your hand. 
But the nest is a world too wide for her tiny body. Her own 
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nest is not more than an inch in diameter, scarcely bigger than a 
thirnble. Outside it is covered with lichen, and lined within with 
down procured from vegetables. It begins to build its nest early 
in May, on the upper side of a horizontal branch about ten feet 
from the ground. In it the female bird lays two little white 
eggs. This is the mother bird, and I dare say her little heart is 
throbbing with pain at being held a prisoner in this strange place, 
far away from her fairy 'home and little ones. The male bird is 
much handsomer than the female. His plumage is far more bril- 
liant, particularly that about the throat, which changes in the light 
from deep black to the richest orange and crimson." 
. " What kind of food do they like best ?" 

" They eat insects, but are especially fond of honey, which they 
extract from the blossoms of the honeysuckle, trumpet vine, and 
other tubular flowers." 

" I mean to get som^honey-suckle flowers, and see if the little 
mother-bird will not eat her dinner here." 

Charles wfent into the garden, and speedily returned with his 
hands full of honeysuckle and jessamine ; carefully holding a.tube 
to th^ long delicate bill of the little bird, he was delighted to see 
it move, as if grateful for his courtesy she really tried to extract 
the bidden honey. Charles was in ecstasy. " Oh Henry, Henry," 
he exclaimed, " she is eating, she will live I" And whether Jhe 
little creature gathered strength from the honey, or the kind- 
ness and gentleness of her captor had at length quieted her 
fears, certain it is that Charles's prophecy was hardly uttered 
before she stretched her tiny wings, and darting through the open 
window, quicker than thought she was out of sight. For one 
moment an expression of disappointment rested on Charles's speak- 
ing features. But it was only for a moment . He was too noble 
and generous to wish to keep his beautiful little captive, after she 
was able to fly. 

" She's gone 1 Oh, I am so glad I" he exclaimed, " I guess she 
wasn't much hurt after all. I wish she could have been content- 
ed to stay a little longer, though. I should have liked to exam- 
ine her feathers a little more, and to see her bright eyes sp^^rkle. 
I wonder what she will tell her family when she gets home. Do 
humming birds sing, Henry ?" 

"They have one note only, and that is a sort of chirp, scarcely 
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louder tban a cricket makes. The humming noise, from \vbich 
they take their name, is produced by the motion of their wings, 
as they reiiiain poised in the air while dipping their bills into the 
honey cells of plants. I am sorry to tell you that these beauti- 
ful little creatures are far from good-tempered, in fact that they 
are very quarrelsome* Two males seldom meet without fighting, 
and they will often contend ISercely with the bumble-bee for the 
possession of a favorite flpwer. Sometimes, too, they are bold 
enough to attack much larger birds, as wrens.'' 

" What a pity they are not more peaceable. I should hate to 
see their beautiful plumage all disordered and bloody after a 
fight.'' 

** It would certainly not be a pleasant sight, and I hope you will 
remember, my dear brother, that that which is unlovely in a bum- 
ming bird, is still more unlovely in k boy to whom God has given 
reason instead of instinct, and a face whi(;}i reflects every emotion 
of his soul,'instead of beautiful, bright-colored plumage. Such 
a face, darkened and distorted by ill temper, is a far more disa- 
greeable object to look upon than the ruflie'd feathers of an angry 
humming bird." 

" Charles bhished and dropped his eyes for a moment, for his 
temper was hot and hasty ; then looking in his brother's face he 
said frankly, " I will not forget, dear Henry, the lesson I have 
learned to day from the Great Book." 



MISS LILLY AND HER PUPIL. 

BT L. P. C. 

TI/rY father was a farmer, a practical man, who always had as 
jj-L good crops and stock as the county produced. He wished 
his children to be educated well, so far as the stone school house 
of the district afforded facilities. It pleased him to see them 
stand at the head of the spelling class, and to hear that they wrote 
the best hand in school. He was one of the trustees of the dis- 
trict, and was very particular in selecting teachers, so much so 
that it came to be understood, if Oapt. Humphreys was pleased, 
this was at once a passport to the favor of the whole district. 
A man was employed to leach the school in winter, when large 
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boys and girls were in attendance, and a woman filled the post 
in summer. To the former four doUans a week were paid with* 
out a murmur, but to the latter one dollar was considered ample 
oorop>ensation. My father was usually a just and benevolent man, 
but like many others, he had never thought of the injustice done 
to woman in the small compensatlon-allowed her. 

When I was in my tenth year, full of fun and frolic, a perfect 
hater of fractions and syntax, and at enmity with teachers in gen- 
eral, there came to teach our summer school a delicate looking 
girl who could not have numbered more than seventeen years. 
Her fair face, deep blue eyes, and clustering auburn curls, her 
soft manners and graceful movements, at once won the admiration 
of thd little^girls, who treated her with the most gentle affection. 

The 'older beads of the district were shaken in doubt, that one 
so youthful and gentle could control and teach the band of mis- 
chief-loving children that thronged the school house. 

Miss Carey, or Miss Lilly, as she wished to be called, was soon 
so firmly enthroned in the hearts of all, both old and young, that 
their doubts gave place to earnest efforts for her success. A dis- 
obedient urchin soon found himself so unpopular that he was 
glad to pay his way back into favor by becoming a pattern of 
propriety. 

I saw all this, yet I could i^pt consent to yield my indepen- 
dence, as I thought, for I considered myself too much of a man 
to be longer under petticoat government I assumed a lawless 
air, and amused myself by playing various tricks upon my more 
obedient neighbors. Miss Lilly reproved me gently, but I was 
not willing to acknowledge the power of kindness. 

One day, in class, the word pcUc/i was given me to spell. la 
rapid succession I spelled patch, patched, patched dress, point- 
ing at the same time to her well worn garment, which had been 
neatly darned in various places. Instead of the laugh which I 
expected to raise, a feeling of horror, Hke an electric shock, per- 
vaded every member of the school. Little faces, pale with anger 
and grief, and eyes flashing indignation, were turned upon me 
from all sides. 

Miss Lilly first blushed to her eyes, then pale and trembling 
sank to her chair, while she forced back the tears that gathered 
in her eyes. Suddenly all that little band gathered around her^ 
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twiniDg their arms about her neck, kissing her face and hands, 
and showing every kindness that little sympathizing 'hearts could 
devise. It being the hour for dismissing the evening school, Miss 
JLilly sent all away with a kind kiss, until I alone remained ; she 
then said gently, " Albert, you may be dismissed.'* I was com- 
pletely subdued ; and quietly leaving the house seated myself 
under a tree by which she must pass. 

When she came, with tears trickling down my cheeks I beg- 
ged pardon for my misdeeds. She wiped the tears from my 
eyes, and, seating me by her side, talked to me as I never before 
had heard a woman talk. In that hour I felt myself a changed 
being; an apnbition was bom to become good and great and 
rich, that J might help such women as Miss Lilly. # 

She told me of her infirm father, of her mother's laboi-s to sup- 
port her little ones, and of the eflForts she had made to give her, 
the eldest child, sufficient education to teach. She told me of 
her own eflForts to assist her mother by sending her nearly all her 
little wagei^, and of her nightly studies to prepare herself for 
teaching a higher school. 

I went home that night with my head full of grave reflections 
and good resolutions, some of which I strictly kept. Ever after 
I was ready to fight any boy who showed the least disrespect to 
a female teacher. 

In after years, when wealthy and opportunity were mine, I car- 
ried an open hand, heart and purse, for women sti'iving against 
difficulties to gSkin honorable positions. Miss Xilly lived to earn 
wealth and fame, and a rich store of love from all with whom 
she mingled. 

June Isle. 



HOARDING AND ENJOYIlf G. 

AN old man was toiling through the burden and heat of the 
day in cultivating his field with his own hand, and depositing 
the promising seed into the fruitful lap of the yielding earth. 
^ Suddenly there stood before him under the shade of a huge 
linden tree, a divine vision. The old man was struck with amaze- 
ment. • 
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EyETDix's Whibfsbs. 



" I am Solomon," vpoke the phantom, in a friendly voice. 
" What are you doing here, old man ?" 

" If you are Solomon," replied tlie venerable laborer, " how can 
you ask this ? In my youth you sent me to the ant ; I saw its 
occupation, and learned from that insect to be industrious and to 
gather. What I then learned I have followed out to this hour." 

" You have only learned half your lesson," resumed the spirit. 
" Go again to the ant, and learn from that insect to rest in the 
winter of your life, and to enjoy what you have gathered up." — 
German Aiiegory, 



EVETIME'S WHISPERa 



BT CrXTHIA. 



EvETiMi's beaoty gently steals 
Sweetly round as everywhere, 

And tile sool a raptare feels, 
Free from cloads of sad despair 



Ever beareth it to me 

Vdces more than stream or breese, 
Mor«i in its sweet minstrelsy 

Thaa the munaar of the t^ees. 



Softly through the waving pines 
Cooling zephyrs lightly pass, 

Lengthening shadows soft recline 
On the mstling, dewy grass. 



In these hoars of twilight fair 
Voices of the loved I hear, 

Floating on the fragrant air^— 
How the heart ye inly cheer! 



List ye, to the streamlet's tone ; 

Hear ye set the song it sings? 
And the pine, with gentle moan 

Its Eolian. masic brings. 



Evening folds her eartaia rtnnid, 
Deeper lines the shadows cast, 

Soft and hashed is every sound. 
See, the light of day hath passed. 



List ye, to the murmar low. 

Like a strain from fairy lyres. 
With its sweet, harmonious flow, 

Wins the ear it never tires. 



Dearest of the circling hours, 
When the day with evening blends, 

With its closing, dew-gemm'd flowers, 
With its tho'ts <^ home and friends. 



And the mosic, as it swells. 

Wakens memories loved and dear ; 
Pleasant tales of home it tells. 

Many absent brings it near. 



Cherish'd e-'ei' by weary souls 
Are the stilly hours of even. 

Breathing of our dearest goals, 
Whispering of home an^ Heaven. 
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A BOAT^S CREW IN MID-OCEAN. 

BT MRS. J. U. HAlfATOBD. 

GOOD morniDg !" said a gentlemaa to me this momiDg as I opened 
the front door of my residence and looked out upon the street. 
I returned the salutation, and he passed on. I looked after him 
with a sigh, for I thought how sad his memory of the past must be, 
marred as it is by one incident which illustrates wiUi fearful dis- 
tinctness the horrors of shipwreck and the sad vicissitudes of 
ocean-life. 

He was once Ihe master of a noble ship. His hair was not then 
silvered o'er with age, and he needed no cane then to steady his 
faltering steps. In health and apparent safety he and his brave 
crew trod the decks of ^e good ship Essex, till one day, while the 
ship was in the midst' of a school of whales, she was violently 
struck by a large sperm whale, and so shattered that she sank in a 
few hours. « 

The crew took from her all the provisions they could, and a few 
nautical instruments, and thus poorly equipped started in hope of 
reaching some hospitable shore. The nearest land was a thousand 
. miles to the windward of them ; and as this was Tahiti, at that time 
without missionaries^ and consequent civilization, they did not ven- 
ture to trust themselves with her savage inhabitants, but steered for 
the coast of South America, about two thousand miles distant. 
They tried to keep together, but in the darkness of one stormy 
night they were separated, and one boat's crew probably found a 
watery grave. 

The captain and his boat's crew found themselves alone in mid- 
ocean, with starvation before them. They were reduced to the sad 
alternative of eating the flesh of their comrades who died, and, 
worse still, to cast lots, and kill some of their number to sustain the 
lives of the rest The horrors of that season will never be forgot- 
ten by the captain, and one other man, a native of this island, who 
were the only survivors of the dreadfid scene. 

In a book which now lies before me containing an account of the 
shipwreck, purporting to be from the captain, he says, after mention- 
ing the fact of their forced cannibalism, " I can tell you no more — 
my head is on fire at the recollection ; I hardly know what I say." 
And this very afternoon, though thirty-five years have passed since 
those unhappy hours, when I sent to his wife to inquire in reference 

18 
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to those scenes, that I might present a true picture to the readers of 
The Student, I received as an answor the assurance that Captain 

T had no record of these events in the house, and his wife even 

did not speak to him on the subject, so vivid is the sad impression 
which those horrible scenes led upon his mind. 

One of his boat's crew upon whom the lot fell to become food for 
his companions was the captain's nephew, and no doubt his heart 
was rent with anguish at the thought of returning home without him, 
and relating his terrible fate to those who would forever mourn his 
loss.^ 

No wonder that his hair is streaked with silver, and his cheeks 
are deeply furrowed. The wonder is, that he yet lives to brood in 
secret over the sufferings of that mournful voyage. I pity him, and 
1 warn my boy-readers against leaving the comforts of home, and 
the pleasant school-room, for " a life on the ocean-wave," however 
romantic it may seem, unless stem necessity impels, or the voice of 
duty calls them to " dare the dangerous wave." 

Nantuckjbt, Mass. 



DR. WATTS WHEN A BOY. 

WHEN Dr. Watts was very young, and before he could speak 
plainly, he would say to his mother when any money was given 
him, " A book, book, buy me a book." 

He began to learn Latin at four years of age. When about eight 
years old, his mother desired him to write her some lines, as was 
the custom with the other boys, after the school hours were over, 
for which she used to reward them with a farthing. Isaac obeyed, 
and prese9ted her with the following couplet : 

<' I write not for a farthing, but to iary 
If I your farthing writers can outvie.*' 

It is said that it was so natural for him to speak in rhyme when 
a child, that often at the very time he wished to avoid it he could 
not. His father was displeased with this propensity, and at one 
time he even threatened to punish him if he did not leave off making 
verses. 

One day when his father was about to put this threat into execu- 
tion, Isaac burst into tears and said, 

" Pray, father, do some laty take, 
And I will no more versoe make." 
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PLAYING FISH. 

THE other day, as I was going to the post office in ray village, 
I saw a rosy little fellow, not more than six years old, stand- 
ing at least ankle deep in a puddle. He had a long switch in his 
hand, to the end of which a string was attached with a stone, 
and this he kept busily moving in the water. Supposing he had 
lost something and was trying to recover it, I asked him what he 
had lost. 

" Nothing," said he, with a smile and a leer, " /'m onli/ jplay- 
ing fishy 

I passed on, but the answer of the boy did not pass out of my 
mind. '* Playing fish," thought I, what a comment upon educa- 
tion is contained in this reply ! The little fallow has left the 
comforts of home, the dry land, and the company of his fellows, 
to play fish, to find pleasure in imitating what at best is a cruel 
exercise of power and skill. How much better would it be for 
him and for the world, if, instead of playing fish, he could bo 
taught to play kindness to animals, and benevolence to man ! 

When I reached the post office, I learned that there was to be 
a great gathering of troops in a neighboring field, and that a 
sham-fight was to take place in honor of a distinguished patriot, 
whose birth-day was to be celebrated. I could already hear tiie 
drums, and many boys and men, expecting great pleasure from 
the show, were constantly arriving. Among the rest, as eager 
as any one to enjoy the sham-fight, whom should I see, forcing 
his way through his elders, at the risk of being trampled under 
their feet, whom should I see, but my little fisherman. Ah! 
thought I, here is another lesson in the same school, his elders are 
" playing fish," and are training themselves to become " fishers 
of men I " 

" How are you, again, my little fisherman ? " said I. " Did 
you catch any thing in the puddle ? " 

. " No sir, not exactly," said he, " but I mean to fish in the 
brook, next summer." 

"You have come to see the soldiers," said I. 

" Yes, sir," said- he, " they are going to have a splendid sham- 
fight, presently." 
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** What 18 (I 8ham-6ght f " said I, merely to hear his answer. 

*' O I " said he, swelling at the idea of his superior knowledge, 
" "Why, don't you know what a sham-fight is I I never see one, 
but they tell me the soldiers have sides, and make believe kilt 
each other." 

** Well, my boy,'* said I, " don't you think ttiis is like playing 
&h in the puddle ? " 

** Not exactly,'' said he, closing his right eye, and throwing his 
head on his left shoulder ; ^ for they never catch fish in puddles, 
and the sham-fighters do sometimes kill one another." 

** What will you take to go hpme now, and not stay to see the 
fight?" said I. 

•« O ! I don't know," said he, " that would be too bad.'* 

•• Have you a little kitten f " said I. 

« No, sir,'* said he ; " I had one once, but my brother set a dog 
on it, and he killed ft" 

** Have you any chickens ? " 

" No, I had a little one once, and my brotber killed it by try- 
ing how near he could throw a stone without hitting it ; but he 
did hit it, though, and it died." 

"Well, my little fellow, if you will go home with me, now, I 
will give you a little kitten and two little chickens." 

** For my own ! " exclaimed the little fisherman. 

« Yes, for your OAvn." 

"I'll go right away," said he; "and if my brother touches 
these, as he did the others, V\\ pay him for it." 

** I will give him some too," said I, " and then ho Will help 
take care of yours. Come, get into my wagon, and let us be 
gone I '^ 

^ On the way, I conversed with the child, and found that his 
disposition was naturally kind and benevoleDt, and my hope is, 
that, by giving him 43ome little animals on which he may exercise 
his affections, I may create in him a tender feeling toward the 
lower creation, and thus lay the foundation for a character thair 
will prefer to play "benefit others," rather than to " play fish " in 
the puddle or on the battle-field. — Anonymous, 



Change, is the essence of the world. 
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S A NOBLE EXAMPLE OF PERSEVERAKCK 

ONE of the nio8t extt^aordia^j examples of perseveraaoe is 
related of a little girl in Loweil, Mass. We ho{» its pemaal 
may stimulate many of our youag readers tb greater peraeveranoe 
and fortitude in theii* studies, as weU as in obedience. «»d kind- 
ness to their parents. A little girl of nine years of age abtemled 
the Franklin Grammar School in that city /our year^ laoldng two 
months, under the fbllowiiig circumstanoee. 

Bhe lived nearly a mile from sdbool, and the whole distanfoe lay 
through cross streets and by ways, with no side walks, tmi often, 
in winter, with not so mueh as a j^&tix broken through ^ 4eep 
anows. She always went home at noon, aad 4t so ha|»peaed that 
for a loag time she was the last of over one hundred girls to 
leave the school room. 

At length she was observed to run on ieavimg the door, a»d it 
was also noticed that her naturally pale fi^ce was oftmt glowing 
with unusual heat on her return in the afternoon. Bei*6piraAioii 
atood in large drops upon her forehead, wid not uaftequently her 
blue eyes were moistened wil^ tears as she dank eshamtal i^a 
her seat and commenced her allotted task. 

Upon inquiry it was . ascertained that durmg tlie honra^d m 
half at noon in winter, and the two hours in summer, she walked 
home, carried a dinner to her fother^ who worked over a mile 
from home, ate her own, and returned to school I From that 
time she was allowed to leave when the signal was ^ven to lay 
ifiide tlie beoks^ thus giving her #ve imnutes more in wiuoh to 
perform a joum^ of tht«e and a haif miles and eat a diDnef.^ 

But die half is not yet told. For sei^eral weekd duHng the 
last term of her constant attendance, she was aflieted v^iUii one 
i^ the most* painful diseases that " flesh J[or bone), is heir to" — 
a felon on her finger. Day affcw day she kept u|) with her class, 
while that llirobbing finger, which was swollen to the tdze of 
three, was pressed upon the bench or held In the other' hand, 
with the vain hope of relieving the intensity ^of the pain. Three 
times it was laid open to the bone, and at last a large piece of the 
latter came out. 

*^ Many a time," said her mother^ " would Elizabeth come borne. 
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throw henieir upon the bed and lie there till morning in a high 
fever, without tasting food| and with bat Uttle rest ; but nothing 
could keep her fVom school the next day." And she went, fair 
or foul, nek or wdl, for nearly four years, was never locked out, 
and never dismissed ! What an example of fortitude, of patience 
and peneveranoe, and what a rebuke to the hundreds of girls 
who pleadr a little mod or a black cloud, as aq excuse to stay 
•way from school I 

Never will the writer forget the mingled expression of anxiety 
and surprise depicted on the countenances of many pupils, when 
the clock struck and the door was locked, on the day that the 
above time expired. Looking about for the cause, a dozen fin- 
gers pointed to the seat of this little girl. It was vacant for the 
first time hi eleven terms. It seems she reached the steps almost 
faint with running, just as the key was turned, and, being heard, 
the door was opened, and she urged to go in ; but the conscien- 
tious girl said, '< No, she was not in her seat, not in the house^ 
even, when the dock struck, and she ought not to be marked 
present" 

Who can imagine her feelings as she turned away from the 
Aootf after running in a broiling sun at mid-day, till she was ready 
to sink to the earth with fatigue ? 8uoh an example of persever- 
ance, on the part of a ddicate child, would do credit to an older 
kead and a stronger frame. 
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Bedbbmimg Time.— Dean Swift, when he claimed, at the usual 
time, the degree of A. B., was so deficient as to obtain it only by 
" special favor," a term used to denote want of merit. Of this 
disgrace he was so ashamed that he resolved from that time to 
study eight hours a day, and continued his industry for seven 
years, with what improvement is suflSciently known. This part 
of his history deserves to be remembered. It may afford useful 
admonition to 3roung men, whose abilities have been made, for a 
time, useless by their passions or pleasures, and who, having lost 
one part of life in idleness, are tempted to throw away the re- 
mainder in despair. 
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THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE. 

TTTITH the number for this month closes the eleventh yolome of Thb Stu- 
VV DENT. The objects of our work are rapidly gaining favor, and every 
month introduces it into new schools as a Reader. We have just completed 
arrangements which will enable us to carry ont ihe plans of oar magazine 
more completely than heretofore. 

For years we have labored earnestlyi and how faithfully our readers know, 
to disseminate the idea of periodical readers for the schoolroom. That idea 
was no theoretical one, but the product of a long felt want as a teacher. — 
When proposed to other teachers it met with favor, and several Were found 
ceady at once to adopt it Thus encouraged, and with the hope that multi- 
tudes of others would be equally ready to aid us in oan*ying out this idea, we 
commenced the publication of our present periodical. Since then it has been 
onr favorite, yet with all the improvements which years of experienoe have led 
us to introduce into it, we have never been able to make it all that we could 
desire it, and our ideal is still before us. 

Four years ago there was started in this city a monthly periodical, called 
Tub Schoolmate, of about the size of The Student, having for its object the 
same idea which originated our own periodical — that of supplying schools with 
new, interesting, and instructive reading every month. That magazine, while 
its plans and aims were the same as our own. Introduced some features which 
we had not taken up, one of which was the selection of speec. 9 for declama- 
tion, with marks for emphasis, inflection, and gestures ; also, original dia- 
logues, arranged for speaking in schools and at exhibitions. That work be- 
came popular, obtained a wide circulation, -and in many instances both maga- 
zines .were introduced into the same schools. 

The editors and publishers of the two, seeing that these magazines harmo- 
nized so completely, have concluded to unite them in one, retain!^ the most 
interesting and valuable features of both, and thus* make out of two popular 
works, one more deserving t)f onlversal patronage than either could make 
alone. With such aims before us, we shall issue the first nnmber of The Stu- 
i»fiNT AND Schoolmate on the first of November. The new work will be of 
the present size of The Student, but printed on better paper, and issned 
promptly on the first of each month. Sample numbers will be sent to all of our 
present subsoriliers, and we hope each one will immediately inform us whether 
he desires us to continue sending the work to him during the year. 

The terms for the new magazine will be the same as those of The STunisKT, 
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•nd tbeimltea iporft wOl be mat to oar old mbioriben ifbo bare paid ia ad- 
Ywam tke nine at if Tbb Studwj had regained disiiiMi 

Liberal arrangeuMQli wfll be laade wiHi Teaehera f^ iBlrodnoing the 
iaqiroTed mcA into their aoboole, and we eaniestly inrlte their ewrdial co- 
operatien ift tUa Matter, beHeving that ita nae aa a reader will |»0Te to be of 
great Tatee t# the papila. 
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THAT n HiPFiNna f— A batterfly that rores from flower to flower, in the 
▼att gai i wi of exietenee, and wM^ ia eagerlj pareoed by the mnlti- 
tade in Ika Tain hof ef obtaining tlK prise \ yet it oentinoaUy eludes the 



Ponrnn a»ifOM&— Many years ag» there gradnated at Hrarrard UniYer^t j 
a man by the name of Rawson, who settled in tike ministry at Tarmoath, cm 
Gi^God EenasdE to preach very pointed semxms. Having heard tha^ some 
of his paridiioaen were in the habit of making him the snijeoi of their mirth 
at a grog rfiop>he one Sabbath preached a^Rscoaraeflrom the text, ** And I was 
the song of the dronkard." His remarks were of a very moving clmract^, as 
many of his hearers rose and left the lioaee. A short time afterward he de- 
livered a diseonrse ^fttill more pointed from this text ; ** And they being conviot- 
ed by ^eir own consolenoe, went oat one by one.'^ On tiiis ocsaeion no one 
ventnred to retire Arooa the assembly, bat the goUty ones listened in silence ta 
the ladi of tiieir pastor. 

Just 400 Tkabs Aoo^—The first book ever printed with a date appeared in 
1455, jnst fonr centuries ago this very year. Nine years after, the Koran 
began to be publicly read at Constantinople, and at the same time the Bible 
was sent forth on the wings of the press. 

A Model Sign-Board.— The following was pat up on the door of a house 
occupied by a father and son. The former was a blacksmith and publican^ and 
the latter a barber. 

'* Barnes and sun blacksmith and barber w<»rk done here horseshoeing and 
shaving and shaving and hare curled bleeding teeth drawing and farriery 
work, all sorts of spirituous lickers akording to the late comical treety. 

<< Take notice my wife iKeps Bchool and also teches reeding and rlting all 
others learned langwetches and has ossistates' if requhred to teach hlstorj' 
sowin and mathematic and other fasMonable divus-shuns." 

3cB0<XL ExAimrAXioK.— Class Ui the Cateohiam attend. <' Where was Jcte 
Rogers boint?'' No answer, till Jake, at the foot of the dasa, sings out, '* I 
know, shr." '' Well, where was J<^ Rogers bomt ! " Jake, throwing up his 
chin to get an extra breath of wind, sings out in a doable octave fortissimo, 
'•^In the fire I" 

SoHO(».ausnBB /broad.— One of the scholars, directed a letter to Eunice 
Brown, as follows : " Too Ness broughn." Didn't that pnzale the Post- 
mastert 
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